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Introduction,  ^ 

Clubs »  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  serving  no 
practical  purpose  to  put  before  the  profession  any 
but  first-hand  information.    What  the  executive  oTn^ 
the  clubs  have  to  say  and  what  their  medical  officers, 
and  what  the  other  medical  men  in  the  district  have 
to  say,  taken  together,  constitutes  valuable  evidence, 
and  has  been  used  as  such,  but  for  the  pronouncement 
of  an  opinion  upon  the  numerous  questions  raised 
which  should  be  any  reliable  guide  a  personal 
investigation  by  an  unbiassed  outsider  was  neces- 
•  sary.    The  task  of  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The 
Lancet  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  in  some  places  did 
not  prove  a  pleasant  one,  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  discharged  has  met  with  universal 
-approval,  save  in  quarters  where  to   expect  the 
display  of  any  emotion  but  animosity  would  have 
been  idle. 

In  conclusion,  we  venture  to  think  that  the  few 
morals  which  follow  may  be  drawn  from  this  many- 
sided  review  of  the  question : — 

(1)  The  first  and  most  important  is  that  local 
combination  properly  worked  will  win  the  day  for 
the  practitioner.  The  medical  men,  in  each  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  club  system  has  permeated  the 
routine  of  practice,  should  meet  and  arrange  upon 
their  course  after  due  consideration  of  the  situation 
from  every  side. 

(2)  It  is  not  necessarily  disgraceful  to  be  medical 
■officer  to  a  medical  aid  association,  and  those  who 
speak  and  write  as  if  it  were  take  an  impractical  view. 
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(3)  These  associations  are  not  necessary  to  the 
pocr,  and  the  philanthropist  who  asserts  that  without' 
them  those  unable  to  pay  large  fees  to  medical  men 
could  not  obtain  medical  assistance  discourses 
ignorantly.  Many  medical  men  all  over  the  country 
have  clubs  of  their  own  where  the  genuine  poor,  in 
return  for  annual  payments  suited  to  their  narrow 
means,  are  better  attended  than  they  are  in  the  big 
institutions  conducted  by  laymen. 

(4)  Nor  are  these  institutions  necessary  or  even 
useful  to  the  commencing  practitioner,  as  their  pro- 
moters would  have  us  believe.  Such  talk  is  mis- 
leading. The  regular  but  paltry  pay  is  only  grateful 
because  no  better,  under  existing  conditions,  can  be 
obtained.  If  m  a  whole  neighbourhood  the  profes- 
sion stood  out  against  the  club  system,  having  first 
clearly  ascertained  that  abuses  were  rife  under  it,  the 
sense  of  the  community  would  be  with  the  medical 
men.  They  would  obtain  the  practice  direct  instead 
of  through  lay  committees.  And  if  here  and  there  a 
bad  debt  of  a  few  shillings  were  made "  owing  to  the 
absence  of  machinery  for  collecting  coppers,  many 
persons  well  able  to  afford  to  pay  properly  for  medical 
attendance  would  remunerate  the  medical  man  over 
and  over  again  for  his  small  losses. 
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•  'THE  SITUATION  AT  COEK :  lEELAND  SHOWS 

THE  WAT. 

It  was  at   Cork  that  the  Battle  of  the  Clubs  first 
began,  and  at  Cork  it  has  been  most  fiercely  fought.  The 
issues  here  were  exceedingly  simple.      Bankers,  laro'e 
tradesmen,  and  well-salaried  clerks  joined  the  medical  clubs 
and  demanded  to  be  treated  upon  the  same  terms  as  the 
poorer   clerks,  the   artizans,   and  the   labourers,  and 
in  some  cases,  that  the  miserable  yearly  fees  should  cover 
attendance  also  upon  every  member  of  the  subscriber's 
family.    The  medical  officers  to  the  clubs  protested,  and 
findmg  their  protests  unavailing,  resigned.     The  clubs 
retaliated  by  importing  new  medical  officers  into  Cork 
The  medical  profession  at  Cork  rallied  round  the  dismissed 
officers,  and  the  students,  with  true  Hibernian  love  of  a 
row,  proceeded  to  infuse  liveliness  into  the  situation 
Actions  for  libel  were  spoken  of,  and  one  action  for  assault 
was  actually  brought.    Eive  hundred  pounds  was  raised 
by  the  Cork  medical  men  almost  at  once,  and  the  clubs 
were  informed  that  their  late  medical  officers  would  make 
Txo  abatement  m  their  reasonable  demands,  and  that  no 
medical  man  in  Cork  would  recognise  the  imported  men 
as  professional  brethren.  • 

From  beginning  to  end  of  this  long  contention  the 
■smgle  demand  of  the  profession  was  that  persons  in  a 
position  to  pay  proper  fees  should  pay  them,  and  not 
^accept  unwilling  charity  at  the  hands  of  medical  men 
often  m  poorer  circumstances  than  their  clients.    In  the 
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spring  of  1895  the  Cork  Medical  Association  formed  a 
combination   against  tlie  inequitable   sweating  of  tbe 
jDrofession  and  repeated  tbeir  refusal  to  work  for  the 
clubs,  save  at  enhanced  rates  and  with  proper  opportunities 
of  deciding  who  were  and  who  were  not  fitting  objects 
for  medical  charity.    The  Mayor  of  Cork  then  invited 
Mr.  Lee,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Association,  to 
meet  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Oddfellows,  the  President 
of  the  Bakers'  Society,  and  the  President  of  the  Young 
Men's  Benefit   Society  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the   dispute  between  the  medical  men  and  the  clubs. 
At  this  conference  the   club  delegates  freely  acknow- 
ledged that  the    medical    profession   had  substantial 
grievances  to  complain  of,  and  it  was  agreed  that  six 
members  from  the  association  should  meet  six  represen- 
tatives of  the  clubs  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor 
to  decide  upon  a  definite  course  of  compromise.  Accord- 
ingly  the   following   gentlemen  were  selected  by  the 
profession : — Dr.  Corby,  Dr.  Grujsani,  Dr.  Hobart,  Mr. 
Lee,  Dr.  Magner,  and  Dr.  E.  Townsend,  and  a  meeting 
lasting  two  hours  was  held  in  the  municipal  building,  but 
no  conclusions  were  arrived  at.    A  second  meeting  was  held 
a  few  days  later,  when  the  club  delegates  announced  that 
no  arrangement  could  be  come  to  unless  the  profession  at 
Cork  would  undertake  to  meet  in  consultation  the  three 
medical  men  who  since  the  commencement  of  the  dispute 
had  been  acting  for  the  clubs.    The  medical  delegates  re- 
plied that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  accept  such 
terms.    They  pointed  out  that  the  Cork  medical  men  had 
made  only  fair  and  reasonable  demands,  and  had  only 
done  so  when  they  found  medical  practice  in  the  city  was 
being  ruined  by  the  club  system  ;  that  the  three  medical 
men  referred  to  had  done  ail  in  their  power  to  resist  the 
demands  of  the  profession,  and  under  the  circumstances 
the  medical  practitioners  of  Cork  could  not  regard  them 
as  professional  brethren.    The  facts  were  also  emphasized 
that  there  were  only  five  clubs  vacant  at  present ;  that 
the  three  impoi-ted  men  held  the  remainder,  constituting 
the  majority  of  the  clubs  ;  that  the  suggestion  of  the  club 
delegates,  if  acted  on,  would  mean  that  facilities  should  be 
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given  to  those  three  men  to  remain  in  possession  of  the 
appointments  which  were  resigned  by  the  Cork  medical 
men  as  a  protest  as-ainst  the  action  of  the  clubs  ;  and  that 
the  original  club  medical  officers  would  be  thereby  pre- 
cluded from  ever  getting  back  those  appointments.  The 
medical  delegates  considered  it  quite  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  the  general  body  of  the  profession  a  proposition  which 
would  imply  such  a  base  betrayal  of  many  of  their 
colleagues.    The  Mayor  then  said  he  would  request  the 
three  imported  medical  men  to  have  an  interview  with 
him,  and  he  would  ascertain  from  them  whether  for 
purpose  of  facilitating  a  compromise  they  would  be  pre 
pared  to  leave  the  city.     This  they  refused  to  do  nor 
would  they  agree  to  any  terms  which  would  not  imply  their 
recognition  by  the  Cork  profession.      The  Mayor"  ac^ain 
met  the  delegates  of  the  two  parties,  and  expressed  o-reat 
regret  that  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  friendly  under- 
standing between  the  Cork  profession  and  the  clubs  had 
not  been  more  successful.  The  assembled  delegates  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

Acts,  not  words,  had  been  the  motto  of  the  Cork 
medical  practitioners,  and  though  all  the  correspondence 
and  speech-making  have  been  the  undisputed  prerogatives 
of  the  clubs,  It  was  notable  how  steadily  public  opinion 
veered  round  to  regard  with  favour  the  claims  put  fomard 
by  the  Cork  profession.  "  As  an  instance,  I  may  mention  " 
T  T^^^l  correspondent,  "that  early  last  week 
when  the  Mayor's  conference  was  first  proposed,  ole  of 
'  ^^'^  previously  could   discover  no 
redeeming  feature  m  the  opposition  of  the  medical  men 
Irt^Hp  '^''ff^^^^  of  the  clubs,  published  in  a  leading 
aiticle  the  following  sentiments       It  is  easy  to  under- 
s  and  that  when  clubs  combine  to  be  granted^ower  fees 
than  the  members  would  be  charged  individuaUv  the 
unfortunate  practitioner  may  find  ?hat  with  very  much 
more  than  an  eight  hours'  day  to  work  a  "  livin/waae  - 
could  not  be  earned.   .  Eirb        w;n  i  ? 

by  a  fair  setttaent/ aud. 'Si^f  aT'^^.t  ^  w°." 
hououraWe  and  mtelligeM  men,  we  a?e  pracIfcaU;  ce,Sn 
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that  the  result  of  the  present  negotiations  will  be  in  all 
respects  satisfactory.'  " 

The  Hospitals  were  next  drawn  into  the  battle.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Cork  United  Trades'  Association  the 
president  alleged  that  the  members  of  the  Cork  clubs  were 
systematically  boycotted  by  the  city  hospitals.  He  care- 
fully avoided  giving  details,  though  he  promised  they 
would  be  forthcoming  if  the  hospital  authorities  should 
think  fit  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject.  He  hinted 
that  the  corporation  grants  might  be  withheld,  and 
suggested  to  the  mechanics  of  the  city  to  think  twice 
before  they  contributed  to  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund. 
After  mentioning  that  one  club  patient  had  received  "  an 
unsatisfactory  reply"  at  the  South  Infirmary  and  that 
another  was  refused  admission  at  the  North  Infii-mary  he 
treated  his  audience  to  a  peroration,  in  which  he  asked, 
Was  "  such  trafiic  in  human  lives  to  be  tolerated  "  ?  The 
president  happened  to  be  a  member  of  a  benefit  club,  and 
his  anxiety  to  attack  the  Cork  medical  men  apparently 
made  him  forget  that  he  was  addressing  a  body  of  trades- 
unionists.  Our  correspondent  inquired  for  us  into  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  against  the  hospitals,  and  re- 
ported : — "  I  have  been  able  to  make  inquiries  with  regard 
to  two  of  the  principal  hospitals  referred  to,  and  I  find 
that  club  patients  have  been  freely  treated  at  these  institu- 
tions. No  doubt  elub  patients  have  in  some  instances 
been  refused  admission,  but  solely  because  they  were  con- 
sidered to  be  cases  unsuitable  for  treatment  in  a  sreneral 
hospital."  When  the  usual  half-yearly  grants  to  the 
North  and  South  Infirmaries  were  being  considered  by  the 
corporation  reference  was  made  to  the  allegations  of  the 
president  of  the  Cork  United  Trades'  Association,  to  the 
effect  that  patients  were  refused  admission  to  those 
hospitals  because  they  belonged  to  benefit  clubs.  Some 
members  of  the  council  voted  in  favour  of  the  money  being 
withheld  pending  an  investigation,  but  the  Mayor  pointed 
out  that  the  statements  were  ex  parte,  and  ultimately  the 
grants  were  sanctioned.  The  governors  of  the  South 
Infirmary  having  requested  the  president  to  supply  further 
particulars,  he  gave  the  name  of  only  one  patient,  who,  on 
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inquiry,  was  found  to  suffer  from  paralysis  agitans,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  rule  of  the  hospital  could  not  be 
admitted  because  his  case  was  incurable.  The  secretary 
had  absolutely  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  patient 
belonged  to  a  benefit  club  or  not,  and,  moreover,  informed 
the  governors  that  several  club  patients  have  been  treated 
in  the  hospital. 
_  The  druggists,  naturally  sore  at  seeing  well-to-do 
citizens  supplied  with  medicines  at  club  rates,  then  threw 
in  their  lot  with  the  medical  men,  for  vhom  things 
looked  well.  In  fact,  at  this  juncture  the  imported 
medical  men  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  friendly  settle- 
ment. The  clubs  could  not  in  very  shame  dismiss  them, 
and  the  medical  men  would  listen  to  no  scheme  of 
compromise  which  admitted  them  to  fellowship  with  their 
brethren. 

In  December,  1895,  the  Cork  medical  men  took  the 
decisive  step  of  forming  a  benefit  club  to  be  managed 
entirely  by  themselves,  and  have  had  every  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  upon  their  determination. 
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THE    POSITION   AT  POETSMOUTH. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lancet. 

The  question  of  medical  aid  for  benefit  clubs,  alwaj^s 
delicate  and  complicated,  is  fraught  with  an  exti-a  and 
local  difficulty  at  Portsmouth.  As  a  general  abstract 
statement  it  may  be  said  that  when  benefit  societies  were 
first  organised  and  medical  men  lent  willing  aid  to  the 
work  it  was  never  foreseen  that  these  societies  would  grow 
so  rapidly  and  become  the  gigantic  and  powerful  institu- 
tions that  exist  to-day.  Then  in  very  many  cases  the 
medical  officer  of  such  societies  thought  that  if  he 
attended  the  bread-winner  on  cheap  club  terms  he  would 
have  the  other  members  of  the  family  as  ordinary  paying 
patients.  Now,  op  the  contrary,  the  benefit  societies  want 
the  wives,  the  daughters,  and  even  the  infants  to  share  in 
the  benefits.  Thus  the  hope  of  creating  a  general  practice 
by  doing  club  contract  work  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  if  not  obliterated  altogether.  At  Portsmouth 
the  Manchester  Unity,  which  is  the  largest  branch  of  the 
Oddfellows'  Society,  now  desires  to  admit  children  of 
both  sexes  from  the  age  of  three  months.  Actually,  only 
male  children  who  are  three  years  old  are  admitted  to 
medical  insurance.  They  pay  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
annum  according  to  the  lodge.  The  men  pay  4s.,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  form  lodges  for  adult  females  at  the  same 
rate  of  payment.  The  Foresters  and  the  Druids  pay  4s. 
for  males  and  28.  for  every  child  from  three  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  The  Manchester  Unity  wishes  to  admit 
children  of  both  sexes  from  three  months.  One  lodge 
proposes  2s.  6d.  for  infants  from  three  months  to  three 
years,  2s.  for  boys  from  three  years  to  eighteen  years, 
28.  for  girls  from  three  years  to  fifteen  years,  and  3s.  6d. 
for  girls  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  years.  After  these 
ages  the  members  would  join  the  lodges  for  adults.  The 
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feeling  in  the  medical  profession  is  naturally  very  strong 
against  the  admission  of  women  and  children,  particularly 
as  the  sum  paid  for  the  adult  males  is  so  small.  The 
Manchester  Unity  has  some  5,000  members  at  Portsmouth, 
the  Foresters  4,000,  and  the  Druids  1,200.  Then  there  is 
the  Temperance  Society  of  the  Eechabitcs.  The  latter  pay 
3s.  6d.  for  adults  and  2s.  for  children  ;  and  quite  recently, 
without  so  much  as  consulting  their  medical  officers,  they 
decided  to  admit  infants  from  the  age  of  six  weeks. 
Many  of  these  Eechabites  are  shipwrights  and  dockyard 
artisans  who  are  in  receipt  of  good  wages,  live  in  comfort- 
able houses,  and  formerly  easily  paid  proper  fees  for  the 
medical  attendance  given  to  their  children.  Now  these 
same  children  are  brought  to  the  Society's  medical  officers, 
who  have  to  attend  to  them  for  the  meagre  sum  of  2s.  a 
year. 

Unfortunately,  in  resisting  these  encroachments  the 
medical  profession  at  Portsmouth  are  met  by  the  special 
local  difficulty  to  which  I  have  alluded.     The  benefit 
clubs  reply  to  all  such  objections  by  pointing  to  the 
Dockyard  Medical  Benefit  Society,  which  takes  in  all  the 
members  of  the  families  concerned,  and  argue  that  they 
must  do  the  same.    This  Dockyard  Society  was  started  at 
Deptford  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  Then 
■when  much  of  the  shipbuilding  work  for  the  British  Navy 
was  transferred  to  Portsmouth  the  society  was  implanted 
m  the  Portsmouth  Dockyard.    None  are  admitted  except 
persons  who  work  in  the  dockyard,  and  the  members  pav 
|d.  per  week  for  themselves  and  for  each  member  of  their 
families.    The  society  is  managed  by  the  workers  them- 
selves, and  the  whole  of  this  sum  is  given  to  the  three 
medical  men  engaged  by  this  organization.    The  societv 
IS  well  organized ;  the  money  is  collected  free  of  expense 
Ihere  used  to  be  a  guinea  fee  allowed  for  accouchements  • 
but  some  SIX  years  ago  the  society  resolved  to  reduce  this 
to  I5s.  and  7s.  6d.  for  miscarrages.   All  the  three  medical 
officers  were  also  expected  to  meet  in  consultation  without 
receiving  any  extra  fee.    No  limit  was  put  to  age,  and 
one  medical  officer  told  me  pathetically  that  he  had  been 
asked  to  give  club  papers  for  the  enrolment  of  a  child 
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three  days  old.  Two  of  the  medical  men,  Dr.  Blackmart 
and  Mr.  Gross,  refused  these  increased  burdens  and 
resigned ;  but  their  places  were  quickly  filled  by  other 
medical  men,  who  eagerly  accepted  these  posts.  Some  of 
the  dockmen,  however,  sympathised  with  the  medical 
oflBcers  who  had  resigned  and  formed  another  society,, 
where  the  terms  are  more  favourable  to  the  profession. 

The  great  question  for  the  moment  is  how  to  prevent 
all  the  benefit  clubs  of  Portsmouth  from  following  the 
example  of  the  Dockyard  Society.  Some  of  the  medical 
men  concerned  have  shown  me  their  ledgers.  Thesfr 
prove  that  men  who  only  pay  4g.  a  year  for  medical 
attendance  as  members  of  clubs  pay  2s.  6d.  a  visit  to 
their  club  oflBcer  when  he  attends  members  of  their 
family.  One  account  showed  that  these  visits  amounted 
to  £7  10s.  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  other  cases 
£2,  £B,  £5,  and  £6  were  paid  by  members  of  clubs  for 
attendance  on  their  families.  These  sums  are  paid  with- 
out complaint,  and  this  makes  it  worth  while  to  be  a  club 
officer.  But  all  these  advantages  will  be  abolished  if  the- 
families  of  members  are  also  to  be  taken  in  by  the  clubs. 
A  struggle  is  likely  to  ensue  on  this  point,  and  the 
question  arises,  first,  whether  the  medical  profession  at 
Portsmouth  is  suflSciently  well  organised  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  clubs,  and,  secondly,  whether  they  will  b& 
loyally  supported  by  the  members  of  the  profession  out- 
side Portsmouth.  As  already  described  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  a 
Medical  Union  has  been  constituted  at  Portsmouth.  Its 
president  is  Mr.  F.  Lord,  who  has  a  very  extensive  club 
practice  in  the  town  ;  the  vice-presidents  are  Mr.  James 
Green  and  Dr.  Lysander  Maybuiy.  Dr.  T.  Frederick 
Pearse,  12,  Norfolk  Street,  Southsea,  is  the  honorary 
secretary ;  and  Dr.  J.  Gr.  Blackman,  Poplar  House, 
Kingston  Crescent,  Portsmouth,  is  the  honorary  treasurer. 
This  union  was  formed  to  defend  the  interests  of  the- 
medical  profession,  to  encourage  friendly  relations  between 
members  of  the  profession,  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
advice  and  united  support,  to  facilitate  interchange  of 
views,  and  to  secure  combined  action  and  consolidated 
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influence  when  difficulties  arise.  Such  is  the  general 
object  of  the  union,  but  its  particular  purpose  is,  first,  to 
"  consider  and  take  action  upon  the  relations  of  medical 
officers  with  friendly  societies  and  medical  aid  associations, 
and  with  regard  to  Poor-law  and  other  official  appoint- 
ments;  secondly,  to  establish,  maintain,  and  circulate 
among  members  of  the  union  a  patients'  black  list  ; 
thirdly,  to  promote  the  improvement  of  medical  fees." 

These  ends  are  to  be  attained,  with  regard  to  friendly 
societies,  by  the  united  action  of  the  members  of  the 
Medical  Union,  so  as  to  enforce  a  wage  limit  beyond 
which  members  of  friendly  societies  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  participate  in  medical  benefits.    It  must  be  admitted 
that,  under  this  heading,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done. 
Everyone  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  a  wage  limit. 
Even  the  members  of  the  friendly  societies  themselves 
do  not  deny  the  justice  of  this  demand.    But  who  is  to 
define  the  wage  limit,  and  on  what  principle  is  it  to  be 
established  ?    Shall  there  be  a  difference  between  married 
and  unmarried  men?    Undoubtedly  a  bachelor  earning 
■£1  a  week  is  much  better  off  than  a  married  man  with 
a  family  who  earns  30s.  a  week.    Then  there  is  the  more 
complicated  question  of  constant  employment.    Plere,  at 
Portsmouth,  men  work  in  the  Royal  Dockyard  for  a 
smaller  wage  than  they  would  earn  in  the  same  trade  if 
working  outside,  but  they  have  constant  employment  and 
pensions  for  old  age.    There  is  no  risk  of  loss  of  employ- 
ment through  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  through  fire  or 
the  employer's  bankruptcy ;  thus,  taking  an  average  of  a 
life,  the  man  who  is  paid  35s.  in  the  dockyard  earns  more 
than  the  man  whose  wages  outside  the  dockyard  and  for 
the  same  sort  of  work  usually  amount  to  £2  per  week 
How  is  the  wage  limit  to  be  established  in  that  case' 
and  who  IS  to  estimate  the  relative  income  of  the  two  men  > 
bupposmg,  however,  answers  can  be  found  for  these  and 
many  other  similar  questions  as  far  as  Portsmouth  is  con- 
cerned, IS  the  Medical  Union  to  establish  a  wage  limit  for 
Portsmouth  alone  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
state  of  affairs  in  other  parts  of  the  country?  Already 
at  Cork  It  has  been  proposed  to  fix  the  wage  limit  at  ^4 
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per  week,  but  every  medical  man  I  have  spoken  to  on  the 
subject  repudiates  such  a  proposal,  and  considers  this 
wage  limit  far  too  high.  As  no  town  can  fight  its  battle 
alone,  but  its  action  must  be  approved  and  supported  by 
the  medical  profession  throughout  the  country,  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  on  this  question  of  wage  limit  must 
be  obtained. 

The  Portsmouth  Union  also  proposes  to  enforce  the 
medical  examination  of  the  new  members  of  friendly 
societies   and  the  payment  of  a  special  fee  fur  such 
examination.    Members  of  clubs  who  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  surgeons'  fund  and  who  require  certificates  are  to  be 
made  to  pay  for  such  certificates.    For  instance,  I  had  the 
case  of  a  man  who  belonged  to  the  Foresters'  Society 
■explained  to  me.    He  paid  for  the  medical  benefits  as  a 
Forester,  but  he  wanted  to  join  the  Druids  for  financial 
benefits  only.    Before  the  Druids  would  thus  insure  hini 
they  wanted  a  medical  certificate,  and  sent  him  to  their 
medical  officer,  who  was  also  the  officer  of  the  Foresters 
Societv.    The  latter  obtained  no  fee  for  examining  the 
man,  and  as  he  did  not  pay  for  medical  benefits  from  the 
Druids   the   officer   got  no   advantage  whatsoever  ior 
examining  this  case  and  giving  a  certificate.    The  wife  ot 
this  man  was  also  sent  to  the  officer  to  be  examined 
before  she  was  admitted  to  funeral  benefits.    Again  the 
officer  received  no  fee.    Indeed,  men  constantly  come  tor 
examination,  they  pay  no  fee,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  they  are  going  to  pay  for  medical  insurance. 
If  they  are  examined  merely  for  financial  benefits  tJien 
the  medical  officer's  work  is  absolutely  unrequited.  The 
Medical  Union  further  urges  that  visiting  members  should 
not  be  allowed  medical  benefits  except  after  a  satisfactory 
medical  examination.     The  Southsea  district  of  Ports- 
mouth is  a  health  resort.    Many  old  members  of  benefit 
societies,  who  have  paid  their  subscriptions  for  many  years 
in  the  business  centres  where  they  have  lived  and  worked, 
retire   in   their  old  age  and  establish  themse  ves  at 
Southsea  at  that  period  of  declining  life  and  health  when 
they  are  likely  to  require  the  most  medical  assistance. 
Because  they  belong  to  the  same  societies  that  exist  at 
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Portsmouth  these  so-called  visiting  members  ex2)ect  to  be 
attended  by  the  Portsmouth  medical  oflScer  of  their 
society.  This  throws  an  altogether  unfair  burden  on  such 
medical  officers  at  health  resorts  or  places  where  people 
go  precisely  because  they  are  delicate,  old,  or  ill. 

The  other  objects  of  the  Portsmouth  Medical  Union 
are  to  alter  the  tenure  of  office  so  that  there  should  be  a 
three  months'  notice  on  either  side,  to  raise  the  rate  of 
subscription  for  juveniles,  and  to  obtain  the  united  action 
of  members  of  the  union  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
females  to  the  medical  feenefits  of  friendly  societies,  but  I 
have  already  dealt  at  length  with  these  points. 

The  rules  of  the  Portsmouth  Medical  Union  are  that 
every  registered  medical  practitioner  shall  be  eligible  for 
membership  on  payment  of  an  annual  subscription  of  Ss. 
to  cover  working  expenses.    Besides  the  officials  whose 
names  are  given  above  there  is   a  committee   of  six 
members,  and  four  form  a  quorum  at  committee  meetings. 
Officers  and  committeemen  are  elected  at  each  annual 
meeting,  and  the  committee  has  power  in  the  interval  to 
fill  up  such  vacancies  as  may  occur.    The  committee  is  to 
meet  once  a  month  or  oftener  if  necessary.    On  a  requisi- 
tion of  six  members  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  union 
must  be  called,  but  such  meeting  shall  discuss  no  other 
question  than  that  for  which  it  was  convoked.    The  most 
important  rule  is  that  which  exacts  a  personal  pledge  from 
all  members  of  the  union  that  they  will  not  oppose  any 
practitioner  "  in  any  course  of  action  which  he  may  take 
with  the   concurrence  of  the  committee  in  his  official 
capacity  concerning  any  public  appointment,"    This  does 
not  imphcitly  pledge  the  members  not  to  improve  their 
positions;  but,  as  it  includes  cases  where  medical  men 
resign  their  posts  on  a  matter  of  principle,  it  will,  if  carried 
out  tend  to  greatly  improve  the  conditions  under  which 
club  work  IS  done.    There  are  some  two  hundred  medical 
men  at  Portsmouth,  but  the  majority  are  retired  from  the 
army  or  naval  service.  There  are  about  eighty  medical  men 
m  practice  at  Portsmouth,  and  they  have  all  signed  this 
pledge.    All  are  therefore  in  honour  bound  not  to  accept 
any  post  which  may  be  vacant  because  its  former  occupant 
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has,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee  of  the  Medical 
Union,  resigned  on  a  matter  of  principle.    If,  however, 
any  member  proves  false  to  this  pledge  then  "  any  member 
acting,  in  the  opinion  of  a  special  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  union 
shall,  upon  a  majority  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
members  present,  be  suspended,  or  expelled,  and  without 
appeal,  from  the  advantages  of  the  union."    A  fourteen 
days'  notice  must  be  given  for  the  convocation  of  such  a 
meeting.      The    great   question  remains  whether  such 
expulsion  from  the  union  will  in  itself  be  in  all  cases  a- 
sufficient  deterrent  to  ensure  implicit  obedience  on  the 
part  of  all  the  members  of  the  Medical  TJnion.    If  so, 
then  will  not  some  medical  men  from  other  towns,  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Portsmouth  Union  and  who  have  not 
given  any  pledge,  come  and  take  the  vacant  posts  ?  What 
in  that  case  will  be  the  action  of  the  Portsmouth  Medical 
Union  ?    These  questions  show  how  necessary  it  is  that 
medical  unions  should  be  national  as  well  as  local. 


Sept.  21,  1895. 


One  of  the  great  difficulties  at  Portsmouth  is  due  to 
the  fact,  as  already  explained,  that  the  Portsmouth  Dock- 
yard Medical  Benefit  Society  admits  infants  and  luveniies 
as  well  as  adults  at  the  uniform  rate  of  id.  per  head  per 
week    I  have  now  before  me  the  balance-sheet  of  this 
society  for  the  year  1894.    There  are  the  medical  fund, 
the  management  fund,  and  the  reserve  fund.    The  ^d. 
contributions  for  the  year  brought  in  =8898  8s.  7d.  arrears 
paid  during  the  year  £22  3s.  8M.,  and  £2  9s.  8^  were 
transferred  from  the  reserve  fund,  making  a  total  ot 
^8923  2s     This  was  divided  among  the  three  medical 
officers  of  the  society,  the  first  medical  officer  receiymg 
£381  lis.  lid.,  the  second  £351  lis.  9id.,  and  the  third 
£189  18s.  3*d.     The  management  fund  amounted  to 
£67  8s  lid  ,  and  is  raised  by  entrance  fees  and  a  subscnp- 
tion  of  lid-  per  quarter  per  member.    Then  there  is  a> 
reserve  fuad,  supported  by  the  first  month's  contributions. 
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to  assist  in  paying  medical  officers  for  those  members 
leaving  the  society  when  in  arrears.  This  fund  amounts 
actually  to  <£120,  and  was  increased  during  the  year  to  the 
extent  of  .£8  13s.  6d.  These  figures  suggest  the  questions 
as  to  what  was  the  amount  of  work  done  for  these  various 
sums  paid  to  the  medical  officers,  and  how  was  the  work 
done.  The  duties  of  the  medical  officers  are  defined 
in  the  book  of  rules  as  follows  :  "  The  medical  officer  shall 
be  bound  to  supply  all  necessary  medicines,  leeches, 
dressings,  bandages,  splints,  and  whatever  may  be 
required  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  disease  or  hurt, 
and  the  due  performance  of  his  duties  he  by  his  agreement 
engages  to  perform;  all  splints,  bandages,  &c., "supplied 
by  the  medical  officer  to  be  returned  or  paid  for  by 
the  member,  and  that  members  are  to  find  their  own 
bottles,  and  in  all  cases  when  able  to  attend  at  the 
surgery ;  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  medical  officers  one 
month's  notice  to  be  given  by  the  party  requiring  the 
same;  for  such  services  he  received  2s.  2d.  per  annum 
for  each  member  in  his  district,  payable  quarterly.  Any 
member  requiring  medical  attendance  and  unable  to  attend 
the  surgery  shall  give  proper  notice  in  writing  to  the 
medical  officer,  with  member's  residence  in  full,  which 
should  if  possible  be  before  10  a.m.,  who  shall  attend  to 
the  same  without  delay."  Such  is  the  actual  phraseology 
of  the  rules.  The  medical  officer  who  received  for  the 
year  1894  the  sum  of  ^381  lis.  lid.  very  obligingly  went 
through  his  books,  and  ascertained  that  he  had  ^iven 
4,6oO  consultations  to  the  members  of  the  society  in  his 

^flf^o  ^""^       ^^^^  ^'^^^  Dividing  this  total 

ot  b,bU8  consultations  by  the  sum  received,  the  fees  paid 
amounted  to  Is.  IJd.  per  consultation.  From  this  must 
be  deducted  the  cost  of  the  medicines,  etc.,  which  in  this 
case  was  estimated  at  about  half  the  total  sum.  Now  it 
should  be  observed  that  since  this  society  was  first 
founded  the  wages  earned  at  the  docks  have  increased  to 
an  extent  of  about  10s.  a  week,  but  it  has  never  oc  urred 

medical  fees  in  due  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of 
wages  they  had  secured.    Nor  has  any  attempt  been 
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made  by  the  Dockyard  Medical  Benefit  Society  to  establish 
a  wage  limit.  On  the  contrary,  the  President  of  the 
Liberal  Union,  who  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  is  employed  in  the  dockyard,  and  also  keeps 
a  newspaper  shop,  is  a  member  of  the  Dockyard  Medical 
Benefit  Society.  One  of  the  medical  officers  of  this 
society  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians,  and 
has  to  attend  his  colleague  on  the  board  for  the 
munificent  remuneration  of  one  halfpenny  per  week. 

The  example  of  the  Dockyard  Society  is  unfortunately 
spreading.     The  Rechabites  having   decided  to  admit 
infants  and  juveniles,  the  six  or  seven  medical  men  m 
their  service  recently  sent  in  a  joint  protestation  stating 
that  for  juveniles  the  contributions  should  be  augmented. 
Children,  they   urged,  required  more   attendance  and 
medicine  than  adults  ;  that  the  proposed  fee  of  2s.  2d.  per 
annum  for  children  was  insufficient  and  should  be  the  same 
as  for  adults— namely  4s.  per  annum.     This  request  has 
been  rejected,  and  the  reason  given  for  this  refusal  is  that 
the  average  rate  of  sickness  among  members  is  much  less 
than   in    similar   societies  which  do   not    adopt  the 
temperance  pledge.     I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtam 
any  statistics  that  prove  this  contention.     On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  met  a  medical  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
Eechabites  who,   on  the  contrary,  considered  them  an 
unhealthy  set  of  people.     The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  total 
abstainei-   sometimes  means  that  his  digestive  faculties 
are  so  impaired  that  he  could  not  drink  even  if  he  wished 
to  drink.     Others  very  wisely  become  total  abstainers 
because  their  parents  were  excessive  drinkers  and  they 
fear  thevmay  inherit  the  alcoholic  taint.  In  a  word  many 
persons' are  total  abstainers  precisely  because  their  health 
i  not  all  that  could  be  desired.     The  Eechabites  further 
ffive  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  grant  the  request  of  their 
medical  officers  that  their  members  pass  a  medical  examina- 
tion before  being  admitted,  and  that  this  is  not  done  by  a  1 
societies  ;  and,  moreover,  that  "  in  one  society  at  least  m 
Portsmouth  the  whole  of  the  family,  adults  as  well  as 
children,  are  received  at  the  same  rate— viz.,  id.  per 
member  per  week."     By  this,  of  course,  they  mean  the 
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Dockyard  Medical  Benefit  Society.     Thus  we  have  iu  this 
reply,   written  by  the    secretary   of    the  Rechabites, 
documentary  evidence  of  the  evil  wrought  by  the  example 
of  the  Dockyard  Society.    They  go  on  to  say  that  cases  of 
infectious  disease  are  treated  at  the  infectious  hospital 
and  accidents  at  the  Landport  Hospital,  so  that  their 
medical  officers  have  not  to  attend  such  cases.  Havino- 
thus  refused  to  make  any  extra  allowance  for  juvenile 
branches  the  Secretary  of  the  Rechabites  seeks  to  increase 
the  duties  of  the  medical  officers,  and  this  in  a  very 
objectionable  manner.  He  adds  that  the  Rechabites  "would 
also  respectfully  ask  their  surgeons   to  request  to  see 
members'  contribution  cards  when  application  is  made  for 
medical  aid,  as  they  would  thereby  protect  themselves  from 
imposition,  and  also  assist  the  superintendent  in  reducing 
the  amount  of  arrears,  which  would,  of  course,  put  the 
Tents  in  a  better  financial  position."     Thus  the  medical 
men  are  to  act  as  detectives  working  on  behalf  of  the 
collectors  of  subscriptions,  a  very  unpleasant  task  which 
cerfcamly  forms  no  part  of  medical  duties.     In  the  face  of 
this  most  unsatisfactory  reply  the  medical  officers  in  the 
service  of  the  Rechabites  seem  disposed  to  resign  their 
situations.  In  that  case,  the  medical  profession  throuo-hout 
G-reat  Britain  should  be  warned  and  made  to  understand 
that  lb  would  be  a  dishonourable  act  to  accept  any  offer 
that  may  be  made  by  the  Rechabites  of  Portsmouth. 
_     It  IS  not  only  the  Rechabites  who  are  seeking  to  admit 
juveniles,  but  a  very  large  lodge  of  the  Oddfellows  at 
Portsmouth  have  now  notified  their  intention  to  admit 
mtants,  and  this  may  also  cause  the  resignation  of  the 
medical  officers  concerned.    The  medical  officer  who  has 
received  this  notification  has  a  very  large  club  oractice 
Me  calculates  that  he  is  occupied  three  hours  per  dav  iu 
his  own  surgery  receiving  club  patients,  and  some  of 
them  are  sufficiently  well  o£E  to  ride  to  his  surgery  on 
their  bicycles      Then  he  has  to  see  about   ten  club 
patients  per  day  in  their  own  homes.      Altogether  his. 
club  patients  take  up  about  five  hours  per  day,  and  for 
this  he  receives  just  upon  £1  per  day.    The  dispenser  he 
has  to  keep  and  the  medicine  he  has  to  supply  cost  him 
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about  a  third  of  this  sum.  Five  hours  per  day  at  ^61 
equals  4s.  per  hour,  and,  deducting  the  cost  of  medicine, 
<&c.,  we  get  a  net  profit  of  about  2s.  8d.  per  hour  of 
professional  work.  The  fee  for  each  consultation,  in- 
cluding medicine,  amounts  in  this  case  to  from  4d.  to  5d. 
Nevertheless,  the  members  of  these  clubs  imagine  that 
their  medical  ofl&cers  are  very  well  paid  and  rapidly 
accumulate  fortunes.  This  is  esj^ecially  the  case  when 
the  medical  man  keeps  a  carriage.  They  do  not  realise 
that  a  carriage  costs  10s.  a  day,  and  that  even  at  this 
price  it  is  often  about  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  over 
the  twenty  or  more  miles  that  have  to  be  travelled  in  the 
course  of  the  day  so  as  to  see  all  his  patients.  Then 
there  is  the  terrible  fact  that  the  more  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  the  medical  man  does  his  work  the 
greater  the  number  of  patients  who  flock  to  his  surgery  ; 
but,  as  the  number  of  patients  does  not  increase  the 
amount  of  the  fees,  so  there  is  every  temptation  to  neglect 
the  patients  and  not  encourage  their  visits.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  merely  the  question  of  cheapness  that  members 
of  benefit  societies  should  consider,  but  rather  the  kind 
of  attendance  they  receive.  This,  again,  depends  on  the 
individual  medical  ofl&cer,  who  may  or  who  may  not  do 
his  very  best  without  any  thought  of  the  remuneration  he 
is  likely  to  obtain.  The  one  advantage  of  doing  the  work 
well  is  that  the  patients,  if  thoroughly  satisfied,  -will  very 
frequently  continue  to  consult  the  club  medical  officer 
even  if  he  resigns  his  position  on  the  club  and  then 
claims  the  usual  fees.  There  is  at  least  one  medical  nian 
at  Portsmouth  who  has  found  it  to  be  no  loss  to  resign 
his  position  as  medical  officer  of  the  dockyard  society. 
Many  of  his  club  patients  continue  to  consult  him.  They 
are  fewer  in  number,  but  as  they  pay  proper  fees  his 
income  does  not  suffer  and  he  has  much  more  leisure. 
Two  or  three  families  are  often  preferable  to  an  entire 
lodge  of  a  club.  Also  the  presence  of  some  ten  to  twenty 
club  patients  waiting  to  see  their  medical  attendant  has  a 
deterrent  effect  on  private  practice.  Ordinary  patients  do 
not  like  to  be  confused  with  club  patients,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  sort  these  and  place  them  in  different 
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waiting-rooms.  Errors  that  give  offence  are  often  com- 
mitted. Thus  club  practice  has  numerous  inconveniences  ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  many  medical  men  who  lack  the 
courage  to  give  up  a  small  certainty  and  to  incur  some 
risk,  even  if  it  be  but  a  slight  risk,  to  secure  a  general 
all-round  improvement  for  themselves  and  the  whole  of 
the  profession. 

Sept.  28,  1895. 


c 


III. 


MEDICAL  AID  COMPANIES  AT  EASTBOURNE. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lancet. 

The  situation  at  Eastbourne  differs  fundamentally  from 
what  I  have  seen  and  described  at  Portsmouth.  In 
the  latter  town  a  union  of  medical  men  has  been  formed 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  friendly  societies  who 
seek  to  form  lodges  of  children  and  females.    At  East- 
bourne the  question  of  the  friendly  societies  has  not  yet 
been  taken  in  hand,  and  for  the  moment  the  struggle  is 
directed  against  the  National  Medical  Aid  Company, 
Limited.    The  method  of  action  at  Eastbourne  is  also 
totally  different.     For  many  years  two  assurance  com- 
panies which  deal  mainly  with  the  poor  have  done  an 
extensive  business  in  this  town.    The  one  is  the  Liverpool 
Victoria  Legal   Friendly   Society,  and  the   other  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Company,  whose  transactions  are 
confined  exclusively  to  life  assurance,  medical  aid  forming 
no  part  of  their  operations.    To  secure  life  assurances 
the  former  of  these  companies  became  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  National  Medical  Aid  Company,  Limited. 
It  employs  a  considerable  number  of  canvassers,  and  it 
would  seem  that  these  men  find  it  easier  to  persuade 
people    to   insure    against    sickness    tlian  to  insure 
their  lives.     The  canvassers,  therefore,  very  often  open 
the  negotiations  by  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  paying 
Id.  per  week  to  the  National  Medical  Aid  Company 
so  as  to  secure  the  services  of  the  medical  men  employed 
by  that  company.     Then  when   this  point   has  met 
with  approval  the  canvasser  explains  that  such  medical 
insurance  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  person  in  question 
also  insures  his  life  and  that  the  life  insurance  is  granted 
by  the  Liverpool  Victoria  Legal  Friendly  Society.  This 
method  of  canvassing  for  life  insurances  proved  so  success- 
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ful  that  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company  Avas  com- 
pelled to  adopt  similar  means. 

Early  this  year  a  private  meeting  was  held.  Some  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  who  suffered  con- 
siderably from  this  state  of  affairs,  approached  the 
Eastbourne  Medical  Society.  This  is  a  purely  scientific 
body  constituted  for  social  purposes,  and  not  especially 
with  a  view  to  defending  the  material  interests  of  the 
profession.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Muir  Smith  was  allowed  to 
read,  last  April,  a  paper  to  this  medical  society  setting 
forth  the  abuses  that  had  arisen.  A  resolution  was 
carried  to  the  effect  that  the  medical  profession  should 
themselves  organise  a  medical  aid  society,  which  would  do 
the  work  that  had  previously  been  done  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  ethics  of  the  profession  and  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  commercial  assur- 
ance companies.  For  this  purpose  the  i-esolution  carried 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Eastbourne  Medical  Society  urged 
that  a  charitable  institution,  an  endowed  provident 
dispensary  which  exists  at  Eastbourne,  should  be  asked  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand.  The  Provident  Dispensary  was 
requested  to  cooperate  and  reorganise  on  the  lines  ap- 
proved by  the  general  body  of  the  profession  at 
Eastbourne.  These  negotiations  were  not,  however, 
successful.  It  was  stated  that  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
pensary in  question  had  endowments  made  it  difficult  to 
alter  its  rules  and  methods  of  working.  One  of  the  great 
objects  held  in  view  was  that  the  number  of  medical  men 
giving  medical  aid  should  not  be  limited.  The  National 
Medical  Aid  Company  at  Eastbourne  employed  three 
medical  officers  and  was  willing  to  guarantee  a  minimum 
income.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  great  temptation  for  the 
young  practitioner  who  has  no  opening  and  no  private 
means  to  live  upon  while  he  creates  a  practice.  ,  Now, 
however,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  these  assurance 
■and  medical  aid  companies  are  the  only  road  to  a  poor 
practice.  The  association  which  the  medical  men  them- 
selves have  formed  opens  its  arms  to  all  new-comers  if 
-they  are  fully  qualified.  This  association  was  organised 
when  the  negotiations  with  the  existing  dispensary  fell 
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through.  It  is  called  "The  Eastbourne  Provident  Medical 
Association,"  and  was  finally  constituted  in  August.  It 
began  work  at  the  commencement  of  September,  1895. 
The  object  of  the  association,  as  oflBcially  stated  in  its 
rules,  is  to  establish  a  self-supporting  society  to  enable 
such  persons  within  the  borough  of  Eastbourne  as  cannot 
pay  for  medical  attendance  at  the  usual  rates  to  secure  for 
themselves  and  their  families  the  advantages  of  medical 
attendance,  advice,  and  medicine  during  illness.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen,  the  object  is  the  same  as  that  professed  by 
the  medical  aid  companies,  but  the  management  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession,  and  there  can  be 
no  further  question  of  utilising  medical  aid  as  a  means  of 
inducing  people  to  insure  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of 
some  financial  speculation. 

The   Eastbourne   Provident  Medical   Association  is 
managed  by  a  general  committee  consisting  of  all  the 
acting  medical  staff  and  of  a  consulting  medical  staff  of 
two  representatives  deputed  by  the  Eastbourne  Medical 
Society  who  are  not  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  association. 
This  latter  clause  was  inserted  so  that  there  should  be 
some  outside  control,  but  of  a  purely  professional  kind, 
and  appointed  by  members  of  the  profession  not  financially 
interested.     The  honorary  secretary  and  the  honorary 
treasurer  are  also  medical  men,  but  are  not  members  of 
the  staff.    The  association  was  fortunate  m  securing  Mr. 
J   H  Ewart,  the  present  Presideat  of  the  Eastbourne 
Medical   Society,  as   its   chairman  of  committee  and 
treasurer.    The  post  of  honorary  secretary  is  held  by  Ur. 
A  Harper.  Both  these  gentlemen  have  the  right  to  speak 
and  vote  at  the  meetings  of  the  managing  committee. 
Seven  members,  including  the  officials,  form  a  quorum. 
For  ordinary  routine  work  there  is  a  subcommittee  con- 
sisting of  the  secretary,  the  treasurer,  and  three  com- 
mitteemen, three  in  this  case  forming  a  quorum,  ihe 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  appoint  one  or  more  col  ectors 
at  a  weekly  salary  and  a  commission.    These  collectors 
have  to  go  round  to  all  the  members,  collecting  the  weekly 
or  monthly  subscriptions  paid  to  obtain  medical  aid,  teep 
account  of  the  same,  and  pay  the  money  received  to  the 
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treasurer  once  a  week.    The  treasurer  has  to  check  the 
collector's  books  ;  and  every  quarter,  after  deducting  what 
is  required  to  pay  the  working  expenses,  he  divides  the 
rest  among  the  acting  medical  staff  proportionately  to  the 
number  of  members  on  their  respective  lists.    Thus  each 
medical  officer  is  paid  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  persons  under  his  care,  and  he  receives  all  the  sub- 
scriptions these  persons  have  paid  except  what  is  deducted 
to  cover  the  working  expenses.    This  completely  puts  an 
end  to  the  exploiting  and  sweating  of  medical  men.  The 
pay  may  not  be  high  ;   but,  such  as  it  is,  no  one  makes 
any  profit  out  of  it  save  the  medical  man  himself.  Also 
the  public — that  is,  the  subscribing  members — will  not  be 
urged  by  canvassers  or  collectors  to  seek  the  services  of 
one  medical  man  instead  of  another.    One  of  the  rules 
stipulates  that  "no  orders  or  communications  shall  be 
given  to  the  collectors  except  through   the  honorary 
secretary."    Then,  while  no  particular  men  are  to  be 
especially  recommended  by  the  collectors,  the  association, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  open  to  all  comers.    This  is  the 
rule,  and,  as  important  principles  are  involved,  it  is  worth 
quoting  the  text  of  the  rule  word  for  word  : — "  Any  duly 
qualified  and  registered  practitioner  resident  in  East- 
bourne (not  practising  as  a  homoeopath)  may  become  a 
member  of  the  staff,  subject  only  to  his  appointment  being 
approved  by  the  committee.    All  members  of  the  staff 
must  also  sign  an  undertaking  (a)  not  to  conduct  clubs  of 
their  own  at  all  (other  than  friendly  societies  registered 
under  the  Act),  unless  it  be  at  rates  Jdgher  than  those  of 
the  Eastbourne  Provident  Medical  Association;    (b)  to 
have  no  professional  intercourse  whatsoever  with  any 
medical  man  who  associates  himself  with  any  of  the 
companies  known  as  medical  aid  societies  or  with  similar 
institutions  so  long  as  the  methods  adopted  by  these 
societies  include  (1)  canvassing  for  members  in  the  interest 
of  mdividual  practitioners  ;  (2)  the  virtual  sweating  of 
their  medical  officers  by  the  inadequate  remuneration 
ottered  for  the  work  done." 

The  latter  part  of  the  above  rule  has  also  formed  the 
text  of  a  general  declaration  which  has  been  presented  to 
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all  the  practitioners  at  Eastbourne.    Thirty -eight  medical 
men  have  signed  this  pledge.  Only  one  has  failed  to  do  so, 
and  he  is  not  hostile  to  the  object  held  in  view,  but  objects 
to  anything  that  may  be  considered  like  a  trades-union. 
The    medical   profession    at   Eastbourne,   it   must  be 
acknowledged,  have  acted  with  great  public  spirit,  and  the 
feeling  of  professional  solidarity  has  been  strong  among 
them.    At  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine 
that  a  similar  high  and  honourable  spirit  prevails  among 
the  medical  men  of  everj^  town  in  England.    It  would  not 
be  so  easy  to  secure  everywhere  the  same  unity  of  action. 
There  is  at  Eastbourne  an  exceptionally  large  proportion 
of  active  medical  men  who  possess  private  means,  and  who 
can  therefore  afford  to  enter  upon  a  struggle  with  the 
medical  aid  companies.    Then  there  are  various  local  social 
reasons  which  tend  to  give  a  high  tone  to  the  members  of 
the  profession  who  practise  at  Eastbourne.    Thus,  the 
above  pledge  was  not  only  readily  signed,  but  has  been 
honourably  observed. 

The  primary  object  in  this  movement  has  not  been  to 
improve  the  financial  situation  of  the  medical  men,  but  to 
combat  that  system  of  canvassing  which  built  up  a  private 
]jractice  in  a  manner  opposed  to  all  professional  rules. 
The  canvasser,  to  secure'his  commission  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  assurance  companv  he  represented, 
would  try  to  persuade  persons  to  leave  their  medical  man 
and  to  accept  instead  the  services  of  the  practitioner  who 
was  the  servant  of  the  association  or  company  for  which 
he  worked.  In  thus  touting  it  was  not  to  the  canvassers 
a  matter  of  professional  etiquette— it  was  merely  a  matter 
of  business ;  their  only  object  was  to  obtam  customers  and 
to  gain  commissions.  '  They  used  the  medical  man  as  an 
article  of  trade,  as  a  sort  of  decoy  duck  so  as  to  obtam 
subscribers  to  their  assurance  companies.  The  methods, 
the  arguments,  and  the  language  employed  by  these  can- 
vassers was  altogether  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
profession.  It  was  intolerable  that  medical  men  should 
be  thus  utilised  as  a  bait  for  the  running  of  commercial 
companies.  The  question  of  inadequate  remuneration  was 
altogether  a  secondary   consideration.     The  National 
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Medical  Aid  Company,  Limited,  used  to  collect  a  penny 
per  week  from  adults  and  a  halfpenny  per  week  from 
juveniles ;  but  on  a  joint  protest  being  made  by  its 
medical  officers  in  1893  the  subscription  was  raised  to  a 
penny  for  juveniles.  From  this  sum  15  per  cent,  was 
deducted  for  working  expenses  and  the  rest  given  to  the 
medical  officers.  But  the  company  also  charged  and  kept 
for  itself  4d.  for  entrance  fee,  2d.  for  first  card,  and  Id. 
for  other  cards.  It  further  enforced  the  renewal  of  cards 
when  they  were  soiled.  Still,  the  general  impression  is 
that  it  is  not  from  these  small  sums  or  from  the  15  per  cent, 
deducted  from  the  subscriptions  that  the  main  profits  are 
made.  The  chief  object  is  to  induce  people  to  insure  their 
lives  or  join  a  burial  fund ;  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
persons  thus  insured  ultimately  let  their  policies  lapse 
adds  immensely  to  the  profits  of  the  undertaking. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  to  the  canvasser  for  a  com- 
pany the  question  of  wage  limit  is  of  no  importance 
whatsoever ;  on  the  contrary,  far  from  desiring  that  only 
poor  people  should  subscribe  for  medical  benefits,  the 
canvasser  prefers  those  who  are  comfortably  situated,  for 
they  are  more  likely  to  pay  large  premiums  for  life 
insurance.  Thus,  the  material  interests  as  well  as  the 
dignity  of  the  medical  profession  were  compromised. 
Such  are  some  of  the  principal  reasons  which  have  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Eastbourne  Provident  Medical 
Association.  Having  decided  upon  this  course  of  action^ 
the  three  medical  officers  in  the  service  of  the  National 
Medical  Aid  Company,  Limited,  gave  a  three  months* 
notice  of  their  intention  to  quit.  They  employed  the 
interval  in  explaining  to  their  patients  the  motive  of  their 
resignation  and  that  they  would  secure  the  same  ad- 
vantages by  joining  the  new  association  which  the 
profession  had  themselves  formed.  There  seems  to  be 
but  little  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
will  follow  their  medical  men  and  join  the  new  association 
the  latter  have  organised.  Then  all  those  practitioners 
who  had  private,  medical,  or  slate  clubs  of  their  own  have 
brought  over  all  their  menibers  to  the  new  association, 
ihis  was  the  more  easy  to  do  as  in  most  instances  it  did 
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not  involve  more  than  a  change  of  name.  The  members 
pay  about  the  same  subscription  and  are  attended  by  the 
same  medical  man.  There  are  already  nine  practitioners 
on  the  medical  staff  of  the  Eastbourne  Provident  Medical 
Association,  and  this  is  a  great  practical  advantage.  No 
benefit  club,  no  medical  aid  company,  could  possibly  offer 
its  members  so  large  a  choice  of  medical  men  in  so  small 
a  town  as  Eastbourne.  As  a  nile,  members  joining  such 
organisations  have  no  choice  at  all,  but  must  accept  the 
services  of  the  medical  officer  of  their  society  who  resides 
in  their  district.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  pro- 
paganda in  favour  of  the  new  association  was  so  successful 
that  the  three  medical  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
National  Medical  Aid  Company  were  not  required  to 
serve  the  full  three  months  of  their  notice.  They  were 
set  free  at  the  end  of  the  second  month,  for  fear,  perhaps, 
that  they  would  persuade  all  the  members  subscribing  to 
the  company  to  subscribe  in  future  to  the  association 
founded  and  managed  by  the  medical  men  themselves. 
The  National  Medical  Aid  Company,  driven  into  a  comer 
by  the  resignation  of  its  fully  qualified  medical  officers, 
has  had  to  import  medical  assistance.  No  sooner  had  the 
gentleman  selected  arrived  at  Eastbourne  than  a  courteous 
appeal  was  addressed  to  him  not  to  place  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  interests  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  medical  profession  at  Eastbourne.  He,  however, 
leplied  that  it  was  for  him  a  question  of  &  s.  d.,  and  that 
if  he  refused  the  post  there  were  many  others  quite 
willing  to  take  it.  He  is  alone  to  do  the  work  of  the 
three  medical  officers  who  resigned,  but  there  is  not  so 
much  to  do,  for  so  many  of  the  members  of  the  Na,tional 
Medical  Aid  Company  have  now  left  that  organisation  to 
join  the  Eastbourne  Provident  Medical  Association.  Con- 
sequently the  presence  of  this  gentleman  at  Eastbourne 
does  not  cause  much  apprehension.  Still,  the  question 
remains  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  practitioners 
■who  in  such  struggles  serve  medical  aid  companies,  who 
take  sides  against  the  interests  of,  and  help  to  thwart  the 
efforts  made  to  maintain  the  dignity  of,  the  profession. 
With  regard  to  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company 
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there  have  been   no  difficulties   at   Eastbourne.  This 
company  does  a  very  large  insurance  businese  with  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  Eastbourne  population,  and  never 
desired  to  complicate  this  business  with  the  giving  of 
medical  aid.    The  competition,  iiowever,  of  tlie  Liverpool 
Victoria  Legal  Friendly  Society   compelled  it   to  add 
medical  aid  to  the  ordinary  inducements  offered  to  its 
customers.     The   agents   of  the   Prudential  Company 
were,  nevertheless,  strictly  enjoined  not  to  canvass  for 
medical  men,  and  were  given  no  incentive  to  do  so.    If  a 
person  who  was  urged  to  insure  his  life  on  his  own  accord 
asked  to  be  also  insured  against   sickness,  the  agent 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  medical  men,  but  not  other- 
wise.   The  agent  received  no  commission  if  the  medical 
insurance  was  effected ;  it  only  enabled  him  to  offer  the 
same  advantages  as  the  rival  life  insurance  company.  The 
arrangement,  also,  is  a  purely  local  affair,  and  not  a 
general  custom  with  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company. 
If,  though  not  in  any  way  urged  to  do  so,  the  subscriber 
to  a  life  insurance  also  desired  medical  aid  he  had  to 
present  himself  to  one  of  the  medical  men  suggested  by 
the  agent,  who  examined  the  person  and  imposed  his  own 
wage  limit.    The  medical  man  then  sent  his  own  collector 
for  the  weekly  or  monthly  payments,  paid  his  own  expenses 
of  collecting,  and  kept  all  that  remained  for  himsehf. 
Under  these  circumstances  the   Prudential  Assurance 
Co  nipany  has  no  objection  to    the   formation   of  the 
Eastbourne  Provident  Medical  Association ;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  its  members  that  desire  medical  aid  have  been 
transferred  to  this  association.    The  Prudential  Assurance 
Company  is  working  in  harmony  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  advises  all  its  customers  to  join  the  organiza- 
tion formed  by  them.    Though   this  is  of  no  direct 
financial  advantage  to  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company 
it  enables  the  company  to  attend  strictly  to  its  own 
business  instead  of  dabbling  with  medical  aid ;  and  to 
those  of  its  customers  who  want  medical  aid  the  company 
can  offer  a  choice  of  nine  medical  men  of  good  reputation, 
while  Its  rivals  can  now  only  command  the  services  of  one 
single  practitioner. 
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The  Eastbourne  Provident  Medical  Association  has 
boldly  grappled  with  the  vexed  question  of  the  wage 
limit.  First,  it  stipulates  in  its  rules  that  no  person  can 
become  a  member  who  is  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief. 
All  applicants  must  be  examined  and  declared  to  be  in 
good  health  by  one  of  the  medical  officers,  and  persons  of 
indifferent  health  can  only  be  admitted  at  special  rates  to 
be  determined  by  the  committee.  Then  the  rules  explain 
that,  "  although  a  most  desirable  matter,  it  is  very  difficult 
in  practice  to  adopt  a  hard-and-fast  wage  limit,  and  there- 
fore it  would  appear  that  the  best  way  of  preventing  abuse 
of  the  association  by  persons  who  are  too  comfortably  off 
will  be  by  leaving  absolute  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  to  consider  the  case  of  every  applicant  on  its 
own  merits." 

The  fact  is  that  at  Eastbourne,  more  especially,  a 
hard-and-fast  rule  would  not  be  fair.  Living  is  very  dear 
at  Eastbourne,  and  rents  are  particularly  high.  The 
average  rent  of  a  workman's  cottage  is  8s.  a  week  ;  no 
cottage  can  be  found  under  6s.,  and  many  working  men 
have  to  pay  more  than  10s.  a  week  for  rent.  Provisions 
generally  are  dearer  than  in  large  manufactui-ing  towns, 
and  great  distress  prevails  in  the  winter,  for  most  of  the 
artisans  at  Eastbourne  depend  on  the  building  trades. 
Even  the  lodging-house  keepers  are  often  in  sore 
difficulties,  for  they  have  enormous  expenses,  and  they  are 
not  always  certain  of  letting  their  apartments.  Thus, 
there  are  several  good  reasons  for  admitting  a  high 
wage  limit,  and  the  matter  is  left  in  a  measure  to  the 
discretion  of  the  committee.  Nevertheless,  there  must  be 
a  general  rule,  and  the  Eastbourne  Provident  Medical 
Association  has  not  hesitated,  in  spite  of  the  above 
difficulties,  to  establish  such  a  rule.  It  is,  therefore, 
stipulated  as  a  general  principle  that  for  families,  if  the 
combined  incomes  of  the  parents  do  not  exceed  35s.  a 
week,  the  payment  shall  be  2d.  per  week  for  each  person 
above  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  Id.  a  week  for  each 
child  under  that  age.  If  the  combined  incomes  do  not 
exceed  25s.  the  charge  shall  be  Id.  a  week  for  parents 
and  children  alike.    It  is  expected  that  the  whole  of  the 
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family  will  be  entered  on  the  lists,  exception  being  made, 
however,  in  the  case  of  any  members  who  may  already  be 
members  of  a  registered  friendly  society.  In  large  families 
not  more  than  six  children  will  be  charged  for.  When 
children  reach  their  fifteenth  year  they  can  continue  their 
membership  by  paying  the  subscription  charged  for 
adults.  Domestic  servants  are  not  admitted  as  members, 
but  a  member  who  subsequently  becomes  a  domestic 
servant  does  not  forfeit  the  privileges  of  membership.  For 
single  persons  the  wage  limit  is  fixed  at  20s.  per  week. 
The  committee  reserve  the  power  of  giving  a  quarter's 
notice  and  then  removing  from  the  books  the  name  of 
any  person  who  is  ascertained  to  be  in  receipt  of  such  an 
income  as  to  render  him  or  her  unsuitable  for  membership. 
Such  persons  may,  however,  give  explanations  to  the 
committee  in  self-defence.  A  charge  of  2d.  is  made  for 
cards  of  membership,  the  payments  must  be  made  in 
advance,  a  member  more  than  a  month  in  arrears  loses  his 
rights,  and  his  name  is  effaced  from  the  books  if  two 
months  in  arrears.  Those  who  desire  readmission  must 
pay  all  the  arrears  due  or  such  part  as  the  committee  may 
require.  With  regard  to  confinements,  the  rule  is  that 
the  member  shall  employ  the  medical  man  on  whose  list 
she  is  inscribed,  but  if  she  prefers  to  employ  some  other 
medical  man  she  must  forfeit  her  right  to  the  former's 
professional  services  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The  fee 
for  confinement  is  fixed  at  15s.,  payable  at  any  date 
previously  to  the  confinement.  The  same  charge  is  made 
for  premature  confinements.  For  vaccinations  only  calf 
lymph  is  employed,  and  this  at  the  bare  cost  of  the  lymph. 
Special  rates,  which  have  not  yet  been  fixed,  will  be 
charged  for  fractures,  dislocations,  and  major  surgical 
operations.  Members  on  joining  select  the  medical  man 
they  prefer,  but  they  must  give  a  quarter's  notice  if  they 
wish  to  change.  Finally,  it  is  stipulated  that  an  annual 
meeting  of  all  the  local  members  of  the  profession  shall 
be  held  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Eastbourne  Provident 
Medical  Association.  The  committee  may  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  alter  the  rules  if  all  the  members  have  a 
clear  twenty-eight  days'  notice  of  such  proposed  alteration. 
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Such,  then,  are  the  rules  of  this  benefit  society  which 
the  medical  men  have  themselves  organised.  They  have 
sought  to  solve  the  problem  by  taking  the  whole  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  the  experiment  will  certainly  be 
watched  with  keen  interest  by  the  whole  medical  pro- 
fession. 

Oct.  5,  1895. 


IV. 


THE  PROFESSION  AND  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES 
AT  BRUSSELS. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lancet. 

The  struggle  between  the  medical  profession  and  medical 
benefit  societies  has  reached  a  most  acute  stage  in  Belgium^ 
The  situation  across  the  Channel  is  identical  with  what 
exists  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  only  difference 
rests  in  the  fact  that  the  medical  men  who  practise  in  the 
Belgian  Capital  have  created  a  much  better  fighting 
organisation  than  anything  of  the  sort  actually  in  existence 
among  members  of  the  profession  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  There  are  about  450  medical  men  in  practice  at 
Brussels,  and  of  these  430  are  paying  members  of  the 
College  des  Medecins  de  1' Agglomeration  Bruxelloise 
(Syndicat).  For  the  sake  of  brevity  this  association  is 
generally  called  Le  Syndicat  Medical.  Each  member,  to 
cover  working  expenses,  pays  an  annual  subscription  of 
3  fr.  and  pledges  himself  to  pay  any  levy,  whenever  made, 
so  long  as  the  sums  raised  from  time  to  time  do  not 
exceed  in  all  the  sum  of  <£4  in  one  year.  As  yet  no  levy 
has  been  made,  and  the  430  annual  subscriptions  of  3  fr. 
each  have  sufficed  to  cover  all  the  working  expenses.  On 
the  other  hand,  nmety-five  mutual  aid  or  benefit  societies 
of  Brussels  have  federated  and  elected  a  general  managing 
council.  This  is  known  as  the  Federation  des  Mutualists. 
The  members  of  the  Federation  number  about  12,000, 
who  generally  pay  2  fr.,  or  Is.  8d.,  per  annum  for  medical 
attendance  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  this 
represents  in  all  a  population  of  at  least  60,000  persons. 
The  Federation  of  the  Mutualists  had  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  eighteen  general  practitioners  and  of  two 
specialists.  The  salaries  paid  varied  from  700  fr.  to 
1,400  fr.    The  salary  was  estimated  according  to  the 
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number  of  Mutualists  residing  in  the  district  of  each 
officer.  The  officers  employed  had  to  reserve  two  hours 
for  consultations  every  day  and  to  go  to  the  homes  of  the 
patients  who  could  not  come  to  their  surgeries.  They 
had  to  see  patients  whatever  the  nature  of  their  illness, 
and  to  help  in  case  of  operations.  An  extra  allowance  of 
25  fr.,  or  d£l,  was  made  for  accouchements  or  miscarriages, 
and  2  fr.  for  vaccinations  at  the  surgery,  or  3  fr.  for 
vaccinations  at  the  patient's  home.  But  as  these  extra 
allowances  had  to  be  paid  to  the  medical  man  by  the 
patients  themselves  it  very  often  happened  that  the  officers 
failed  to  obtain  the  money.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  estimate  what  this  I'ate  of  payment  represents  per  visit. 
The  medical  officers  in  central  districts  ha^'e  a  larger 
number  of  patients,  but  the  distances  are  much  shorter. 
A  medical  man  who  had  a  suburban  district  showed  me 
his  books,  and,  roughly  speaking,  I  should  say  that  he 
gave  fifteen,  consultations  per  day,  Sunday  included.  His 
salitry  was  1,200  fr.  per  annum,  so  that  he  would  receive 
on  an  average  22  centimes,  or  a  trifle  less  than  2jd.  per 
consultation.  This,  however,  is  no  rule ;  the  proportion 
of  payment  varies  greatly  per  district.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  living  is  much  cheaper  in 
Belgium  than  in  England  ;  that  where  a  high-class  con- 
sulting physician  would  receive  in  London  a  two-guinea 
fee,  in  Brussels  from  16s.  to  £)  would  be  given;  and 
that  in  ordinary  practice  among  the  poorer  classes  fees 
of  one  and  two  francs  are  considered  very  acceptable. 

As  in  all  other  countries,  a  number  of  comparatively 
well-to-do  persons  have  crept  into  these  "  mutualist  "  or 
benefit  societies ;  indeed,  some  middle-class  societies  have 
been  constituted  that  should  never  be  allowed  to  contract 
for  such  cheap  medical  service.  These  are  the  FratemeUe 
Beige,  the  Mutualite  Commerciale,  and  the  Societe  des 
Voyageurs  de  Commerce.  It  is  objected  that  commercial 
men  and  commercial  travellers  can  well  afford  to  pay  for 
medical  attendance,  and  cases  are  cited  of  members  of 
these  societies  who  are  in  receipt  of  incomes  equal  to  even 
.£1,000  a  year,  yet  they  expect  to  obtain  medical  attend- 
ance for  themselves  and  their  families  in  exchange  for  a 


payment  of  only  2  fr.  (Is.  8<\.)  per  annum.  A  case  was 
described  to  me  of  one  of  these  wealthy  mutualists,  as  the 
members  of  such  societies  are  called,  who  paid  a  subscrip- 
tion of  4  fr.  or  5  fr.  a  year.  He  had  an  operation  per- 
formed, and  gave  the  operating  surgeon,  who  was  not  in 
the  service  of  the  Mutualist  Federation,  a  fee  of  .£24 ;  but 
he  gave  nothing  to  the  medical  oflBcer  of  the  Federation 
who  also  attended  him,  and  he  obtained  from  the  Federa- 
tion medicaments,  bandages,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  £6.  If 
he  could  afford  to  give  the  operating  surgeon  d824,  why 
should  he  not  also  pay  at  a  proi3er  rate  for  his  medica- 
ments and  his  ordinary  medical  attendant  ?  Another 
medical  man  related  to  me  how  he  had  been  called  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  attend  the  wealthy  owner  of  a 
large  establishment,  who  refused  to  give  him  a  fee  on  the 
ground  that  he  paid  Is.  8d.  per  annum  to  a  mutualist 
society.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Medical  Syndicate 
opened  communications  with  the  Mutualist  Federation. 
After  lengthy  negotiations  the  Federation  suddenly  offered 
to  increase  the  salaries,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of 
500  fr.  (£20)  per  annum.  Formerly  the  increase  allowed 
never  exceeded  d64  a  year.  The  Medical  Syndicate  urged 
that  they  were  not  seeking  to  obtain  more  money  for 
medical  services.  That  was  not  the  principle  at  issue. 
There  was  no  lack  of  medical  men  who  would  gladly  give 
their  services  for  nothing  if  it  was  to  relieve  a  genuine 
case  of  poverty,  but  they  absolutely  refused  to  attend  rich 
men  on  the  same  terms  as  the  poorly  paid  labouring 
classes.  At  last  the  Federation  replied  that  they  would 
endeavour  to  eliminate  the  well-to-do  members  of  their 
societies ;  and,  acting  on  this  principle,  they  had  refused 
to  admit  to  their  ranks  the  Israelite  Benefit  Society  and 
the  Socicte  des  Sauveteurs.  The  Federation,  however, 
gave  no  sort  of  explanation  as  to  how  they  proposed  to 
eliminate  the  well-to-do  element.  They,  on  the  contrary, 
refused  to  take  any  so-called  inquisitorial  measures  so  as' 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  income  of  their  members.  The 
Medical  Syndicate  now  replied  that,  if  the  Mutualist 
Federation  could  not  or  would  not  do  this  work,  the 
medical  men  themselves  were  quite  prepared  to  carry  it 
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out ;  and  claimed  that  the  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
Federation  should  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  attend 
such  members  of  the  mutualist  societies  as  could  afford 
to  pay  a  proper  fee.  This,  and  this  only,  is  the  point  at 
issue.  All  other  questions  raised  are  of  secondary 
importance.  The  Federation,  however,  refused  to  negotiate 
further  or  to  in  any  way  amplify  the  vague  promise  they 
had  made.  Thereupon  the  twenty  medical  men  in  the 
service  of  the  Mutualist  Federation,  obeying  with 
exemplary  discipline  the  orders  issued  by  the  Medical 
Syndicate  on  July  5th  last,  gave  in  their  resignations 
on  July  6th.  Conforming,  however,  to  instructions 
received  from  their  Syndicate,  they  have  fi'om  motives 
of  humanity  continued  to  attend  the  patients  actually 
under  treatment  when  the  movement  commenced. 

To  meet  this  emergency  the  Federation  offered  high 
salaries  to  anyone  who  would  undertake  to  replace  the 
medical  men  who  had  resigned.  The  scratch  staff  of 
medical  officers  thus  got  together  were  quite  incapable  of 
doing  all  the  work  required.  There  were  never  at  any 
time  more  than  eleven  enrolled,  and  I  am  assured  that  at 
the  present  moment  only  four  of  these  render  any  really 
effective  service.  Being  thus  absolutely  incaj^able  of 
supplying  the  medical  assistance  which  the  Federation  ai'e 
pledged  to  provide  for  all  their  members,  an  announce- 
ment was  made  that  any  member  of  the  affiliated 
mutualist  societies  might  consult  any  medical  man  he 
chose  and  pay  him  a  fee  of  2  fr.  The  money  would  be 
reimbursed  to  the  member  by  the  society  to  which  he 
belonged,  only  he  was  specially  recommended  not  to 
consult  any  of  the  twenty  officers  who  had  resigned.  The 
Medical  Syndicate  met  this  manoeuvre  in  a  very  effective 
and  simple  manner.  Thev  issued  orders  that  all 
practitioners,  except  the  twenty  officers  in  question,  were 
to  refuse  to  give  receipts  for  the  2  fr.  fees  offered  by  the 
mutualists.  The  latter  were,  therefore,  unable  to  prove 
that  they  had  paid  the  2  fr.,  and  consequently  could  not 
be  reimbursed.  They  then  naturally,  and  in  spite  of  the 
recommendation  received  to  the  contrary,  began  to 
gravitate  back  to  the  Federation  officers,  from  whom  they 
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had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  receipt  for  the  2  fr. 
Thus  these  officers  are  getting  a  number  of  their  patients 
Ijack  again,  and,  financially  speaking,  on  very  much  better 
terms. 

In  this  struggle  the  Medical  Syndicate  had  no  power 
beyond    that   derived  from  the    voluntarily  accepted 
discipline  of  the  members.    Fortunately,  this  discipline 
has  been  very  strictly  maintained.    The  Federation  had 
appointed  a  medical  man,  with  the  high  salary  of  4,000  fr. 
per  annum,  as  the  chief  of  their  medical  service.  For 
the  success  of  the  movement  it  was  absolutely  indispen- 
sable   to   dislodge    this    adversary.      Measures  were 
accordingly  taken.     He  was  systematicallv  "  cut "  by 
the  whole  of  the  profession ;   no  one  would  enter  into 
consultation  with  him.    If  he  came  near  his  old  medical 
friends  they  put  their  hats  on  their  heads  and  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  and  refused  to  shake  hands  with 
him  or  to  speak  to  him.     If  he  entered  a  cafe  or  any 
other  public  place  all  the  medical  men  present  at  once 
rose  and  left.     He  was  medical  officer  to  one  of  the 
Brussels  theatres ;    his   colleague,  the   senior  medical 
officer  of  the_  theatre,  went  to  the  manager  and  threatened 
to  resign  his  post  if  his  colleague  was   not   at  once 
dismissed.    This  request  was  immediately  granted.  The 
whole  medical  staff  of  the  Civic  G-uard  of  Brussels 
tendered  their  resignations  if  the  officer,  who  was  one  of 
their   colleagues  in  that   service,   was  not  dismissed. 
Though  the  position  of  medical  officer  to  the  Civic  G-uard 
is  only  a  honorary  office  it  is  much   envied  by  the 
profession,  as  it  generally  brings  with  it  a  considerable 
increase  of  private  practice.     The  colonel  of  the  Civic 
G-uard,  who  did  not  at  all  relish  losing  the  services  of  all 
the  medical  men  enrolled,  at  once  acted  as  requested. 
The  result  was  that  the  chief  of  the  newly  constituted 
medical  staff  serving  the  Mutualist  Federation  found  life 
absolutely  unendurable,  and  finally  came  to  the  Medical 
Syndicate,    apologised    for    his    conduct,  joined  the 
Syndicate,  undertook  to  obey  their  orders,  and  therefore 
had  to  at  once  resign  the  appointment  the  Mutualist 
Federation  had  given  him.    As  already  mentioned,  I  am 
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assured  that  the  Mutualist  Federation  have  now  only 
four  medical  men  at  their  service  who  are  really  capable 
of  doing  the  work  required. 

Aug.  24,  1895. 


The  cause  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  twenty 
medical  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Federation  of  Mutualist  (or  benefit)  Societies  at  Brussels 
has  been  fully  explained.  There  are,  however,  lessons 
to  be  derived  from  this  struggle  which  are  worth  noting. 
First  and  foremost  stands  the  fact  that  at  Brussels,  as  at 
Cork,  the  great  mass  of  the  working  population  at  once 
took  sides  against  the  medical  men.  Undoubtedly,  and 
this  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  it  is 
doubly  difficult  to  bring  such  a  movement  to  a  successful 
issue  unless  popular  sympathies  are  enlisted.  The  first 
care,  therefore,  that  medical  men  should  take  is  to  put 
themselves  right  with  the  public.  The  great  blunder 
committed  at  Brussels  has  been  the  omission  of  this  pre- 
caution. The  Medical  Syndicate  has  negotiated  with  the 
committee  oi  the  Mutualist  Federation,  as  if  these  two 
bodies  alone  were  concerned.  The  consequence  is  that  a 
quarrel  has  broken  out  in  which  some  50,000  persons  are 
materially  concerned,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  knows 
what  it  is  all  about.  Tet  it  was  all  the  more  necessary 
that  the  Medical  Syndicate  should  appeal  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Mutualist  societies,  as  the  committee  repre- 
senting the  federation  of  these  societies  is  composed  in  the 
main  of  precisely  the  element  most  affected  by  the  action 
of  the  medical  men.  What  can  be  said  of  Brussels  will 
be  found  to  hold  good  very  generally  in  England.  The 
majority  of  members  of  such  clubs  or  benefit  societies  are 
workmen  or  others  whom  the  medical  profession  are  very 
willing  to  attend  at  low  contract  rates  because  they  are 
too  poor  to  pay  proper  fees.  But  there  is  also,  though  in 
much  smaller  numbers,  a  middle-class  or  well-to-do 
element  which  the  medical  profession  rightly  consider 
should  be  excluded  from  such  benefits.    Now,  it  is  pre- 
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cisely  this  well-to-do,  middle-class  element  which,  by 
reason  of  its  superior  education  and  ability,  supplies  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  members  of  committees, 
managers,  secretaries,  &c.  of  the  clubs.  Thus  medical 
men  sometimes  find  themselves  obliged  to  propose  the  ex- 
clusion from  medical  benefits  of  the  very  members  of  the 
committees  with  whom  they  have  to  negotiate.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  will  be  seen  how  very  important  it  is 
to  appeal  from  the  committees  to  the  constituencies.  This 
is  all  the  more  necessary  as  what  the  medical  men  desire 
is  really  to  the  interest  of  the  poor  members  of  benefit 
clubs.  Grreat  care  should  be  taken  to  point  out  that 
comparatively  rich  persons  are  unjustifiably  trespassing  on 
the  time  medical  men  should  devote  exclusively  to  the 
poor.  How  thoroughly  the  whole  state  of  the  case  was 
misunderstood  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  benefit  clubs  of 
Brussels  I  had  an  excellent  opporttmity  of  estimating. 

A  general  meeting  of  Mutualists  was  convoked  at  the 
Alhambra,  one  of  the  largest  theatres  of  Brussels. 
Thousjh  I  arrived  in  good  time,  and  the  theatre  is  said  to 
hold  some  5,000  persons,  I  found  that  the  police  had 
already  closed  the  doors,  the  crowd  being  so  large  that  an 
accident  was  feared.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  as  a  special  privilege  to  the  press,  that  I  obtained 
admittance  and  standing  room  to  witness  the  proceedings. 
The  speeches,  delivered  for  the  most  part  by  members  of 
the  committee  of  the  Mutualist  Federation,  represented 
the  medical  profession  as  actuated  by  the  most  sordid 
motives.  The  medical  men,  the  public  were  told,  wished 
to  institute  an  inquisition  so  as  to  ascertain  the  precise 
state  of  every  member's  fortune.  Each  member  of  a 
benefit  society  would  in  future  have  to  be  provided  with 
a  diploma  of  indigence.  It  was  an  insult  to  thus  qualify 
them  all  as  paupers.  They  were  not  paupers,  but 
prudent  men  who  took  out  an  insurance  against  possible 
sickness.  It  was  not  because  a  few  persons  had  attained 
easy  circumstances  that  the  advantages  of  benefit  clubs 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  others.  One  speaker  had 
joined  when  he  was  earning  as  a  clerk  .£64.  He  was 
then  able  to  save  enough  on  this  to  buy  a  gold  chain  for 
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bis  watch.  Now  he  was  earning  ^£180  ;  but,  as  a  busband 
and  father  of  a  family,  be  found  himself  so  much  poorer 
that  any  purchase  of  luxuries  was  quite  out  of  the 
question.  He  felt  that  with  the  larger  income  be  was 
more  entitled  to  join  a  benefit  society  than  with  the 
smaller  income.  Another  speaker  said  that  benefit  ciubs 
were  as  commercial  travellers  working  on  behalf  of 
medical  men.  They  took  the  young,  unknown  practi- 
tioner, perhaps  they  did  not  pay  him  much,  but  they 
made  his  reputation  and  created  his  practice.  Medical 
men  were  roundly  abused  by  several  speakers.  Some 
were  described  as  riding  about  in  luxurious  carriages 
and  refusing  to  put  their  science  at  the  service  of  the 
poor ;  but  they  utilised  the  poor  as  a  mere  field  for 
experiments.  Then  we  were  led  to  infer  that  there  was  a 
nice  little  piece  of  jobbei-y  going  on  between  the  Medical 
Syndicate  and  the  dispensing  druggists.  An  alliance  had 
been  formed  between  the  medical  men  and  the  druggists  to 
crush  out  of  existence  the  "  popular  pharmacies  "  ;  and,  if 
this  was  successful,  it  would  be  the  death  warrant  of  all 
cooperative  societies  and  enterprise. 

This  was  a  very  effective  thing  to  say,  as  the  whole  of 
the  Belgian  labour  movement  derives  its  strength  from 
vast  cooperative  productive  and  distributive  societies  that 
pay  no  dividend,  but  employ  the  profits  to  reduce  the  sale 
price  and  for  purposes  of  political  propaganda.  This 
argument  was,  therefore,  a  distinct  bid  for  the  support  of 
the  Belgian  Labour  Party,  which  has  returned  thirty  out 
of  the  150  deputies  that  constitute  the  Belgian  Parliament. 
It  might  be  inferred  that  the  popular  pharmacies  are  co- 
operative iustitutions  similar  to  those  founded  by  the 
Labour  Party  ;  this,  however,  is  not  at  all  the  case.  The 
popular  pharmacies  were  started  some  time  ago  by  an 
individual,  and  as  a  speculation.  This  individual  went  the 
round  of  the  benefit  societies,  oflfered  to  give  them  a  large 
financial  interest  in  his  business  if  they  would  reserve 
their  custom  to  his  pharmacies  and  give  him  a  certain  sum 
to  form  what  he  called  a  guai-antee  fund.  By  means  of 
this  fund  he  got  the  capital  for  his  business  and  assured 
himself  of  the  custom  of  the  benefit  societies.    Nine  such 
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so-called  popular  pharmacies  were  opened  in  different  parts 
of  Brussels.  Of  course,  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
Mutualists  all  went  to  these  popular  pharmacies  the 
genera,l  public  also  patronised  these  establishments,  being 
under  the  impression  that  the  medicaments  were  sold  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate.  Thus  an  enormous  trade  has  been 
done,  and  the  benefit  societies  got  back  as  their  share  of 
the  profits  a  large  amount  of  the  money  they  spent  in 
drugs.  I  have  seen  the  accounts  of  one  society  which 
paid  in  the  course  of  last  year  13,195  fr.  for  drugs  to 
the  popular  pharmacies,  but  got  back  as  its  share  of  profits 
for  the  same  year  9,987  fr. !  Naturally  these  profits 
were  made  in  the  main,  not  out  of  the  members  of  the 
benefit  societies,  but  out  of  the  general  public,  and  this  ot 
course  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  ordinary  druggists. 
So  keen  is  this  grievance  that  a  law  has  been  passed  in  the 
Belgian  Parliament,  and  will  come  into  force  next  year,  by 
which  societies  of  this  description  shall  be  allowed  to  sell 
only  to  their  own  members  and  not  to  the  general  public. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  if  there  is  any  jobbery  at  all  with 
regard  to  the  dispensing  of  medicaments  to  members  of 
benefit  societies,  it  rests  with  those  benefit  societies  them- 
selves rather  than  with  the  medical  profession.  The 
medical  men  do,  however,  urge  that  it  is  very  awkward  for 
so  large  a  town  as  Brussels  to  have  only  nine  pharmacies 
where  the  members  of  the  societies  can  get  theii-  medica- 
ments. This  is  the  greater  inconvenience  as,  though 
they  often  have  to  go  very  far  for  the  drugs,  they  do  not 
get  them  any  cheaper.  On  the  contrary,  the  180  dis-^ 
pausing  druggists  of  Brussels  have  agreed  to  charge  all 
members  of  the  Federation  of  Benefit  Societies  only  half 
what  they  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  at  the  popular 
pharmacies.  By  this  arrangement  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
benefit  societies  could  go  to  the  nearest  druggist  or  to  any 
druggist  for  whom  they  might  have  a  preference.  This 
would  be  much  more  convenient  and  cheaper,  but  it 
would  put  an  end  to  the  profits  which  tlie  benefit  societies 
derive  from  trading  with  the  general  public. 

There  was  one  feature  in  the  meeting  by  which  I  was 
greatly  impressed.  Nearly  all  the  speakers  used  against  the 
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Medical  Syndicate  the  usual  arguments  brought  to  bear 
against  trades-unions  when  there  is  a  strike.  Strange  to 
say,  the  working  men  who  composed  a  large  section  of  the 
audience  were  trades-unionists  and  must  themselves  have 
been  on  strike  many  a  time,  utterly  failed  to  recognise 
that  they  were  combating  the  medical  men  with  identically 
the  same  arguments  which  had  been  employed  against 
them  when  they  as  workmen  strove  for  higher  wages  or 
shorter  hours.  For  instance,  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Medical  Syndicate,  couched  in  strong 
language,  and  pointing  ouc  to  some  medical  man  the  conse- 
quences that  would  accrue  if  he  worked  for  the  Mutualist 
Federation  against  the  interests  of  his  own  profession. 
It  was  just  such  a  letter  as  the  secretary  of  a  trades- 
union  would  write  to  a  "  blackleg "  during  a  strike. 
One  would  have  expected  the  working  men  present  to 
have  recognised  the  tone  at  once  and  to  have  applauded 
its  contents  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  allowed  a  speaker 
to  invoke  the  law  in  favour  of  the  "liberty  to  work  "  by 
which  "  blacklegs  "  ai-e  protected  against  strikers,  and  to 
declare  that  no  society  will  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
medical  syndicate,  just  in  the  same  language  as  employers 
declare  that  they  will  not  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
ti-ades-union.  It  was  extraordinaiy  to  note  how  quickly 
working  men,  who  were  for  the  moment  in  the  position  of 
employers,  at  once  adopted  the  tone,  the  language,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  capitalist  fighting  against  the  claims  of 
labour,  and,  furthermore,  unanimously  voted  in  favour  of 
»  resolution  to  that  effect. 

This  state  of  feeling  must  be  reckoned  with ;  and 
wherever  such  a  struggle  breaks  out  it  must  be  checked 
or  altogether  prevented.  That  it  arose  at  all  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Medical  Syndicate  limited  its  efforts  to 
negotiations  with  the  middle-class  committee  men  of  the 
Mutualist  Federation  and  either  did  not  attempt  or  was 
not  successful  in  making  its  voice  heard  by  the  rank  and 
file.  It  should  be  made  manifest  to  the  working  classes 
that  in  so  far  as  a  medical  man  earns  his  living  by 
practising  medicine  he  is,  economically  speaking,  in 
identically  the  same  position  as  a  skilled  artisan  who 
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has  had  to  serve  a  long  apprenticeship  to  learn  his  trade ; 
that  he  has  the  same  right  to  form  a  trades-union,  and, 
short  of  physical  violence,  may  morally  seek  to  coerce  all 
members  of  the  profession  into  joining  the  union ;  finally, 
that  if  a  workman  wishes  to  be  well  treated  by  his 
employer,  he  must,  when  himself  in  the  position  of  an 
employer,  treat  equally  well  those  whom  he  employs. 
There  are  very  few  trades-unions  in  any  part  of  the  world 
which  would  not  readily  accept  this  argument.  It  is 
because  benefit  clubs  have  in  their  ranks  a  considerable 
number  of  middle-class  men  and  small  employers  that 
these  principles  have  not  governed  their  relations  with  the 
medical  profession.  The  latter  will  find  its  interests  best 
understood,  and  best  served,  by  appealing  directly  to  the 
working-class  element — particularly,  as  in  this  instance, 
the  economic  position  and  the  personal  interests  of  the 
working-class  and  the  medical  profession  are  identical. 
Besides,  as  the  secretary  of  the  Medical  Syndicate  pointed 
out  to  me,  the  working  men  are  absolutely  robbed  by  the 
middle-class  element.  To  use  his  own  words,  a  rich  man 
by  joining  a  benefit  society  commits  a  crime.  Charity 
concerts,  bazaars,  and  other  means  are  employed  to  raise 
funds  to  enable  the  benefit  societies  to  relieve  the  poor. 
Money  is  spent  and  given  to  organise  a  medical  service 
for  that  purpose ;  then  a  rich  man  comes  and  avails  himself 
of  this  cheap  medical  service,  thus  appropriating  to  himself 
some  of  the  money  and  services  given  expressly  for  the 
poor.  This  state  of  affairs,  if  properly  understood,  would 
never  be  approved  by  the  working  classes;  but  medical 
men,  to  carry  this  war  to  a  successful  end,  must  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  thoroughly  educate  the  masses 
on  the  question  at  issue. 

Aug.  31,  1895. 
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V. 

THE    SWEATING    OF    MEDICAL    MEN  AT 
LINCOLN. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lancet. 

A  Medical  Society  was  formed  at  Lincoln  in  the  year 
1863.  This  society  met  once  in  the  winter.  Scientific 
papers  were  read,  and  then  the  members  had  supper  with 
the  president.  In  the  summer  the  members  met  again, 
went  to  the  country,  and  had  a  picnic.  This  was  very 
pleasant,  but  it  scarcely  constituted  a  bond  of  union  of 
suflBcient  strength  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
formidable  benefit  societies  that  flourish  at  Lincoln.  Now, 
however,  the  Medical  Society  meets  once  a  month,  and  not 
only  are  scientific  papers  read,  but  professional  interests 
are  discussed.  The  subject  of  the  benefit  clubs  has  been 
for  some  time  a  matter  frequently  mentioned ;  but  as 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Medical  Society  are  sometimes 
called  in  to  consult  with  the  benefit  club  medical  officers 
they  did  not  altogether  approve  of  the  energetic  manner 
in  which  these  institutions  were  attacked.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  grievance  became  more  and  more  evident,  the 
necessity  of  taking  action  was  ultimately  acknowledged. 
On  Feb.  27th,  1895,  Dr.  Mounsey  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  many  opulent  tradesmen  were  obtaining  medical 
aid  from  the  benefit  clubs,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
general  meeting  of  the  whole  of  the  profession  in  and 
about  Lincoln  on  March  8th.  At  this  meeting  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  and  sent  to  the  Britisli  IMedical  Associa- 
tion ;  and  a  petition  signed  by  all  present  was  sent  to  the 
General  Medical  Council.  Twenty-five  Lincoln  practitioners 
and  nine  practitioners  from  the  surrounding  districts 
signed  this  petition.     It  was  worded  as  follows,  and  sets 
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forth  briefly  the  grievances  of  the  Lincoln  pi'svctitioners, 
whose  signatures  follow  : — 

To  the  General  CounciL  of  Medical  Education,  and  Registration, 

Gentlemen, — We,  the  undersigned  general  practitioners  of  the 
city  of  Lincoln  and  neighbourhood,  humbly  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  General  Medical  Council  to  the  following  facts,  viz. : — 

1.  That  there  are  in  Lincoln  two  medical  aid  associations  called 
the  United  Friendly  Societies  and  tbe  Manchester  Unity  of 
Oddfellows,  employing  respectively  three  and  two  qualified 
practitioners  at  fixed  salaries. 

2.  That  these  medical  officers  do  not  receive  the  full  amount 
paid  by  the  members  for  medical  attendance. 

3.  That  these  associations  canvass  for  members. 

4.  That  a  large  number  of  leading  tradesmen  and  well-to-do  men 
of  independent  means  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  these 
institutions  at  the  low  rates  of  3s.  6d.  per  annum  per  member,  with 
an  addition  of  8s.  per  annum  for  wife  and  any  number  of  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen. 

5.  That  the  number  of  wealthy  members  taking  advantage  of 
these  institutions  is  on  the  increase,  and  obtains  not  only  in  this 
city,  but  in  the  clubs  ia  the  neighbouring  villages. 

We  submit  that  this  state  of  matters  is  calculated  to  degrade 
the  medical  profession,  and  we  humbly  pray  that  your  honourable 
Council  will  frame  measures  to  check  these  abuses. 


In  answer  to  the  above  petition  the  officials  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  sent  three  copies  of  the  minutes 


(Signed) 


G.  MiTCHINSON, 

J.  G.  Watkins, 
W.  A.  Cabline, 
Leslie  H.  Revill, 
A.  P.  KussEi^, 
Wm.  H.  B.  Brook, 
W.  J.  Cant, 
T.  H.  White, 
C.  Harbison, 
J.  H.  PlM, 
G.  H.  MOUNSEY, 

F.  C.  P.  aowEs, 
Charles  G.  Dalton, 
F.  Bastow  Coopee, 
Wm.  Swan, 
Edward  C.  Palmer, 
Ghoege  8.  Bolton, 


John  T.  Collier, 
Fred.  S.  Genney, 
Feed.  S.  Lambert, 

E.  Mansel  Sympson, 
Horace  Eainbird, 
Albert  Louis  Peacock, 

F.  J.  Mason, 
A.  E.  Boot, 
Godfrey  F.  R.  Lowe, 
Arthur  H.  Lowe, 

G.  Parson  Tobney, 
S.  R.  Deane, 
Osborne  Johnson, 
Henry  Johnson, 
J.  D.  Cambell, 

C.  Brook, 
G.  M.  Lows. 
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of  evidence  taken  on  the  question  when  the  Council  held 
an  inquiry  on  this  subject  some  three  years  ago.    In  this 
connexion  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  when  the 
various  benefit  societies  federated  together  to  form  the 
Lincoln   United   Friendly   Societies   Dispensaiy,  they 
requested  the  General  Medical  Council  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  see  that  the  new  system  of  medical  aid  should 
be  organised  on  proper  lines.   The  position  here  at  Lincoln 
is   altogether  different  from  what  I  have  described  as 
existing  at  Portsmouth  and  at  Eastboume.    At  Lincoln 
five  medical  men  are  employed  exclusively  by  the  Man- 
chester Unity  of  Oddfellows  and  by  the  United  Friendly 
Societies  Dispensary.    These  medical  men  receive  a  fixed 
salary  and  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  private  practice. 
Now  when  this  system  was  first  instituted  the  repre- 
sentative  of   the   General   Medical   Council  especially 
stipulated,  and  it  was  agreed  that  no  profit  should  be 
made  out  of  the  work  of  the  medical  men  employed  by 
these  benefit  societies.    It  is,  however,  easy  to  prove, 
from  published  balance  sheets,  that  this  condition  has  not 
been  observed  and  that  profits  have  been  made  out  of  the 
medical  men.    It  was  understood  that  the  managmg 
committees  were  to  work  for  nothing,  or,  in  any  case,  were 
not  to  pay  themselves  out  of  the  fees  given  for  medical 
aid    The  General  Medical  Council  should  know  that  this 
rule   which  they  themselves  established,  has  not  been 
observed.    Facts  and  figures  bearing  o^L^J^^P^^Mof 
published  by  the  JnncolnsUre  Echo  of  Feb.  15th,  i»y&, 
which  quotes  The  Lancet   on  this  subject      iben  / 
find  in  the  sixteenth   annual  report  of  ^^^^  ^  Friendly 
Societies'  Medical  Alliance  that,  in  the  year  1894,  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  had  4,889  members  m 
Lincoln  who,  between  them,  had  in  the  course  of  the  year 
24173  medical  consultations,  31,431  prescriptions,  and 
6  934  medical  visits.  There  were  58  deaths.  The  subscrip- 
tions paid  for  medical  aid  amounted  to  £989,  though  the 
amount  received  by  the  medical  men  was  only  ^384  ilie 
dispensers  were  paid  £116,  cab  fares  absorbed  £65,  drugs 
£161,  and  £32  were  paid  to  the  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
committee-men.    This  equals  a  total  expenditure  of  £758 
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and  leaves  a  balance  on  the  receipts  of  ^8231.  The  two 
medical  men  in  the  service  of  this  society  naturally 
expected  that  this  sum  would  be  divided  between  them, 
since  it  was  stipulated  that  no  profit  should  be  made  out 
of  the  medical  men.  This,  however,  has  not  been  done. 
The  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  has  simply  pocketed 
a  large  proportion  of  the  money  made  by  the  medical  men 
in  its  service.  This  profit  has  been  literally  sweated  out 
of  the  two  medical  officers.  These  officers  had  given,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  31,107  consultations  and  visits, 
and  they  have  received  for  this  enormous  amount  of  work 
^6384.  These  show  that  they  have  been  attending  patients 
for  an  average  fee  of  a  fraction  under  Bd.  per  visit 
or  consultation.  By  paying  them  only  ^8384  the 
society  has  made  a  profit  of  ^8231.  The  profits 
sweated  out  of  the  medical  officers  amount  to 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  sum  it  paid  them.  The  sweating 
Jew  tailor'j  in  the  East-end  of  London  do  not  make  as 
much  one  of  their  victims,  and  yet  it  was  agreed  with  the 
representative  of  the  General  Medical  Council  that  no 
profit  should  be  made  out  of  the  medical  men.  Further,  it 
should  be  noted  that  I  have  reckoned  in  this  calculation 
the  £S2  given  to  the  secretary,  treasurer,  and  committee  as 
legitimate  working  expenses,  though  it  had  been  under- 
stood that  the  committees  should  work  for  nothing. 

The  United  Frielidly  Societies  Dispensary  employs 
three  medical  officers.  They  had  in  1894,  children  included, 
4,398  members.  The  medical  officers  gave  16,763  con- 
sultations, 27,255  prescriptions,  and  7,815  visits.  There 
were  40  deaths.  The  receipts  amounted  to  £917;  the 
salai-ies  to  the  three  medical  men  were  <£47«,  ,£57  were 
paid  to  the  dispenser,  .£48  were  spent  in  cab  fares,  £186  in 
drugs,  and  £14  in  fees  to  the  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
committee.  Thus  the  total  expenditure  was  £783,  and  as 
the  receipts  are  set  down  at  £917  it  would  seem  that  the 
net  profits  amoimted  to  £134.  To  produce  this  profit  the 
medical  men  in  the  service  of  this  society  have  had  to  give 
consultations  and  advice  at  an  all-round  average  of  a 
fraction  alcove  4|d.  per  visit  or  consultation.  It  is  surely 
time  that  some  authoritative  expression  of  opinion  should 
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be  obtained  as  to  this  sweating  of  profits  out  of  the 
underpaid  labour  of  medical  men.  It  may  well  be  asked 
how  the  dignity  of  the  profession  can  be  maintained 
under  such  conditions.  At  the  other  towns  I  have  visited 
the  average  amount  received  per  consultation  was  as  low 
in  some  instances  as  4d.,  but  the  remuneration,  such  as  it 
was,  all  went  to  the  medical  officer,  and  the  society  did 
not  make  a  profit  out  of  it.  Also  the  medical  ofl&cer 
derived  indirect  advantages — his  club  work  brought  him 
private  practice  which  paid  much  better ;  while  here  at 
Lincoln  the  five  club  medical  officers  are  by  their  contract 
debarred  from  accepting  private  practice.  Further,  if  the 
number  of  members  increases  their  work  increases  in  due 
proportion,  but  their  salaries  do  not  increase,  nor  do  they 
enjoy  any  measure  of  independence.  They  are  the  paid 
servants  of  a  society  represented  by  a  committee,  and  are 
ever  at  the  beck  and  call,  not  of  one  master,  but  of  a 
whole  committee.  If  any  member  thinks  he  has  been 
neglected  the  medical  officer  has  to  appear  before  this 
committee,  and  a  body  of  tradesmen  and  workmen  sits 
in  judgment  upon  him  and  decides  whether  he  has  treated 
a  medical  case  with  proper  discernment  and  attention. 
How  can  such  a  committee  express  an  opinion  on  such  a 
subject?  Many  a  practitioner,  after  a  little  experience 
of  this  sort  of  work,  has  thrown  up  the  post  in  disgust ; 
but  there  are  others  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
venture  on  following  this  good  example. 

If  the  medical  officers  are  poorly  paid,  the  sum 
allowed  for  drugs  is  not  more  liberal.  On  a  previous 
occasion  The  Lancet  pointed  out  that  the  -£161  paid 
by  the  Manchester  Unity  at  Lincoln  for  31.431  prescrip- 
tions meant  an  average  of  a  fraction  over  a  penny  per 
bottle  for  medicine,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  this 
seemed  "  hardly  compatible  with  power  and  effect  in 
dealing  with  the  varied  and  often  dangerous  phases  of 
disease."  Thereupon  Mr.  William  Coulson,  secretary  of 
the  Lincoln  Oddfellows'  Medical  Institution,  wrote  to  the 
Lincolnshire  Echo  that  drugs  of  the  very  best  quality  only 
were  purchased  from  one  of  the  best  wholesale  houses  in 
the  country.    He  added  that  the  medical  officers'  instruc- 
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tioDS  from  the  committee  were  not  to  spare  expense,  but 
to  provide  the  patients  with  the  medicaments  they  required. 
This  does  not^  however,  do  away  with  the  fact  that  many 
patients  are  treated  with  a  few  stock  prescriptions  which 
are  kept  ready  made  up  and  which  usually  contain  cheap 
and  ordinary  remedies.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Even 
if  money  was  forthcoming  for  special  prescriptions  there 
would  not  be  time  to  write  out  a  prescription,  and  still  less 
time  to  have  it  made  up.  There  are  often  sixty,  and  some- 
times eighty,  patients  waiting  for  advice  at  these  dispen- 
saries. There  may  be  two  medical  men  to  receive  them, 
but  often  there  is  only  one  medical  man  present.  Indeed, 
I  was  assured  that  one  of  the  medical  officers  had  said 
that  he  had  seen  sixty  patients  in  an  hour.  The  more 
carefully  this  matter  is  studied  the  more  evident  it  will 
become  that  the  grievances  are  not  only  on  the  side 
of  the  medical  men.  Eeform  is  urgently  needed,  not  only 
in  defence  of  the  reputation  and  material  interests  of  the 
medical  profession,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  members, 
especially  the  poorer  members,  of  the  benefit  societies 
themselves. 

Oct.  12,  1895. 


The  figures  given  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
patients  seen  and  the  amount  of  medicine  dispensed  by 
the  five  medical  officers  of  the  two  dispensaries  which  the 
friendly  societies  have  established  at  Lincoln  show  that 
too  much  work  is  done  to  be  uniformly  well  done.  There 
must  be  hurrying  over  the  work  somewhere  and  some- 
times, and  therefore  I  have  urged  that  reform  was  needed 
in  the  interests  of  the  patients  as  much  as,  or  perhaps  more 
than,  in  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession.  Now  I 
have  before  me  what  might  almost  be  qualified  as  a 
manifesto  emanating  from  the  friendly  societies  them- 
selves, and  setting  forth  how  much  reform  was  needed  when 
a  better  system  than  the  present  one  prevailed.  What, 
then,  must  be  the  state  of  afi"airs  now  ?  Formerly  there 
were  at  Lincoln  only  club  medical  officers  who  worked 
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under  the  usual  conditions.    These  officers  undertook  to 
provide  medicine  and  attendance  for  the  members  of  the 
clubs  at  an  annual  payment  of  3s.  6d.  per  member.  The 
medical  officers  were  able  to  attend  to  their  private 
practice,  and  their  connection  with  the  members  of  the 
clubs  helped  to  increase  it.    Young  practitioners,  by  the 
•care  they  devoted  to  the  club  patients,  could  make  a 
reputation  which  led  to  advantageous  private  practice. 
This  was  a  direct  incentive  to  devote  themselves  to  their 
club  patients.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the 
fact  that  the  pay  was  miserably  low,  and  consequently  the 
temptation  to  neglectfulness  sometimes  proved  irresistible. 
The  need  of  reform  was  then  acknowledged,  though  the 
reform  adopted  has  in  reality  made  matters  much  worse. 
Strange  to  say,  it  is  in  seeking  to  defend  the  present 
system  that  these  facts  have  been  brought  forward.  In 
answer  to  the  attacks  against  the  friendly  societies' 
dispensaries,  the  Lincolnshire  Echo  published  on  April  oth 
last  a  letter  setting  forth,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  friendly  societies,  the  reason  which  led  to  the  abolition 
of  the  old  system.    The  arguments   adduced  for  this 
purpose  are  worth  quoting  and  noting.     The  author  of 
the  letter  in  question  wrote :  "  The  abuses  and  neglect 
which  crept  in  brought  such  a  great  demand  upon  the 
sick  funds,  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  members,  whose 
constitutions  were  sacrificed  and  lives  endangered,  that  a 
remedy  had  to  be  sought  out.    On  inquiry  it  was  found 
that  attendance  on  a  club  patient  was  a  secondary  con- 
si  deration  with  the  club  doctor.    'Club  patients'  were 
commonly  relegated  to  the  care  of  assistants,  usually 
inexperienced  and  often  unqualified.    Hours  of  weary 
waiting  in  passages,  kitchens,  and  other  imsuitable  and 
uncomfortable    places    increased    the    complaint,  and 
frequently  terminated  by  the  kitchen-maid  telling  them 
to  call  again.    The  address  and  the  treatment  in  many 
cases  were  harsh,  and  the  attendance,  especially  if  the 
doctor  happened  to  be  a  Poor-law  officer,  the  same  as  that 
given  to  a  pauper  and  as  a  matter  of  charity ;  all  were 
supplied  with  club  physic  and  club  pills.    Needless  to 
say,  there  were  many  honourable  exceptions  to  this  manner, 
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and  Lincoln  boasts  of  having  years  ago  a  record  of  medical 
men  devoted  to  the  work," 

The  sufficient  answer  to  this  extravagant  charge 
against  the  club  system  is  contained  in  the  last  lines  of 
the  description  itself,  which  admits  that  in  Lincoln  there 
was  a  record  of  medical  men  devoted  to  the  work.  Angels 
must  not  be  expected  under  such  an  exacting  system  as 
the  old  club  or  the  new  medical  aid  association  system. 
The  wonder  is  that  the  patients  were  so  well  served. 

The  friendly  societies  of  Lincoln,  however,  instead  of 
combining  so  as  to  improve  the  position  of  their  medical 
officers,  organised  dispensaries  where  they  obtain  a  much 
greater  amount  of  work  for  a  much  smaller  amount  of 
pay.  Formerly  the  whole  of  the  3s.  6d.  went  to  the 
medical  officer,  now  the  friendly  societies  "  sweat "  a  big 
profit  out  of  this  contract  price.  Formerly  the  merchant 
tailor  had  his  own  workshop.  If  3s.  6d.  was  the  price 
allowed  for  the  labour  of  making  a  waistcoat  it  all  went 
to  the  workmen  employed  there.  Now  the  merchant 
tailor  saves  himself  the  trouble  of  organising  a  workshop, 
and  gives  the  cloth,  &c.,  and  the  3s.  6d.  to  a  sweater,  who 
takes  the  whole  to  his  den  in  the  East-end  of  London. 
There,  by  the  subdivision  of  labour  and  by  employing 
starving  Polish  Jew  refugees  from  Eussia,  the  sweater 
gets  the  waistcoat  made  for  less  than  3s.  6d.,  and  thus 
"  sweats  "  his  profit  out  of  the  labour  he  employs.  The 
only  difference,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  between  the 
East-end  sweater  and  the  dispensaries  of  the  Lincoln 
friendly  societies  is  that  the  latter  make  a  larger  per- 
centage of  profit  out  of  the  3s.  6d.  That  such  profit  is 
made  out  of  the  labour  of  medical  men  is  admitted  in 
the  following  sentence,  which  I  quote  from  the  above- 
mentioned  letter  written  in  defence  of  the  action  of  the 
friendly  societies All  lodges  are  not  connected  with 
these  dispensaries,  and  some  employ  private  practitioners, 
but  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  members  and  the  funds 
of  the  society." 

There  is  another  very  important  admission  made 
m  this  letter  which  fully  justifies  the  fears  that  hhe 
growth  of  the  friendly  societies  will  deprive  the  medical 
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profession  of  their  present  means  of  existence.  The  writer 
says :— "  Over  250,000— a  quarter  of  a  million— of  our 
countrymen  have  allied  themselves  with  these  medical 
institutions.  The  membership  and  funds  of  the  societies 
have  increased,  and  are  increasing  immensely,  and  not 
until  they  are  able  to  provide  for  members  from  '  the 
cradle  to  the  grave '  will  the  leaders,  managers,  and 
supporters  of  these  associations  consider  their  work 
completed.  Men  of  all  classes  are  now  allying  them- 
selves with  friendly  societies,  from  the  peer  to  the 
peasant ;  Bishops,  clergymen,  ministers  of  all  denomina- 
tions, politicians,  Members  of  Parliament,  members  of 
our  county  and  city  councils,  all  unite  to  help  forward 
these  societies,  which  are  founded  on  principles  of  thrift, 
self-reliance,  self-help,  independence,  benevolence,  concord, 
friendship,  love,  and  truth." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  defence  of  the  friendly 
societies  embodies  accurately  the  very  complaints  the 
medical  profession  makes  against  these  organisations. 
As  fully  explained  when  describing  the  position  of  affairs 
at  Portsmouth,  there  was  a  great  readiness  to  give 
medical  aid  to  ill  bread-winners  for  a  small  sum  per 
annum ;  but  then  it  was  understood  that,  so  long  as  the 
bread-winner  was  able  to  work,  he  should  pay  a  proper 
fee  for  the  attendance  given  to  his  family.  Cases  where 
the  fees  for  attending  families  varied  from  <£!  to  ^67  a 
year  were  described,  though  the  head  of  the  family,  as  a 
member  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  the  Oddfellows  (the 
same  society  that  has  established  one  of  the  dispensaries 
at  Lincoln),  only  paid  4s.  a  year  for  the  medical  at- 
tendance he  himself  received  from  identically  the  same 
medical  man.  I  pointed  out  that,  while  the  club  practice 
in  one  instance  only  brought  in  about  4d.  a  consultation 
or  visit,  it  was  the  means  of  securing  many  visits  or 
consultations  at  a  fee  of  2s.  6d.  But  if,  as  proposed 
in  the  above  letter,  everyone  is  to  be  a  member  from 
"  the  cradle  to  the  grave,"  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
merely  insuring  the  bread-winner,  but  the  whole  family. 
Whence,  then,  will  the  2s.  6d.  fees  come  that  are  the 
compensation  for  the  cheap  club  work  done  and  the  only 
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material  inducement  to  attend  to  club  work  carefully, 
attentively,  without  hurry,  and  without  undue  economy  in 
the  matter  of  the  drugs  dispensed? 

All  that  I  have  said  so  far  does  not,  however,  represent 
the  principal  grievance  on  which  the  members  of  the 
profession  at  Lincoln  especially  insist.    Their  great  com- 
plaint is  that  a  large  number  of  leading  tradesmen  and 
well-to-do  men  of  independent  means  avail  themselves 
of  the  friendly  societies  and  obtain  medical  aid  for 
3s.  6d.  per  annum  when  they  are  well  able  to  pay 
proper  fees.     In  the  face  of  this  disgraceful  fact  the 
champion  of  the  friendly  societies  is  so  blind  to  the  points 
at  issue  that  he  deliberately  boasts  that  "men  of  all 
classes"  join  the  friendly  societies.    That  is  just  the 
grievance.    A  gentleman  who  was  formerly  Mayor  of 
Lincoln  and  is  now  alderman,  is  a  leading  member  of 
the  Oddfellows.    Nor  is  he  merely  an  honorary  member, 
patronising  the  institution  from  benevolent  motives  •  but 
he  receives  the  medical  benefits  just  as  if  he  was  a' poor 
working  man  instead  of  a  wealthy,  successful  tradesman 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  town.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  last  year,  in  exchange  for  the 
paltry  club  subscription  amounting  to  only  a  few  shillings, 
this  gentleman  and  his  familv  received  medical  attend- 
ance and  medicine  which,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  visit 
would  have  amounted  to  ^35.    As,  however,  a  person  in 
his  position  might  well  be  called  upon  to  pay  5s.  per  visit 
It  may  be  said  that  through  the  connexion  of  this  one 
tamily  with  a  benefit  society  the  medical  profession  has 
17  J     m  one  year.    Far  from  denying  this  gross  abuse 
ot  an  institution  created  to  help  poor  working  men,  the 
letter  above  mentioned  actuallv  confirms  the  fact  bv 

unite  to  help  and  forward  these  societies."  Further  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  when  the  General  Medical 
Council  held  an  inquiry  into  this  matter  the  gentleman 
in  question  actually  went  up  as  a  representatfve  of  tbe 
Lincoln  Oddfellows.  Another  member  of  the  Lincoln  town 
council  was  a  member  of  a  benefit  society,  and  his  wTfe 
and  children  were  attended  by  the  club  medical  offile  • 
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He  has  now,  however,  recognised  the  false  position  he 
occupied,  and  has  sought  the  advice  of  a  private  prac- 
titioner, leaving  his  club  officer  to  attend  to  the  poorer 
members  of  his  society.  Among  the  various  persons 
pointed  out  to  me  as  being  in  receipt  of  medical  aid  from 
friendly  societies  were  a  master  printer  in  a  large  way  of 
business  and  several  rich  butchers.  One  of  the  latter  has 
retired  from  business  and  lives  in  a  handsome  villa. 
Some  master  tailors,  two  of  the  principal  tobacconists  of 
the  town,  a  person  holding  a  high  position  in  a  foundry 
and  earning  a  good  income,  the  proprietor — or,  at  least, 
the  manager — of  a  large  hotel,  a  young  man  who  is 
earning  a  good  income  in  the  beer  trade,  and  even  a 
dispensing  druggist  were  all  mentioned  to  me  as  being 
in  receipt  of  medical  aid,  though  they  can  well  afford  to 
pay  proper  fees.  A  practitioner  who  for  many  years  had 
been  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  friendly  societies 
dispensaries  said  that  he  was  then  obliged  to  see  from 
eighty  to  ninety  patients  per  day,  and  was  convinced  that 
at  least  10  per  cent,  of  these  members  of  friendly  societies 
could  well  afford  to  pay  the  usual  fee  for  medical  attend- 
ance, and  had  therefore  no  right  to  claim  medical  aid. 

The  presence  of  so  many  prosperous  and  wealthy 
tradesmen  and  others  on  the  books  of  friendly  societies, 
not  merely  as  patrons  or  as  participants  in  financial 
benefits,  but  as  claimants  of  medical  aid,  is  not  only  a 
great  injury  and  injustice  to  the  medical  profession,  but  it 
is  also  very  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  hond  fide 
working  men  and  to  others  who  are  morally  or  rightfully 
entitled  to  medical  aid  by  reason  of  their  slight  resources. 
The  well-to-do  members  of  the  friendly  societies,  being 
better  educated,  more  skilful  administrators,  and  better 
writers  and  speakers,  have  naturally  been  elected  on  the 
managing  committees  of  these  organizations.  It  has  been 
urged  that  not  only  does  the  system  tend  to  make  medical 
men  neglect  the  great  crowd  of  patients  that  come  upon 
them,  but  that  it  also  tends  to  make  the  medical  officers 
crive  far  more  attention  to  some  of  the  patients  than  to 
others.  Surely,  as  the  payment  is  the  same,  the  treat- 
ment should  be  the  same,  but  this  is  said  not  to  be  the 
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case.   What,  then,  has  become  of  the  brotherhood  of  which 
these   societies   boast  ?     The  medical  officers  of  these 
dispensaries  have  to  spend  an  undue  amount  of  time  in 
■  visiting  members  of  the  committee  and  their  middle-class 
friends.    They  have,  consequently,  less  time  to  give  to  the 
more  numerous  but  poorer  members  of  the  society.    It  is 
a  beautiful  picture  for  the  British  workman  to  con- 
template.   This  sworn  adversary  of  the  sweating  system, 
this  friend  of  fair  play  and  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair 
day's  work,  has  elected  to  manage  the  friendly  societies 
organised  for  his  benefit  a  number  of  shopkeepers,  small 
capitalists,  and  other  middle-class  men,  who  only  pay  the 
same  subscription  as  the  workmen.    It  was  even  proposed 
that  one  of  the  medical  men  should  stop  in  apart  from  the 
ordinary  consulting  hours  so  as  to  receive  the  better-class 
members,  though  it  was  never  proposed  that  for  this  extra 
accommodation  and  privilege  the   annual  subscription 
should  be  augmented.  There  are  to  be  first-class  patients, 
but  all  are  to  pay  third-class  fares.    It  was  on  this  point 
-that  one  of  the  medical  officers  employed  at  Lincoln 
resigned.    He  had  to  attend  morning  and  evening  at  the 
dispensary  to  give  medical  advice  to  the  members  of  the 
society,  and  the  waiting-room  was  then  crowded  with 
working  men  and  poor  people.    The  wealthier  members 
did  not  like  to  come  there  and  mix  with  a  rough  crowd, 
-therefore  they  proposed  that  the  medical  officer  should 
stop  in  during  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  receive  them.  The 
medical  officer,  however,  refused  to  sacrifice  his  afternoons 
so  as  to  see  some  half-dozen  well-to-do  members  who,  in 
spite  of  their  wealth,  did  not  pay  higher  subscriptions 
than  the  workmen.    Ultimately  this  medical  officer  had  to 
resign  because  he  did  not  sympathise  with  and  help  the 
wealthy  members  of  the  society  who  were  anxious  to 
receive  medical  aid  for  the  3s.  6d.  per  annum  workmen 
pay,  but  would  not  put  up  with  the  rough  accommodation 
and  surroundings  workmen  have  to  endure.    With  the 
d^pensers  the  grievance  is  the  same  as  with  the  medical 
officers.    The  wealthy  members  do  not  like  to  wait  in  the 
crowd  for  their  medicines,  so  they  want  the  dispenser  to 
stay  after  hours  and  give  them  their  medicines  separately 
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and  in  a  more  select  company.  Such  is  tlie  brotherliooci 
of  these  dispensaries.  The  middle-class  committee-men 
have  introduced,  for  their  own  benefit,  a  system  of 
privilege  which  is  to  the  advantage  of  their  own  class,  but 
is  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  which,  in  the  main,  are  pro- 
vided by  the  working  class.  If  someone  gets  more  than 
his  share  someone  else  has  to  suffer.  In  this  case  it  is  the 
poorer  members  of  the  societies  who  pay  for  the  richer 
members.  A  well-to-do  tradesman,  the  owner  of  house 
property,  pays  3s.  6d.  a  year  and  8s.  for  all  his  family. 
When  he  is  ill  the  medical  officer  hastens  to  his  house,  a 
servant  opens  the  door,  keeps  him  waiting,  and  a  good 
quarter  of  an  hour  is  devoted  to  this  one  case.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  the  workman  hard  by,  who  pays 
exactly  the  same  sum,  is  treated  with  much  greater  haste. 
Being  a  workman,  and  feeling  that  he  is  not  paying  much 
for^  his  medical  attendance,  he  does  not  keep  the  medical 
officer  waiting  and  is  grateful  for  what  attention  is 
bestowed  on  him.  He  would  not,  however,  be  so  con- 
tented if  he  realised  that  the  visit  was  brief  and  hurried 
because  too  much  time  had  been  devoted  to  the  wealthy 
brother  member  who  lives  in  a  luxuiious  villa. 

Fortunately,  there  are  at  least  a  few  working  men  in 
Lincoln  who  are  beginning  to  realise  how  serious  a 
grievance  this  inequality  of  treatment  has  become. 
Unfortunately  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  poor 
speakers,  and  though  they  feel  very  sore  on  the  point 
they  have  not  yet  plucked  up  the  courage  to  attack  the 
managing  committees.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  friendly 
societies  are  sadly  in  want  of  leaders  and  speakers.  If 
such  leaders  were  forthcoming  the  privileges  which 
middle-class  families  enjoy  as  members  of  friendly 
societies  and  at  the  expense  of  their  poorer  fellow- 
members  would  soon  be  swept  away.  The  Avorking- 
class  element  would  also,  I  am  convinced,  indignantly 
abolish  the  sweating  system.  It  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often  that  medical  aid  is  only  justified  within  a  certain 
wage  limit,  and  that  if  wealthy  members  are  admitted 
abuses  will  arise  that  are  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  medical  profession,   but  are  equally 
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injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the  working  men  them- 
selves. 

If  the  working  men  will  not  take  action  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what,  for  the  moment,  can  be  done  to  prevent 
this  state  of  things.  It  is  no  use  attempting  to  persuade 
the  five  medical  officers  of  the  two  dispensaries  to  resign 
till  there  is  such  organisation  or  unanimity  of  feeling 
among  the  profession  throughout  Great  Britain  as  to 
prevent  other  practitioners  taking  their  positions.  Public 
and  professional  opinion  has  to  be  further  stirred  and 
moved  on  this  question.  In  the  meanwhile  perhaps  a  list 
might  be  published  of  wealthy  persons  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  medical  aid  organized  only  for  the  poor ;  and 
certainly  an  appeal  should  at  once  be  made  to  honorary 
members  of  the  societies  who  have  lent  their  names  so  as 
to  strengthen  what  they  imagined  were  merely  benevolent 
institutions.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is,  I  am  told,  an 
honorary  member  of  one  of  these  bodies,  and  yet  it  is  very 
certain  the  Bishop  does  not  mean  by  this  to  signify 
that  he  approves  of  the  sweating  system.  Pressure  from 
above  and  pressure  from  below  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  managing  committees  till  they  are  compelled 
to  establish  a  wage  limit.  If  this  is  not  done  then  the 
medical  profession  will  have  to  discover  some  means 
of  preventing  qualified  practitioners  from  accepting  office 
in  dispensaries  where  the  sweating  system  is  enforced  and 
no  wage  limit  is  established. 

Oct.  26,  1895. 


See  also  No.  XXIV. 
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GREAT  GRIMSBY:  DISUNION  IN  THE 
PEOFESSION 

By  the  Special  Oommhxioner  of  The  Lancet. 

Every  one  of  the  towns  so  far  visited  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  possesses  a  medical  society.  An  effort  to  group 
and  organise  the  medical  profession  has  been  made.  The 
union  may  not  be  so  complete  or  so  far-reaching  in  its 
purpose  as  is  desirable,  still  some  sort  of  organisation 
exists.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  it  was  time  to  visit  a 
town  where  there  is  absolutely  no  organization  and  where 
the  medical  profession  has  never  sought  to  act  in  union. 
For  this  purpose  I  selected  Great  Grimsby.  It  is  a  new 
town  which  has  grown  with  the  railways  that  rendered 
the  inland  fish  trade  possible.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a 
town  that  has  a  population  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  fishermen,  workmen,  and  business  men.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  population  is  not  likely  to  very 
generally  appreciate  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  acquire  the 
training  and  education  by  which  alone  a  practitioner  can 
obtain  his  qualifications.  The  tendency  is  to  estimate  the 
value  of  a  medical  man's  work  by  what  he  actually  does 
in  the  presence  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  medicine  he 
gives  him,  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  his  previous 
expensive  studies.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  patients 
refuse  to  pay  fees  unless  a  bottle  of  medicine  is  given 
them.  They  do  not  think  much  of  the  advice  the  medical 
man  offers;  but  a  bottle  of  medicine  is  something 
substantial,  and  they  realise  that  it  would  not  be  honour- 
able to  take  it  without  payment.  They  can  go  to  a  shop 
and  talk  to  the  shopman  without  paying,  but  they  must 
pay  if  they  take  any  of  his  goods  away,  and  they  look  upon 
the  medical  man  in  the  same  light.  They  will  take  his 
advice  gratuitously,  but  think  themselves  bound  to  pay 
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for  the  medicine.  Tinder  these  circumstances  2s,  6d., 
including  a  bottle  of  medicine,  is  considered  a  somewhat 
high  price.  Medicine  can  be  had  much  cheaper  from  a 
druggist.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  explain  to  so 
unappreciative  a  people  that  the  pay  given  to  club  medical 
men  is  inadequate.  They  not  infrequently  answer  that 
they  think  the  pay  is  very  good,  and  would  be  glad  to  do 
the  same  work  for  the  same  price,  thus  showing  how 
completely  ignorant  they  are  of  what  the  work  is  in  itself 
and  what  previous  study  and  labour  are  required.  From 
people  of  this  sort  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  obtaining 
good  fees.  Grimsby  is  a  town  where  there  is  plenty  of 
work  to  be  done,  but  for  very  small  fees.  It  is  not  a  town 
that  offers  any  particular  inducements  to  medical  men, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  the  population 
there  are  not  many  practitioners  established  there.  Those 
who  have  settled  in  the  town  have  not  shown  any 
particular  disposition  to  come  together  and  work  together. 
In  the  district  of  New  Glee,  which  has  been  recently  added 
to  the  borough  of  G-rimsby,  the  principal  local  practi- 
tioners have  met.  They  have  formed  no  society,  but  they 
have  spoken  of  their  common  interests  and  have  agreed 
in  an  unofficial  manner  to  help  each  other  and  to  work 
together.  This  sort  of  friendly  understanding  does  not 
constitute  a  union.  The  profession  at  Grimsby  are  there- 
fore still  disunited.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  hope 
for  the  present  that  a  union  will  be  constituted.  This,  I 
was  assured,  could  only  be  done  if  some  outside  agency 
or  person  were  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  No  local 
practitioner  holds  so  pre-eminent  a  position  and  exercises 
a  sufficient  personal  influence  to  take  the  initiative.  The 
competition  between  the  practitioners  is  so  keen  that,  if 
any  one  of  them  took  any  decided  steps  with  a.  view  to 
form  a  medical  union,  his  motive  might  be  misinterpreted. 
It  is  with  regard  to  such  towns  as  Grimsby  that  a  great 
national  union  could  render  efficient  service.  An  appeal 
from  some  outside  and  respected  authority  should  be 
made  to  the  practitioners  of  the  town,  calling  upon  them 
to  form  themselves  into  a  union,  and  this  would  probably 
meet  with  a  favourable  response. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that,  with  so  large  a  working- 
class  population,  there  are  many  benefit  societies  at 
Grimsby ;  but  the  speciality  of  this  town  seems  to  consist 
of  slate  clubs  organized  by  public-house  keepers.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  purpose  for  which 
friendly  societies  were  originally  constituted,  but  this 
scarcely  holds  good  with  regard  to  public-house  slate 
clubs.  To  secure  medical  aid  for  people  who  are  really 
too  poor  to  pay  the  usual  fee  is  a  very  good  object,  and 
the  grievance  against  friendly  societies  is  that  they  have 
departed  from  their  original  aim.  But  the  public-house 
keeper  has  hit  upon  this  very  ingenious  device  for 
keeping  his  customers  together,  and  proposes  to  take 
upon  himself  the  trouble  of  organising  for  their  benefit  a 
slate  club.  The  general  terms  are  the  payment  of  6d. 
per  week,  the  publican  acting  as  cashier.  Out  of  this  sum 
of  26s.  per  annum  there  is  paid  to  the  medical  officer  of  the 
slate  club  28.  6J.  for  each  member  and  for  each  year. 
The  disposal  of  the  remainder  of  the  money  varies  a  little 
in  different  clubs.  As  a  I'ule,  a  financial  allowance  is 
made  to  those  members  who  fall  ill  during  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  great  attraction,  however,  of  the  slate 
club  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  yearly  club.  At  Christmas  all 
the  money  that  remains  in  hand  is  equally  divided  among 
all  the  members.  If  there  has  not  been  much  illness, 
there  is  a  goodly  sum  to  share  among  those  members  who 
have  been  regular  in  their  payments ;  so  that  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  members  have  returned  to  them 
at  Christmas  10s.,  sometimes  15s.,  or  more,  out  of  the 
26s.  they  have  paid  in  6d.  weekly  instalments.  This  sum, 
coming  at  Christmas,  is  extremely  useful.  Then  there  is 
another  great  advantage.  The  publican  does  all  the 
work  ;  he  organises  and  manages  everything,  and  no  one 
has  the  slightest  fear  that  he  will  tamper  with  the  money 
entrusted  to  his  care.  There  is  no  bother  about  electing 
committees,  secretaries,  and  treasurers,  or  obtaining 
registration  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.  The 
member  of  the  slate  club  is  spared  all  these  anxieties  and 
troubles,  and  he  has  to  pay  no  fees  for  management : 
every  penny  he  gives  he  gets  back  again  either  in  cash  or 
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in  kind.  In  one  sense  notMng  could  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  members — i.e.,  if  one  assumes  that  the 
members  are  all  regular  frequenters  of  public-houses.  It 
is  also  easy  to  understand  that  it  is  in  the  publican's 
interest  to  take  upon  himself  the  trouble  of  organising  a 
slate  club  which  helps  to  keep  his  customers  round  his 
bar.  They  go  there  at  least  once  a  week  to  pay  their 
subscriptions,  and  when  at  Christmas  they  receive  their 
share  of  the  balance  remaining  in  hand  a  good  portion  of 
it  may  be  spent  over  his  counter. 

If  slate  clubs  afford  considerable  advantages  to  the 
members  and  the  publicans  who  organise  them,  the  same 
ca,nnot  be  said  with  regard  to  the  medical  officers 
engaged  in  this  service.  First  of  all,  the  allowance  is 
only  2s.  6d.  per  member.  Nevertheless,  one  medical 
practitioner  assured  me  that  he  made  a  very  good  income 
from  slate  clubs.  He  pointed  out  that  a  great  many  of 
the  members  were  fishermen,  and  when  they  required 
medical  attendance  they  might  be  away  fishing  in  some 
distant  part.  Some  of  them  also  belonged  to  friendly 
societies  and  were  not  certain  to  call  for  the  slate  club 
medical  man.  Then  the  slate  clubs  were  in  the  main  com- 
posed of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  so  that,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  they  would  not  require  much  medical 
care.  Therefore,  though  the  sum  of  2s.  6d.  was  very 
small,  there  was  not  much  work  to  be  done.  Also,  as  the 
members  of  the  slate  clubs  were  anxious  to  have  as  large 
a,  balance  as  possible  remaining  to  be  shared  amongst 
them  at  Christmas,  they  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of 
their  clubs  unhealthy  members. 

Another  practitioner  whom  I  questioned  on  the  subject 
did  not  take  such  a  favourable  view  of  this  institution  i 
He  pointed  out  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  publican 
to  make  hard  drinkers  members  of  his  club,  and  this 
meant  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  medical  attendant.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  publican  must  be  careful  to  exclude 
men  who  were  constantly  ill,  as  this  would  prevent  the 
benefits  and  thus  disappoint  the  other  members.  Yet 
again,  it  was  objected  that  when  one  slate  club  got  rid  of 
a  bad  member  he  soon  managed  to  gain  entrance  into 
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some  other  slate  club.    However  this  may  be,  there  is 
one  point  on  which  no  doubt  whatsoever  can  be  enter- 
tained— namely,  that  tbere  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
wage  limit.    If  there  was  a  wage  limit  it  would  be  the 
other  way  about ;  for,  instead  of  seeking  to  prevent  persons 
with  good  incomes  from  joining  the  club,  the  publican 
would  find  it  suit  his  purpose  best  to  keep  the  poor  away. 
Thus  it  is  that  smack-owners,  skippers  of  fishing  boats, 
and  others  wlio  make  good  yearly  incomes  are  members  of 
slate  clubs,  and  by  means  of  these  institutions  only  pay 
2s.  6d.  a  year  for  their  medical  attendance.    The  difficulty 
with  regard  to  a  wage  limit,  therefore,  applies  especially 
to  the  slate  club  ;  but  this  institution  will  be  viewed  with . 
far  greater  apprehension  by  those  who  are  more  solicitous 
of  the  dignity  than  of  the  material  interests  of  the 
profession.    It  is  bad  enough  that  medical  men  should  be 
utilised  as  a  sort  of  bait  to  enable  touting  agents  to  secure 
the  payment  of  premiums  for  life  insurances ;  still,  if 
people  are  persuaded  to  insure  their  lives  because  medical 
insurance  is  thrown  in  as  an  extra  inducement,  there  is 
nothing  injurious,  wrong,  or  immoral  in  the  insurance  of 
a  life.    But  by  becoming  the  medical  officer  of  a  slate 
club  the  practitioner  practically  lends  his  skill  and  science 
to  promoting  the  interests  of  the  publican. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  was  not  surprised  when 
one  of  the  practitioners  on  whom  I  called  explained  that 
members  of  clubs  entitled  to  the  attendance  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  clubs  often  only  consulted  them  for  slight 
ailments,  and,  when  anything  serious  occurred,  called  in  a 
private  practitioner  and  paid  the  usual  fee.  Another 
medical  man  told  me  that  he  was  treating  an  entire  family 
except  the  father,  who  was  attended  by  his  club  rnedical 
attendant  because,  having  to  pay  for  his  family,  this  maji 
preferred  that  they  should  have  someone  other  than  his 
club  medical  officer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
recognised  that  some  club  officers  lead  a  terribly  hard  life 
in  this  town.  Seamen  arrive  with  a  large  accumulation  of 
wages  in  their  pockets  ;  this  they  spend  in  riotous  living, 
and  so  rapidly  that  it  would  seem  as  if  their  sole  object 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  money  as  soon  as  possible.  Perhaps 
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they  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  more  quickly  it 
is  spent  the  less  mischief  will  be  done.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  time  enough  for  much  disease  to  result.  Practice 
among  such  a  population  is  not  pleasant,  and  at  Grimsby 
there  are  very  few  better-class  patients  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  attending  either  very  poor  people  or  a  rough, 
though  fairly  well-paid,  seafaring  population. 

Nov.  2, 1895. 
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THE  FORMATION  OF  A  PROVIDENT  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 

We  congratulate  the  medical  men  of  this  seaside  town 
on  the  formation  of  a  Provident  Medical  Association  on 
the  lines  of  the  combination  whose  success  is  already 
assured  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Eastbourne.  The 
following  are  the  rules  and  constitution  of  the  Bexhill 
Provident  Medical  Association  formed  in  October,  1895 : — 

Rules  and  Constittjtion. 

1.  Object. 

This  Association  is  a  self-supportiDg  society  to  enable  those  who 
cannot  pay  for  medical  attendance  at  the  usual  charges  to  secure  for 
themselves  and  their  families  the  advantage  of  medical  attendance, 
advice,  and  medicine  during  illness. 

2.  Management. 

It  shall  be  managed  by  a  general  committee,  Which  shall  consist  of 
the  whole  of  the  medical  men  in  Bexhill  who  shall  sign  the  under- 
taking. The  general  committee  shall  appoint  a  chairman  and 
honorary  secretary  annually.  The  whole  of  the  business  of  the 
Association  shall  be  managed  by  the  general  committee,  which  shall 
hold  an  annual  meeting  and,  in  addition,  shall  meet  as  often  as  the 
business  of  the  Association  demands.  Four  members  shall  form 
a  quorom. 

3.  Undertahing. 

Any  duly  qualified  and  registered  practitioner  residing  in 
Bexhill  (not  practising  as  a  homceopath)  may  become  a  member  of 
the  staff  subject  only  to  his  appointment  being  approved  by  the 
committee.  All  members  of  the  staff  must  also  sign  an  undertaking 
— 1.  Not  to  conduct  clubs  of  their  own  at  all  (other  than  friendly 
societies  registered  under  the  Act)  unless  it  be  at  rates  the  same  or 
higher  than  those  of  the  Bexhill  Provident  Medical  Association.  2. 
To  have  no  professional  intercourse  whatever  with  any  medical 
man  who  associates  himself  with  any  of  the  companies  known  as 
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medical  aid  societies  oi-  with  similar  inatitatious  so  long  as  the 
methods  adopted  by  these  societies  include  (a)  canvassing  for 
members  in  the  interests  of  individual  practitioners ;  (6)  the  virtual 
sweating  of  their  medical  officers  hj  the  inadequate  remuneration 
ofiPered  for  the  work  done. 

4.  Membership. 

Artisans  and  their  families,  and  others  who  may  be  considered 
suitable  by  the  committee  shall  be  eligible  for  membership,  provided 
they  live  within  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  town  hall.  No 
person  can  become  a  member  who  is  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief. 
All  applicants  must  be  in  good  health  on  joining,  and  must  first  be 
passed  as  such  by  one  of  the  medical  officers.  If  persons  in 
indifferent  health  are  to  be  admitted  at  all  it  can  only  be  at  special 
rates  determined  by  the  committee.  Each  medical  officer  shall 
receive  the  subscriptions  from  the  members  on  his  list,  and  render 
to  the  monthly  meeting  a  list  of  defaulters  and  new  members. 

5.  Wage  Limit. 

Although  a  most  desirable  matter,  it  is  very  difficult  in  practice 
to  adopt  a  hard-and-fast  "  wage  limit,"  and  therefore  it  would 
appear  that  the  best  way  of  preventing  abuse  of  the  Association  by 
persons  who  are  too  comfortably  off  will  be  by  leaving  absolute 
discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  to  consider  the  case  of 
every  applicant  on  its  own  merit.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
laid  down  that  in  the  case  of  families  they  shall  be  eligible,  if  the 
combined  incomes  of  the  parents  do  not  exceed  30s.  a  week,  at  the 
rate  of  2d.  a  week  each  adult — i.e.,  over  fourteen  years  of  age — and 
Id.  a  week  for  each  child.  It  will  be  expected  that  the  whole  of 
the  family  shall  be  entered  on  the  lists  (exception  being  made  in 
the  case  of  any  members  who  may  be  already  members  of  a 
registered  friendly  society),  but  in  large  families  not  more  than 
six  children  shall  be  charged  for.  Any  person  who  has  been  a 
member  in  childhood  can,  on  completing  his  or  her  fourteenth  year, 
continue  as  an  adolt  member  by  paying  the  additional  penny  a  week. 

No  domestic  servant  can  be  admitted  as  a  joining  member,  but 
a  member  who  enters  service  does  not  thereby  forfeit  the 
privileges  of  membership.  When  in  service  servants  can  only  be 
attended  at  the  surgery.  Single  persons  shall  pay  at  the  rate  of 
2d.  a  week. 

If  at  any  time  a  member  is  discovered  to  be  in  receipt  of  an 
income  such  as  renders  him  or  hei-,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
unsuitable  for  membership,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  com- 
mittee to  remove  his  or  her  name  from  the  books  of  the  Association 
on  giving  such  member  a  quarter's  notice.  But  it  shall  always  be 
open  to  such  persons  to  first  explain  their  circumstances  to  the 
committee  if  they  so  wish.  Each  member  or  family  shall  have 
a  card  of  membership  bearing  their  names  and  address ;  and  on  the 
back  of  this  card  receipts  of  all  payments  shall  be  made  by  the 
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doctor  on  whose  list  the  members  are.  To  cover  the  cost  of 
printing  and  material  a  charge  of  2d.  will  be  made  for  each  card. 

All  the  subscriptions  are  to  be  paid  monthly  or  quarterly,  and  in 
advance,  to  the  member's  medical  attendant.  No  member  more 
than  a  month  in  arrears  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Association.  If  any  member  be  more  than  two  months  in  arrears 
his  or  her  name  shall  be  erased  from  the  books.  No  person  who, 
having  been  erased  from  the  books,  desires  readmission  shall  be 
received  again  as  a  member  unless  he  pay  up  all  arrears  due  by  him 
or  such  part  of  the  same  as  the  committee  may  require. 

Members  on  joining  must  select  their  own  doctor,  but  cannot 
change  him  for  another  without  first  informing  him  verbally  or  in 
writing  that  it  is  their  wish  to  place  themselves  under  another 
member  of  the  staff;  and  they  must  always  give  a  quarter's 
notice  of  any  such  charge. 

Bach  of  the  medical  staff  shall  have  the  right  to  refuse  to 
receive  on  his  list  any  member. 

In  the  event  of  a  married  member  expecting  to  be  confined,  it 
will  be  expected  that  she  shall  employ  the  doctor  on  whose  list  she 
is  to  attend  her.  If  she  does  not,  she  will  forfeit  her  right  to  his 
professional  services  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  her 
confinement.  The  fee  for  attendance  at  a  confinement  is  15s.,  and 
must  be  prepaid  to  the  doctor  in  full  one  month  prior  to  the  con- 
finement. Attendance  at  a  miscarriage  or  premature  confinement 
will  be  at  the  same  rate.  The  fee  for  vaccination  shall  be  2s.  6d. 
Fractures,  dislocations,  and  major  surgical  operations  will  be  charged 
for  at  the  following  rates  : — 


Charge. 
£  s.  d. 
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Nature  of  Case. 

Compound  fracture  of  thigh  or  leg 

Amputation  of  leg,  arm,  foot,  or  hand 

Strangulated  hernia 

Fracture  of  lower  jaw 

Simple  fracture  of  thigh 

Simple  dislocation  of  hip 

Fracture  of  patella... 

Fracture  of  leg,  tarsus,  metatarsus,  or  toe 

Amputation  of  finger  or  toe 

Dislocation  or  fracture  of  arm  or  forearm 

Dislocation  of  knee  or  ankle 

Fracture  of  carpus,  metacarpus,fingers,' or  thumbs 

Fracture  of  clavicle,  scapula,  olecranon,  or  ribs 
A  minimum  fee  of  10s.  6d.  shall  be  fixed  for  consultations  or 
assistance  at  confinements. 

All  the  above  rules  and  any  others  they  may  subsequently 
adopt  the  committee  shall  have  in  their  power  to  alter,  provided 
there  is  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  committee  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  change,  and  provided  also  that  every  member  of  the 
committee  shall  have  had  twenty-eight  days'  notice  of  the  meeting 
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and  have  been  informed  at  the  same  time  of  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  to  be  laid  before  the  meeting  embodying  the  proposed 
alteration. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  formation  of  the 
association  had  its  origin  in  the  articles  published  in  The 
Lancet.    For  it  is  honourable  and  amicable  cooperation 
of  this  kind  that  will  alone  protect  the  members  of  the 
profession  against  the  tactics  of  some  of  the  numerous 
sick  aid  institutions  whose  methods  include — in  the  words 
of  the  above  memorandum — (a)  canvassing  for  members 
in  the  interests  of  individual  practitioners,  and  (h)  the 
virtual  sweating  of  their  medical  officers  by  the  inadequate 
remuneration  for  the   work  done.    The  rules   of  the 
Bexhill  Provident  Medical  Association  strike  us  as  being 
good  and  comprehensive,  and  we  recommend  them  to  the 
consideration  of  medical  men  in  other  quarters  where  a 
stand  against  organised  oppression  is  felt  to  be  necessary. 
The  committee  of  management  consists  entirely  of  the 
medical  men  who  do  the  work,  and  no  place  is  found 
upon  it  for  the  sort  of  philanthropist  whose  name  too 
frequently  figures  on  the  bills  of  charitable  institutions 
where  the  only  thing  to  be  given  away  is  the  medical  man's 
time  and  labour.    The  unanimity  of  the  local  practitioners 
in  the  promotion  of  such  associations  is,  of  course,  the 
essence  of  their  success.    Indeed,  it  makes  the  success 
inevitable ;  and  that  this  has  been  already  recognised  at 
Bexhill  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  an  emissary  from  one  of 
-the  sick-aid  institutions  has  been  to  the  town  with  a 
view  of  persuading  some  one  of  the  medical  men  to 
default.    We  are  happy  to  learn  that  he  was  quite  unsuc- 
cessful.   The  poor  of  Bexhill  who  are  unable  to  pay  for 
medical  attendances  at  the  usual  charges  will  be  able  to 
secure  for  themselves  direct  from  their  medical  men 
adequate  attendance  at  rates  which  will  allow  of  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  undertaken ;  while  their  just  claim 
to  such  consideration  will  not  be  vitiated  and  obscured  by 
the  intrusion  into  the  provident  association  of  persons 
quite  able  to  pay  on  a  higher  scale.    The  poor  will  be 
benefited  and  the  medical  men  will  manage  their  own 
afEairs  instead  of  being  placed  in  the  position  of  underpaid 
employes. 

Nov.  9,  1895. 


VIII. 


MEDICAL   ETHICS  AND    THE  DISPENSAEIES 

AT  HULL. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lancet. 

Though  the  medical  profession  is  not  as  united  and  as 
unanimous  as  might  be  desired  at  Hull,  still  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  here  is  far  more  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
union  than  in  the  neighbouring  and  rival  town  of  G-rimsby. 
At  least  there  is  at  Hull  a  local  medical  society,  and 
nearly  all  the  practitioners  of  the  town  are  members  of 
that  society.  It  was  founded  in  1889,  and  it  was  originally 
called  the  Medical  Ethical  Society  of  Hull.  At  that  time 
about  fifty  medical  men  belonged  to  the  local  branch  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  and  it  was  thought  that 
this  organisation  was  not  strong  enough  to  deal  with 
matters  of  ethics.  To  exercise  wholesome  influence  on 
such  questions  a  purely  local  society,  it  was  imagined, 
would  be  able  to  gather  together  a  larger  number  of 
practitioners.  Therefore,  the  Medical  Ethical  Society  of 
Hull  was  formed,  and  its  objects  were  (1)  the  discussion 
of  scientific  subjects,  and  (2)  the  promotion  of  a  closer 
union  between  the  members  of  the  profession  by  the 
holding  of  at  least  two  general  meetings  annually  to 
decide  between  medical  men  any  ethical  questions  that 
might  be  pending.  Some  ethical  rules  were  framed  and 
accepted,  and  these  forbade  the  employment  of  agents  to 
solicit  practice,  advertising,  the  distribution  of  handbills, 
&c.  Unfortunately,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  backsliding. 
Though  the  enormous  majority — more  than  90  per  cent. 
— of  the  local  practitioners  are  absolutely  unanimous  on 
these  points,  it  sufficed  that  two  or  three  medical  men 
should  prove  false  to  the  cause  to  upset  the  whole  com- 
bination. For  instance,  it  was  agreed  that  no  practitioner 
should  accept  any  club  practice  at  less  than  4s.  per 
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member  per  annum.    This  rule  was  loyally  adhex'ed  to  by 
all  except  one,  who  secretly  agreed  to  take  club  members 
at  a  smaller  figure.     By  this  means  he  secured  such  a 
large  number  of  clubs  that  suspicions  were  awakened, 
whereupon  the  other  members  of  the  profession  engaged 
in  club  practice,  in  hot  haste  and  in  self-defence,  aban- 
doned the  4s.  minimum.     This  prevented  all  the  clubs 
going  to  the  one  man.  The  spirit  of  competition,  however, 
was  let  loose  again.    Practitioners  soon  began  to  underbid 
each  other,  till  the  payments  for  contract  work  dropped 
from  4s.  to  2s.  6d.    At  first  the  Medical  Ethical  Society  of 
Hull  did  a  great  deal  of  good  ;  but  later  it  was  discovered 
that  two  of  its  members  were  distributing  handbills.  The 
society  invited  them  to  appear  before  the  society's  council, 
but  the  medical  men  in  question  simply  sent  in  their 
resignations.    The  society  thus  lost  all  jurisdiction  over 
them.    It  is  true  that  complaints  were    made  to  the 
licensing  bodies  from  which  the  practitioners  in  question 
had  received  their  qualifications,  and  the  latter  were  duly 
warned,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  have  not  issued  any 
further  handbills.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  theyhadfully 
profited  by  whatever  advantage  such  publicity  can  bring.  I 
made  a  point  of  calling  on  one  of  the  medical  men  in 
question,  feeling  that  it  would  be  very  useful  to  know 
what  were  his  arguments  and  views  on  the  point  at  issue. 
I  was  courteously  received,  and  the  conversation  that 
ensued  was  of  a  most  interesting  character. 

The  practitioner  in  question  was,  I  found,  very  bitter 
against  friendly  societies  and  against  charitable  dis- 
pensaries. He  urged  that  the  dispensary  at  Hull  organised 
by  the  friendly  societies  was  opposed  to  trades-unionism. 
He  marvelled  at  the  inconsistency  of  the  members  of  these 
friendly  societies,  who  for  the  most  part  were  themselves 
trades-unionists  and  yet  acted  against  the  spirit  of  trades- 
unionism.  He  thought  that  a  trades-union  strove  to  keep 
each  man  to  his  trade  and  should  not  allow  a  trades- 
unionist  to  employ  his  leisure  moments  in  "  blacklegging  " 
some  other  trade.  What  would  be  said,  he  urged,  if  the 
practitioners  of  the  town  were  to  combine  to  open  a 
butcher's  or  a  grocer's  shop?     This  observation  was, 
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however,  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark.  Many  trades- 
unionists  are  very  active  cooperators.  At  the  trades- 
unionist  congresses  delegates  from  cooperative  congresses 
have  often  been  heat'd  and  received  as  honoured  guests. 
Trades-unionists  are  not  opposed  to  such  cooperative 
efforts  as  tend  to  eliminate  the  middleman  or  tradesman 
and  bring  the  consumer  in  more  direct  relation  with  the 
producer.  I  take  it  the  case  may  best  be  put  in  this 
manner :  In  the  study  of  chemistry  and  of  dispensing,  in 
the  practice  of  dissecting,  in  the  performance  of  operations 
and  the  dressing  of  wounds,  medical  men  have  to  acquire 
a  facility  of  delicate  manipulation  which  befits  them  for 
many  skilled  handicrafts.  Therefore  many  medical  men 
could  with  ease  employ  their  leisure  moments  in  some 
sort  of  productive  industry,  as  the  making  of  scientific 
instruments,  works  of  art,  photography,  &c.,  and  could 
thus  compete,  undersell,  or  "blackleg"  in  some  of  the 
productive  industries  with  which  trades-unionists  are  con- 
cerned. As  matters  now  stand,  and  viewing  the 
economical  side  of  the  problem,  the  medical  man  has  this 
advantage  over  the  artisan  engaged  in  a  productive 
industry,  that  he  is  in  direct  communication  with  the 
"  consumer,"  and  that,  as  a  rule,  no  factory  owner  and 
tradesman  step  in  between  his  work  and  the  patient  he 
attends  to  take  a  portion  of  the  money  paid  for  such 
work.  The  point  now  at  issue  is  whether  this  favourable 
state  of  affairs  is  compromised  by  the  action  of  the 
dispensaries  which  the  friendly  societies  have  established. 
They  certainly  compete  with  the  druggists'  trade.  Do 
they  pay  trades-union  wages  to  their  dispensers  or  do 
they  profit  by  the  want  of  organisation  among  dispensers 
to  pay  the  lowest  competition  rate  of  wages  ?  "Do  they 
not  also  pay  a  low  competition  rate  of  salary  to  their 
medical  officers,  sweat  a  profit  out  of  their  labour,  and 
employ  them  in  a  manner  that  by  competition  must  tend  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  remuneration  given  to  all  medical  men 
who  do  contract  or  club  work  ?  If  so— and  but  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  on  this  point— then  the 
dispensaries  established  by  the  friendly  societies  are  not 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  generally  advocated  by 
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the  trades-unionists  of  this  and  of  all  other  countries.  As 
so  many  members  of  these  dispensaries  are  trades-union- 
ists this  is  certainly  a  point  that  must  be  kept  well  in  view 
and  that  will  be  of  great  use  in  the  effort  which  should 
be  made  to  reform  these  institutions. 

The  medical  man  on  whom  I  called  claimed  that  if 
anyone  had  a  right  to  organise  medical  aid  it  was  the 
medical  men  themselyes.  He  had,  therefore,  resolved  to 
establish  a  medical  club  of  his  own,  but  he  found  that 
medical  etiquette  clipped  his  wings  and  handicapped  him 
heavily  in  his  efforts  to  compete  against  medical  clubs 
organised  by  laymen.  Close  at  hand  a  number  of  work- 
men and  tradesmen,  persons  who  had  nothing  wTiatsoever 
to  do  with  the  medical  profession,  had  opened  what  was 
practically  a  druggist's  shop  and  a  medical  consulting- 
room.  They  could  issue  handbills,  they  could  employ 
agents  and  solicit  practice  and  do  anything  they  chose, 
however  unprofessional  it  might  be,  because  they  were 
laymen.  The  medical  men  they  employed  were  merely 
their  servants  and  had  no  power  to  prevent  such  practices. 
Thus  the  dispensaries  organised  by  the  friendly  societies 
had  great  advantages  when  competing  against  the  dispen- 
saries organised  by  medical  men.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
infra  dig.  for  medical  men  to  advertise  or  to  issue  ha.nd- 
bills,  but  then  dispensaries  managed  by  laymen  should 
also  be  debarred  from  employing  these  tradesmanlike 
methods.  But  dispensaries  founded  by  laymen  were  not 
only  unmindful  of  professional  dignity  and  etiquette,  they 
were  equally  unmindful  of  professional  interest.  What 
was  the  question  of  wage  limit  to  them  ?  It  did  not  affect 
them  m  the  least.  It  was  not  a  loss  to  a  friendly  societv 
that  a  large  number  of  their  members  should  be  in  receipt 
J.^.  '^^^'P.^s  ;  if  anything,  this  was  an  advantage 
rather  than  a  disadvantage.  The  clubs  would  not  impole 
a  wage  limit ;  the  profession  alone  would  do  this.  At 
present  he  knew  one  man,  living  in  a  villa  worth  ^50  a 
year  in  rent,  who  was  suffering  from  hemiplegia,  and  who 
had  been  constantly  under  medical  care  though  he  onlv 
paid  3s.  a  year.  He  had  retired  from  business,  was 
enjoying   ample   means,  and  yet  still  resorted  to  the 
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services  of  the  club  officer.  Then,  again,  to  obtain  a 
medical  practice  it  was  necessary  to  compete,  not  only 
against  friendly  societies,  insurance  companies,  and  other 
commercial  speculations  that  organised  medical  aid,  but 
also  against  hospitals  and  public  charities  that  were  like- 
wise grossly  abused  and  gave  gratuitous  medical  aid  to 
people  who  could  well  afford  to  pay.  The  employers  of 
labour  in  Hull  often  shirked  their  responsibilities  by 
subscribing  to  the  infirmarj  or  the  Hull  Dispensary,  both 
endowed  charitable  institutions.  If  an  accident  happened, 
the  employer  gave  a  ticket  to  his  injured  workman.  The 
profession  thus  lost  a  paying  patient,  and  the  sufferer's 
condition  was  often  aggravated  by  the  time  required  to 
remove  him  to  the  infirmary.  In  minor  cases  the  cost  of 
the  cab  fare  to  the  infirmary  would  have  paid  the  medical 
attendant's  fee.  The  manner  in  which  subscribers  indis- 
criminately gave  tickets  for  charitable  institutions  was  a 
grave  abuse ;  and  these  institutions,  which  took  away  so 
many  of  the  patients  who  should  go  to  the  profession, 
were  allowed  to  advertise  to  any  extent  and  to  canvass  lor 
charitable  donations.  Thus,  in  one  way  or  another, 
canvassing  and  advertising  were  constantly  employed  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  private  and  independent  practi- 
tioner, with  the  result  that  it  took  away  many  of  his  most 
likely  patients ;  but  the  private  practitioner  was  not 
allowed  to  use  the  same  weapons  in  self-defence.  He  was 
quite  willing  to  condemn  such  means,  but  thought  they 
should  be  condemned  all  round.  With  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  tickets  for  hospitals  and  endowed  charitable 
dispensaries,  he  thought  these  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  profession.  None  knew  better  than  medical  men 
themselves  what  patients  they  were  willing  and  able  to 
attend  and  whether  such  patients  could  afford  to  pay. 
The  town  of  Hull  was  oveiTun  with  charities  that  pauper- 
ised the  people,  undermined  their  sense  of  independence, 
and  created  such  a  competition  against  private  practi- 
tioners that  they  lowered  the  tone  of  the  entire  profession. 
As  a  remedy  for  the  deplorable  situation  thus  created,  he 
suggested  that  the  distribution  of  tickets  for  charitable 
institutions  should  be  transferred  from  the  givers  of  dona- 
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tions  to  the  members  of  the  profession.  With  regard  to 
friendly  societies  and  club  practice  generally,  he  thought 
that,  in  spite  of  the  keen  competition  between  the  medical 
men  at  Hull,  it  would  be  feasible  to  follow  the  example 
given  at  Eastbourne  and  amalgamate  all  the  club  practice 
in  one  great  organisation  managed  by  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession  themselves.  Then,  and  then  only, 
would  it  be  possible  to  enforce  something  like  a  wage 
limit. 

Such,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  gather,  were  the  main 
arguments  of  one  of  the  medical  men  who  withdrew  from 
the  Medical  Ethical  Society  of  Hull.    It  will  be  seen  that 
they  were  not  devoid  of  force  ;  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  such   secessions   are   due,   not  to  any 
disapproval  or  opposition  to  the  ethical  base  it  is  sought 
to  establish,  but  rather  to  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  ability  of 
the  medical  societies  to  carry  out  their  principles.  In 
other  words,  if  the  medical  unions  were  stronger,  their 
discipline  more  firmly  enforced,  and  their  activity  greater, 
there  would  be  less  tendency  among  the  members  to 
secede.    It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  Hull 
Medical  Society,  as  it  is  now  called,  perhaps  because  it 
was  not  very  successful  in  enforcing  its  ethical  principles, 
is  somewhat  weak-kneed.    Another  practitioner^  who  also 
resigned  from  this  body,  has  established  dispensaries  in 
Hull  on  such  a  thoroughly  commercial  basis  that  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  the  profession  should  break  off 
all  relations  with  him  and  refuse  to  meet  him  in  consulta- 
tion.   Acting  according  to  this  opinion,  one  well-known 
practitioner  did  refuse  to  meet  the   medical   man  in 
question,  but  the  latter  had  only  to  cross  the  street  and 
he  at  once  found  another  consulting  physician  who  readily 
accepted  the  call.     The  attempted  action  thus  broke 
down.    Tet  nothing  would  better  shake  the  confidence  of 
people  who  subscribe  to  the  dispensaries  of  advertising 
medical  men  if  it  was  known  that  eminent  men  in  the 
profession  would  not  meet  such  practitioners  in  consulta- 
tion.    This  18  the  one  effective  weapon  the  profession 
possesses.     The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  persuade  the 
consulting   physicians  to   take  an  active  part  in  the 
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movement.      The   struggling   practitioner,   the  young 
medical  man  who  is  vainly  looking  about  for  a  good 
opening,  feels,  and  feels  keenly,  all  these  grievances,  but 
the  senior  members  of  the  profession  would  sometimes 
seem  to  take  only  a  passive  interest  in  the  question — it 
rarely  touches  their  pockets.     Several  practitioners  to 
whom  I  spoke  urged  that  the  heads  of  the  profession 
wore  the  greatest  sinners.     "  We  must  have  a  good 
example  from  above,"  they  exclaimed.    "  What  are  we  to 
do  when  a  consulting  physician  visits  a  patient  three 
times  for  a  guinea,  and  men  who  have  been  fifty  years  in 
the  profession  will  drive  miles  out  into  the  country  for  a 
5s.  fee?"     The  principal  grievance  at  Hull  would  have 
been  nipped  in  the  bud  if  the  consulting  physicians  had 
acted  in  harmony  with  the  general  and  freely  expressed 
opinion  of  the  profession  and  had  refused  to  meet  one  or 
two  medical  men  whose  conduct  was  unanimously  con- 
demned.     The   Hull   Medical    Society  now  numbers 
eighty-five  members,   and,  even   including   the  house 
surgeons   at  the  infirmary,  &c.,  there  arc  barely  100 
practitioners  in  the  town.    So  numerous  an  organization 
should  be  master  of  the  situation,  but  it  is  no  use  uniting 
if  when  united  no  action  is  taken.   In  two  grave  instances 
mentioned  the  offending  members  were  allowed  to  have 
their  own  way.    On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that 
these  incidents   occurred   some   years   ago,  when  the 
necessity  of  making  a  stand  was  not  keenly  appreciated. 
After  all,  a  great  deal  of  preparation  must  precede  the 
adoption   of   active   measures.      These   can  never  be 
enforced  till    their   wisdom  and  their  usefulness  are 
approved  and  understood.     Now,  however,  the  time  has 
come  when   the   need   of  firm    and  united  action  is 
impressing  itself  upon  the  minds  of  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  medical  men.    There  is  good  ground  to  hope 
for  a  better  future. 

Nov.  16,  1895. 


The  friendly  societies'  dispensary  was  founded  by  eight 
lodges  of  the"  Hull  and  District  Manchester  Unity  of 
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Oddfellows.  These  eight  lodges  put  down  .£1,000  for 
that  purpose.  There  were,  however,  four  other  lodges  of 
the  same  society  belonging  to  the  Hull  district  who 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  forming  of  a  dispensary.  The 
reason  they  give  is  all-important.  They  argued  that  it 
was  against  the  rules  of  the  Oddfellows'  Society  to  employ 
the  funds  of  the  society  for  trading  purposes.  Thus  four 
out  of  the  twelve  lodges  that  compose  the  Hull  district 
of  the  Manchester  Unity  recognised  that  the  opening  of  a 
dispensary  was  a  trading  enterprise.  It  is,  therefore,  at 
least  an  open  question  whether  these  friendly  society 
dispensaries  are  not  a  distinct  infringement  of  the  rules 
of  the  societies  by  which  they  are  established.  Certainly, 
if  a  profit  is  made  out  of  the  services  of  the  medical 
officers  and  the  sale  of  the  drugs,  such  dispensaries  may 
well  be  considered  as  trading  establishments.  Perhaps 
the  eight  lodges  of  Hull  would  have  hesitated  to  embark 
on  such  a  venture  had  they  foreseen  that  the  four  other 
lodges  would  not  support  them.  But  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  financial  responsibilities  had  already  been 
incurred,  and  the  large  house  in  Saville  Street,  where  the 
dispensary  is  established,  had  already  been  taken.  All 
this  occurred  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  several  medical 
men  with  whom  I  discussed  the  matter  admitted  that 
some  club  officers  had,  by  their  neglect  of  club  patients, 
brought  upon  themselves  the  creation  of  the  friendly 
societies'  dispensary.  One  of  the  leading  physicians  in 
Hull  eloquently  pleaded  that  the  n(?glect  of  club  patients 
was  very  wrong  in  itself,  and  that  it  was  also  a  most 
short-sighted  policy.  Certainly  it  was  very  difficult  to 
give  proper  attendance  to  patients  who  only  paid  2s.  6d. 
a  year.  There  would  always  be  a  tendency  to  neglect  such 
patients,  particularly  if  at  the  same  moment  there  was  a 
call  fi-om  a  private  patient  who  paid  proper  fees.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  club  patient,  finding  himself  more  or  less 
neglected,  would  be  tempted  to  join  the  movement  for 
the  creation  of  dispensaries  where  the  medical  officers 
would  be  employed  by  the  members  of  the  clubs,  paid  a 
fixed  salary,  and   debarred  from  engaging  in  private 
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practice.     It  is  of  no  use  to  disguise  the  fact,  mentioned 
to  me  at  Lincoln,  and  forcibly  insisted  upon  at  Hull  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  creation  of  dispensaries  by  friendly 
societies  was  a  counter  move  against  the  club  medical 
officers,  who  did  not  treat  their  club  patients  with  the 
care  and  consideration  to  which  they  thought  themselves 
entitled.    A  club  officer  at  Hall  told  me  he  knew  of  clubs 
tha*-,  paid  their  medical  men  only  2s.  per  annum  per 
member,  and  he  had  himself  had  many  members  who 
paid  him  not  more  than  2s.  6d.  a  year.    But— and  this 
struck  me  as  being  a  very  significant  declaration— he 
added  that  he  always  sought  to  impress  upon  them  that 
they  ought  to  pay  more.    In  the  rough  and  familiar  form 
of  argument,  which  can  best  be  understood  by  that  class 
of  people,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pointing  out  that  they 
could  buy  calico  for  underwear  at  a  little  more  than  2d. 
a  yard  •  but  they  all  knew  it  was  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
to  pay  about  4d.  a  yard.     Nevertheless,  the  argument 
seems  to  be  better  appreciated  when  dealing  with  calico 
than  with  medicine  ;  for  the  medical  man  m  question  had 
only  the  other  day  lost  a  club  appointment  because  he 
wanted  3s.  instead  of  2s.  6d.  a  year  per  member.  For 
my  part,  I  could  not  but  think  such  argument  very 
degrading.    The  medical  nrofession  ought  to  place  itself 
far  above  all  such  commercialism,  and  the  attendance 
civen  to  a  patient  should  depend  wholly  and  solely  on 
his  physical  condition  and  not  on  the  amount  he  pays. 
If   once   medical  men   lower  their  profession  to  the 
commercial  level,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  subjected  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  become  liable,  like  other  workers,  to  be  ground  down 
to  mere  starvation  wages.    The  example  of  the  highly 
educated  and  refined  lady  governesses  who  have  so  over- 
stocked  the  market  that  they  cannot  earn  as  good  wages 
as  ordinary  uneducated  cooks  and  chambermaids  stands 
before  the  medical  profession.    If  practitioners  are  going 
to  compete  against  each  other  as  to  who  can  run  a  club 
at  the  owest  rate,  the  rate  will  soon  reach  that  of  starva- 
tion wages.    Indeed,  when  I  find  on  calculation  that  club 
medical  officers  give  consultations  and  pay  visits  at  2d. 
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and  3d.  each,  starvation  does  not  seem  far  off.  From  all 
this  it  is  only  natural  to  conclude  that  great  harm  has 
been  done  by  treating  club  patients  hastily  and  neglect- 
fully because  they  were  only  patients  and  paid  very  little. 
Every  conversation  I  have  had  on  the  subject  has  helped 
to  show  that,  under  all  circumstances,  the  patient  must 
be  treated  with  every  possible  care  and  kindness.  This 
is  necessary,  first  and  foremost,  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
and  the  honour  of  the  profession,  and,  secondly,  because 
it  is  by  far  the  wisest  policy.  Starting  from  this  basis, 
club  members  must  be  made  to  pay  much  higher  subscrip- 
tions if  such  pi-actice  is  accepted  as  a  means  of  livelihood ; 
but  it  may  be  justifiable  to  accej)t  club  practice  at  a  much 
lower  rate  of  subscriptioQ  if  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  work  is  to  be  undertaken  as  one  of  charity.  In  these 
cases  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  establish  a  wage 
limit.  On  the  other  hand,  by  taking  club  patients  on  the 
principle  of  giving  them  only  scant  attendance  in  exchange 
for  scant  pay,  the  medical  officer  discredits  himself  and 
his  profession,  and  helps  to  justify  the  formation  of 
dispensaries  by  the  friendly  societies. 

The  Hull  dispensary  started  by  the  six  lodges  of  the 
Oddfellows'  Society  was  very  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
its  first  medical  officer.  This  gentleman  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  patients,  and  consequently  the  number  of 
members  increased  rapidly.  But  still  the  six  lodges  were 
not  enough,  so  it  was  decided  to  take  in  other  societies. 
Any  friendly,  trade,  or  other  society  within  a  three  miles' 
radius  was  admitted  on  the  payment  to  the  funds  of  the 
dispensary  of  a  sum  of  not  less  than  3s.  per  member  per 
annum.  Individual  members  were  also  admitted  on  pay- 
ment of  an  entrance  fee  of  6d.  and  an  annual  subscription 
of  3s.  6d.  The  wives  and  families  of  this  institution  are 
admitted  on  the  payment  of  4s.  6d.  for  the  wife  and  5s.  for 
the  children,  irrespectively  of  their  number,  if  they  are 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  No  member,  unless  he  be  a 
widower,  is  allowed  to  subscribe  for  his  children  unless  he 
also  contributes  for  his  wife.  Widows  whose  children  are 
entitled  to  medical  aid  at  the  time  of  the  husband's  death 
are  charged  only  half  the  usual  subscription,  and  if  the 
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mother  also  dies  her  orphan  children   are  entitled  to 
medical  aid  till  they  attain  the  age  of  eighteen  years  free 
of  all  cost.   Juvenile  branches,  however,  have  been  formed, 
consisting  wholly  of  members  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  they  are  only  charged  Is.  6d.  per  annum  per  member. 
Such  are  the  principal  conditions  of  membership.    As  for 
the  duties  of  the  medical  officer,  he   must   have  both 
medical  and  surgical  qualifications  and  reside  at  the  dis- 
pensai-y,  where,  however,  he  lives  rent  free.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  the  state  of  the  laboratory,  surgery,  and  waiting- 
rooms,  which  are  situated  on  the  ground  floor  below  his 
private  dwelling  ;  he  must  keep  these  places  clean  and  in 
good  order.    Then  he  must  submit  to  the  secretary  of  the 
dispensary  a  list  of  all  drugs  a.nd  medicines  required  and 
check  all  bills.    The  rules  further  stipulate  "  that  the 
medical  officer  or  any  other  to  be  appointed  shall  not 
engage  in   private  practice,  professionally  or  otherwise, 
either  with  or  without  remuneration,  shall  devote  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  sick  members  of  this  institution, 
and  shall  provide   all  necessary  surgical  instruments." 
The  medical  officer  has  not  only  to  attend  to  the  sick,  but 
he  must  examine  all  candidates  desirous    of  becoming 
members  of  the  institution. 

Under  the  first  medical  officer  the   income   of  the 
dispensarv  rose  to  from  ^600  to  ^8700.    What  became  of 
this  income?    The  annual  income  has  fluctuated  con- 
siderably according  to  the  popularity  of  the  medical 
officer,  and  T  was  informed  that  at  one  time  it  fell  as  low 
as  ^350.    Doubtless  a  portion  of  the  money  balance  has 
been  spent  on  improvem"ents  of  the  property,  and  there  are 
the  expenses  of  delegates  to  congresses,  &c.    But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  committee  works  gratuitously.    The  com- 
mittee consists  of  one  delegate  for  each  hundred  members 
of  the  different  lodges.    This  makes  a  very  numerous  and 
unwieldy  committee.    Nevertheless,  this  committee  has 
been  wise  enough  to  augment  the  salary  of  the  medical 
officer  whenever  the  number  of  members  subscribing  has 
notably  increased.    Thus  the  medical  officer  participates 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.    The  interest  of  both 
the  medical  officer  and  of  the  institution  is  to  increase  the 
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number  of  healthy  members  and  to  decrease  the  drug  bill 
and  the  prevalence  of  sickness.  No  sort  of  attempt,  how- 
ever, has  been  made  to  establish  a  wage  limit.  Families 
in  receipt  of  incomes  amounting  to  several  hundred 
pounds  a  year  ai-e  treated  at  this  dispensary  for  an  annual 
subscription  of  a  few  shillings.  In  some  cases  expensive 
drugs  have  to  be  employed,  such  as  morphia,  &c.  Some 
rich  members  are  treated  for  very  trivial  ailments,  slight 
indigestion,  for  instance,  and  want  doses  of  pepsine,  which 
very  soon  exceed  in  cost  the  8s.  a  year  they  pay.  Counting 
the  cost  of  attendance  actually  given  to  a  well-to  do 
family,  members  of  the  dispensary,  it  was  shown  that  at 
2s.  6d.  a  visit,  medicine  included,  this  would  amount  for 
the  year  to  £25  ;  yet  this  family  only  paid  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  9s.  6d.,  and  in  this  case  expensive  drugs 
were  necessary.  Many  other  such  cases  could  be  given. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Cameron,  the  secretary  to  the  Hull  Medical 
Society,  told  me  he  knew  many  smack-owners  who 
belonged  to  medical  aid  clubs,  and  that,  in  his  opinion, 
20  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  such  clubs  could  afford  to 
pay  fees.  Nor  was  this  a  haphazard  assertion.  Dr. 
Cameron  has  been  medical  officer  to  many  clubs,  some  of 
them  numbering  as  many  as  1,200  members,  so  that  his 
estimate  is  based  on  an  extensive  experience.  It  was  but 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  he  refused  the  post  of  medical 
officer  to  a  "  female  lodge  "  of  a  large  benefit  society  on 
the  ground  that  the  "  whole  system  tended  to  defraud  the 
medical  practitioner." 

At  the  dispensary  of  the  Hull  friendly  societies  the 
medical  officer  enforces  a  rule  which  acts  as  a  check  upon 
the  wealthier  members  of  the  society.  He  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  see  anyone  out  of  his  turn.  If  someone  is  in  a 
great  hurry  and  asks  to  pass  before  his  turn,  he  is  told  it 
does  not  concern  the  medical  officer ;  it  is  a  matter  which 
the  patients  must  settle  between  themselves,  and  if  any- 
one  wishes  to  see  the  medical  officer  out  of  his  turn  he 
must  obtain  permission  from  the  others  who  are  waiting, 
and  not  from  him.  This  is  a  very  good  system,  and,  short 
of  a  positive  wage  limit,  nothing  would  better  help  to 
keep  rich  men  away  from  these  dispensaries  than  their 
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treatment  on  a  strict  equality  with  all  the  other  members. 
But  this  is  not  always  done.    As  already  described,  very 
special   privileges   are   given  at  one  town  to  wealthy 
members,  though  they  do  not  pay  a  penny  more  than  the 
poor.    Then  I  have  made  another  and  very  interesting 
discovery,  though  I  must  not  betray  my  informant  by 
stating  in  what  town  I  was  told  of  the  fact.    Sufl&ce  it  to 
say  that  it  was  not  at  Hull.    Originally  club  practice  was 
a   means   of  establishing   a   reputation  and  obtaining 
private  practice.    Then  the  friendly  societies  combined 
and  opened  in  a  great  number  of  towns  dispensaries 
where  they  employ  medical  men  at  fixed  salaries,  but  on 
the  condition  that  they  shall  devote  all  their  time  to  the 
dispensary  and  have  no  private  patients.    Now,  I  have  just 
discovered  that  private  practice  is  like  the  traditional 
lover  ;  you  may  throw  him  out  of  the  door,  but  he  will 
■come  in  again  by  the  window.    One  club  officer,  at  least, 
has  confessed  to  the  soft  impeachment,  and  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  many  others  are  guilty  of  the 
same  little   failing.      Of  course  they  have  no  private 
patients,  but  they  privately  receive  extra  fees.    Not  a  few 
wealthier   members   of   friendly  societies  desire  better 
attendance,  longer  consultations,  and  more  elaborate, 
expensive,  and  carefullv  prepared  medicaments  than  can 
be  given  in  the  rough  and  quick  practice  of  a  dispensary. 
To  secure  these  advantages  from  the  club  officer,  game, 
€hristmas  turkeys,  small  cases  of  wine,  or  even  direct  fees 
in  money  are  forthcoming;    and  thus  the  dispensary 
officer  can  create  for  himself  a  sort  of  private  practice, 
which,  however,  must  be  conducted  strictly  "  under  the 
rose"     This   discovery  appeared  to  me  to  be  highly 
edifying.    It  seemed  like  the  triumph  of  a  natural  law 
over  the  artificial  law  enacted  by  the   friendly  societies 
dispensaries.    These  institutions  tell  their  medical  officer 
that,  however  much  he  may  distinguish  himself,  however 
popular  he  may  become,  he  shall  still  continue  to  give  the 
best  of  his  abilities  for  an  average  pay  of  2d.,  3d.,  or  4cl., 
as  the  case  may  be,  per  visit  or  consultation.    It  is  true 
that  the  yearly  salary  may  be  raised  if  the  society  prospers, 
but  this  implies  more  members,  more  work,  and  therefore 
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such  increase  only  represents  more  pay  because  more  work 
is  done;  it  does  not  meatt better  pay.  According  to  the 
sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Friendly  Societies' 
Medical  Alliance  in  1894  there  were  4,000  members  of  the 
Hull  Dispensary,  and  20,000  medical  consultations  were 
given  and  7,000  visits  paid.  For  these  27,000  consulta- 
tions the  medical  ofScers  were  paid  £208.  This  sum  is 
equal  to  199,680  farthings,  which,  if  divided  by  27,000, 
shows  the  pay  given  for  the  medical  service  only  amounted 
to  a  very  small  fraction  above  seven  farthings  per  con- 
sultation !  I  am  not  responsible  for  these  figures,  I  quote 
them  ;  they  are  printed  by  the  friendly  societies  them- 
selves, and  they  are  evidently  too  evenly  rounded  off  in 
thousands  to  be  absolutely  accurate  ;  but  a  farthing  more 
or  less  added  to  the  average  remuneration  earned  by  the 
medical  man  per  consultation  would  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  principle  at  issue.  The  fact  remains  that  the  pay  is 
miserably,  shamefully  insufficient,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  medical  officers,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  should  occa- 
sionally obtain  more.  That  they  sometimes  succeed  I 
have  been  assured  bv  at  least  one  among  them. 


Nov.  23,  1895. 


IX. 


UNITY  AND  PEACE  AT  YORK :  A  DEFENCE  OP 
THE  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES'  DISPENSARIES. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  Ihe  Lancet. 

York  is  the  first  town  I  have  visited  where  I  have  found 
no  grievance  and  heard  no  complaints.  The  medical 
profession  is  absolutely  united.  The  club  medical  officers 
hold  an  honoured  position  in  the  Medical  Society.  There 
is  no  complaint  against  them ;  all  work  harmoniously 
together.  The  profession  looks  upon  the  friendly  societies' 
dispensary  with  no  unfriendly  feeling,  and  the  general 
impi'essiou  is  that  evei*ything  is  for  the  best,  if  not  in  the 
best  of  possible  woi'lds,  at  least  in  York,  which  is  evidently, 
so  far  as  professional  interests  are  concerned,  the  best  of 
possible  towns.  Not  a  little  of  this  very  exceptional 
contentment  is  due  to  the  early  organisation  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  record  carefully  kept  states  that  on  Feb. 
18th,  1832,  a  meeting  of  medical  men  was  held  in  the 
house  of  Dr.  Groldie  in  York.  Dr.  Wake  was  in  the  chair, 
and  it  was  then  decided  to  issue  a  circular  inviting 
"  physicians  and  members  of  the  Association  of  Surgeon- 
Apothecaries  resident  in  York  "  to  form  a  medical  society. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  following  March  3rd, 
and  then  the  York  Medical  Society  was  formally  con- 
stituted. From  the  very  first  the  society  displayed  great 
activity.  It  held  meetings  at  the  dispensary  on  every 
alternate  Saturday  evening  during  the  session.  This  con- 
tinued till  1859,  when  a  special  room  was  rented  in 
Market-street.  The  meetings  were  held  there  until  the 
year  1874,  and  during  the  following  three  years  in  the 
boardroom  of  the  York  County  Hospital.  After  this  the 
society  removed  to  a  more  central  part  of  the  city,  and 
finally,  in  1890,  a  permanent  library  and  meeting  room 
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was  rented  and  furnished  at  Low  Ousegate.  The  objects 
of  this  society  are  "  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of 
medical  knowledge."  The  membership  is  limited  to  duly- 
qualified  medical  practitioners.  The  subscription  is  one 
guinea  per  annum  for  town  members  residing  within  three 
miles  of  the  G-eneral  Post  Office,  York,  and  half  that  sum 
for  county  members  residing  beyond  this  distance.  A 
single  payment  of  ^85  5s.  constitutes  a  life  membership. 
The  society  holds  every  year  twelve  ordinary  meetings 
during  the  session,  which  begins  in  October.  The  reading 
room  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  a  sum  is 
annually  voted  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  instruments. 
The  members  may  borrow  and  use  these  instruments,  but 
are  fined  if  the  instruments  are  detained  beyond  a 
reasonable  time  or  are  not  returned  clean  and  in  cood 
condition.  All  the  practitioners  at  York  have  joined^this 
association.  Now,  in  the  constitution  of  this  society  there 
are  two  features  which  have  a  practical  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  clubs.  JbVom  the  very  first,  not  only  have 
the  club  physicians  been  admitted,  but  a  special  point  has 
been  made  of  gaining  their  adhesion.  More  than  this, 
Mr.  Bryson,  the  principal  medical  officer  of  the  friendly 
societies'  dispensary,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  York  Medical  Society.  Secondly,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  society  holds  frequent  meetings';  thus  the 
medical  men  are  kept  well  in  touch,  and  are'  therefore 
more  likely  to  act  loyally  towards  each  other.  Differences 
which  are  so  often  due  to  a  want  of  mutual  understanding 
may  thus  be  explained  away  before  they  have  time  to 
reach  an  acute  stage. 

Both  Dr.  James  Eamsay,  the  president,  and  Dr 
Eichard  Turner,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  assured  me 
that  the  medical  officers  in  the  service  of  the  friendlv 
societies  were  most  honourable  men,  against  whom  there 
was  no  sort  of  complaint,  and  with  whom  they  had  frequent 
consultations.  Little  or  no  difficulty  had  arisen  with 
regard  to  infectious  cases  and  the  notification  of  such  cases. 
The  club  medical  men  had,  in  all  circumstances,  supported 
the  York  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Eamsay,  on  his  side, 
always  refused  to  attend  members  of  the  friendly  societies 
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unless  in  consultation,  in  order  to  sliow  club  patients  ttat 
they  could  not  do  just  as  they  liked.  If  people  join  a  club, 
they  must  adhei-e  to  the   medical  officer  of  the  club, 
and  not  call  in  a  private  practitioner  to  make  up  for  any 
shortcoming  that  may  arise  in  the  club  method  of  treat- 
ment.   Dr.  Ramsay,  however,  far  from  feeling  any  resent- 
ment against  these   clubs,  thought  that  the  medical 
profession  had,  by  overcharging,  themselves  favoured  the 
formation  of  such  institutions.-  He  had  known  cases 
where  bills  for  about  ^£15  had  been  presented  to  seiwant 
girls  whose  annual  wage  barely  amounted  to  that  sum. 
Then  a  bill  of  perhaps  ^830  would  be  presented  to  the  head 
of  a  family  whose  income  might  not  exceed  £200.  Dr. 
Turner,  when  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  remarked  that 
there  were  very  few  members  of  the  friendly  societies  who 
could  afford  to  pay    properly  for  medical  attendance. 
Many  families  who  belonged  to  the  friendly  societies  could, 
on  an  occasional  emergency,  pay  in  the  course  of  a  year 
£2  or  £S  for  medical  attendance,  but  if  there  was  any 
serious  illness  the  charge  for  medical  attendance  would 
amount  to  from  ^5  to  =810,  and  this  they  really  could  not 
pay      The  York  friendly  societies'  dispensary  is  mam- 
taining  three  medical  men  who  are,  taking  all  in  all,  as  well 
off  as  if  they  had  the  same  class  of  people  on  their 
books  as  private  patients.    The  argument,  I  take  it 
stands  thus  :  there  are  a  number  of  families  who  could 
and  would,   without  involving  themselves  m  hnancial 
difficulties,  pay  £2  or  £3 ;  but  if  they  are  charged  £5  to 
£10  the  probabilities  are  that  they  will  pay  nothing  at  ail. 
Is  it  not  better  that  such  families  should  pay  some  8s.  t(> 
12s.  per  annum  to  a  friendly  society  ?    Thus  some  sort  of 
payment  is  ensured   for  medical  attendance,  the  club 
medical  officer  is  certain  of  his  income,  and  the  seneral 
practitioner  is  relieved  of  a  large  class  of  patients  who  con- 
stantly disturb  him  and  require  his  services,  but  who  never 
pav     Both  the  president  and  secretary   of  the  York- 
Medical  Society  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  strong 
feelino-  in  Tork  against  the  friendly  societies  dispensary 
and  they  are  not  troubled  by  commercial  medical  aid 
companies.     Still  they    do   not   doubt    that  serious- 


grievances  exist  elsewhere,  and,  if  the .  profession  take 
action  in  a  national  sense,  the  York  Medical  Society  will, 
in  all  probability,  not  be  wanting  in  the  spirit  of 
solidarity  that  should  unite  medical  men  throughout  the 
country.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  discriminate 
between  the  abuse  of  contract  work  and  the  action  of  these 
friendly  societies,  which  in  their  way  are  excellent  institu- 
tions. 

On  calling  at  the  friendly  societies'  dispensary  I  found 
Mr.  Bryson,  the  chief  medical  officer,  equally  satisfied 
with  things  in  general.  His  income  was  safe.  It  was 
sufficient  for  him  to  live  in  comfort,  to  bring  up  his  family, 
and  to  have  some  enjoyment  in  life.  He  was  allowed  an 
occasional  holiday,  was  not  overworked,  and  had  extra 
assistance  during  the  influenza  epidemic.  He  did  not 
believe  the  dispensary  was  greatly  abused  by  rich 
members.  He  was  very  strict  in  giving  equality  of 
treatment,  and,  by  making  rich  men  sit  down  among  the 
poor  patients  and  await  their  turn,  a  sort  of  wage  limit 
was  established.  A  man  in  a  good  business  would  lose 
too  much  time  and  prestige  if  he  came  to  the  dispensary. 
He  thought  that,  of  the  new  members  admitted,  there 
were  hardly  any  who  earned  more  than  25s.  a  week  ;  but 
they  sometimes  rose  to  better  circumstances  in  later  years 
and  still  remained  members  of  the  society.  These 
members  who  had  improved  their  position  in  life  some- 
times preferred  to  keep  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  club 
who  had  attended  them  in  their  less  prosperous  days. 

Subsequently  I  had  a  lengthy  and  extremely  interesting 
interview  with  Mr.  John  Brown,  who  is  not  only  the 
secretary  of  the  dispensary— the  York  Friendly  Societies' 
Medical  Association,  as  it  is  called — but  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Medical  Alliance.  Mr. 
Brown,  as  secretary  of  this  alliance,  is  a  sort  of  connecting 
hnk  between  all  the  friendly  societies  of  Great  Britain 
and  can,  therefore,  speak  with  great  authority  on  the 
subjects  at  issue.  Speaking  in  the  first  place  of  the  local 
dispensary  at  York,  Mr.  Brown  very  clearly  set  forth  why 
it  was  that  this  institution  rested  on  a  sound  financial 
basis.    He  protested  that  it  was  a  great  injustice  to  take 
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up  a  current  balance-sheet  of  a  society  and  forthwith 
pronounce  judgment.    The  accounts  of  a  current  year 
could  only  be  estimated  at  their  real  value  and  significance 
when  taken  in  relation  to  the  past  history  of  the  organisa- 
tion.   Thus,  before  investigating  the  last  balance-sheet  of 
the  York  dispensary  it  was  first  necessary  to  understand 
how  that  Institution  had  been  constituted.  Eighteen 
years  ago  the  members  of  the  friendly  societies  at  York 
determined  to  open  a  dispensary  of  their  own.    The  first 
step  taken  was  to  make  a  levy  of  Is.  per  member,  which 
was  called  an  entrance  fee.    In  the  course  of  four  months 
they  had  collected  ^217.    With  this  sum  in  hand  they 
were  able  to  hire  a  house  at  .£40  rent  and  furnish  it  with 
the  requisites  for  a  dispensary.    As  they  were  able  to  pay 
cash  they  secured  the  best  discount  in  the  purchase  of 
drugs,  &c.,  obtainable  in  the  market.    Not  content  with 
this,  they  organised  a  grand  bazaar,  and  the  result  was  so 
good  that  they  finally  realised  a  total  sum  of  ^450. 
Having  this  ca,pital  in  hand,  the  promoters  of  the  dispen- 
sarv  were  able  to  borrow  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  some 
J&575  more,  and  then  to  purchase  a  house  for  their 
dispensarv.    Thus  at  the  present  time,  instead  of  paying 
<£40  rent,' they  have  larger  and  better  premises  and  pay 
only  £19  interest  for  the  money  they  have  borrowed. 
Then,  again,  one  must  take  into  consideration  the  shilling 
entrance  fees,  which  at  first  were  very  numerous-^38  17s. 
in  1878,  ^33  4s.  in  1879,  and  ^30  2s.  and  £24  7s.  the 
two  following  years.    Since  then  the  maximum  has  been 
£19  19s.  in  1891,  and  the  minimum  £14  m  1892.  Ail 
these  sums  represent  the  capital  invested  m  the  dispen- 
sary    Mr    Brown  insisted  on  these  figures  at  great 
length.    He  had  heard  talk  of  the  "  blood  money wrujig 
out  of  the  services  of  medical  men,  but  he  thought  that  if 
the  accounts  were  more  carefully  examined  it  would  be 
found  that  the  fat  profits  which  were  supposed  to  have 
been  sweated  out  of  the  labour  of  medical  officers  were  m 
reality  the  fruits  of  patient  economy  or  careful  manage- 
ment,  and  the  accumulation  of  small  subscriptions  paid  by 
the  members  of  the  friendly  societies.    Thus,  the  present 
value  of  the  premises,  &c.,  at  York  was  set  down  at 
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■£1,620  ;  and  for  this  they  had  borrowed  =£575,  which  cost 
them  <£19  a  year  interest.  Surely  it  Avas  not  too  much  to 
ask  new  members  joining  to  pay  Is.  as  their  share  or  contri- 
bution to  this  property  or  towards  the  original  disburse- 
ments. This  Is.  entrance  fee  could  not  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  sum  paid  for  medical  attendance.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  creation  of  such 
property  was  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  medical 
of&cers.  The  fact  that  at  York  they  had  ready  money  so 
as  to  buy  their  drugs  in  the  very  best  and  cheapest  market, 
and  that  they  only  paid  =£19  interest  instead  of  .£40  rent, 
left  more  money  in  hand  to  pay  the  medical  officers  a  good 
salary,  to  be  more  lavish  in  cab  fares  or  in  obtaining  extra 
medical  aid  in  times  of  epidemic.  At  York  no  committee- 
men were  paid  except  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  the 
former  putting  in  a  hundred  nights'  work  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Mr.  Brown  believed  that  where  friendly 
societies  seemed,  by  their  balance-sheets,  to  be  making  a 
profit  out  of  the  medical  profession,  if  the  details  were 
■examined  it  would  be  found  that  they  were  really  creating 
a  reserve  fund,  or  so  improving  the  property,  the  house, 
<fec.,  as  would,  in  the  long  run,  tend  to  the  realisation  of 
economy.  Such  saving  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
medical  man ;  for  the  society  is  then  placed  in  a  position 
to  treat  their  medical  officers  better  and  give  them  greater 
security  in  the  tenure  of  their  office  and  for  the  payment 
of  their  services.  At  York  the  salaries  of  the  medical 
officers  were  increased  because  there  was  a  balance,  but 
this  year  the  society  will  probably  not  make  ends  meet. 
Therefore,  with  a  fluctuating  income  and  the  prospect  of 
an  occasional  epidemic  it  is  only  common  prudence  to 
carry  over  a  balance  from  year  to  year.  Thus,  in  1894  a 
balance  was  brought  forward  of  ^197,  and  in  1895  tlie 
balance  brought  forward  was  £276.  The  salaries  paid  to 
the  three  medical  officers  amounted  to  ,£616  5s.,  and  the 
sum  of  =£11  17s.  6d.  was  paid  for  a  locum-tenens.  The 
total  receipts  tor  the  year  were  £1,549  17s.  4d.,  the 
expenditure  =£1,470  6s.  3d.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£79  lis.  Id.  The  =£628  2s.  6d.  paid  to  the  medical 
men  represent  in  round  numbers  8|d.  per  visit  or  con- 
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sultation  given  during  the  course  of  tlie  year.  As  ttis 
is  net  benefit  and  does  not  include  drugs,  the  pay  here  is 
better  than  in  many  other  places.  The  subscriptions  also 
are  higher.  They  used  to  be  3s.  for  men,  and  this  has 
now  been  increased  to  3s.  4d. ;  but  the  society  understands 
—and  this  is  not  appreciated  in  many  other  places— that 
it  is  the  women  who  require  the  most  medical  attendance ; 
therefore,  young  women  above  eighteen  years  and  married 
women  have  to  pay  4s.  8d.  Children,  however,  are 
admitted  at  the  very  low  fee  of  Is.  4d.  per  annum 

In  answer  to  all  these  explanations  I  protested  that 
no  one  disputed  the  great  benefit  of  insurance  agamst 
sickness,  if  only  a  wage  limit  could  be  established  and  it 
medical  men  were  not  ovei-worked  and  undei-paid.  Mr. 
Brown  however,  saw  no  practical  means  of  establislimg  a 
wage  limit,  and  did  not  l)eUeve  in  its  necessity  He 
challenged  the  statement  that  medical  men  worked  tor 
less  than  the  remuneration  to  which  they  were  properly 
entitled.    He  was  curious  to  know  "^^^ ll 
establish  a  wage  limit  for  practitioners.    What  was  the 
market  value  of  a  medical  man's  services?    Was  is  not 
iust  whatever  he  was  able  to  get?    It  seemed  to  him  as 
if  the  medical  profession  was  a  close  and  closed  trades- 
union  something  Uke  the  guilds,  crafts,  and  ^y^tene^  of 
the  Middle  Affes.    But  was  it  not  better  for  the  medical 
profession  tit  a  man  should  be  -ade  to  pay  into  a 
Lnefit   society  rather  than  that  he  should  go  to  a 
hospital?    At  all  the  workshops  of  York  men  might  be 
seen  sitting  side  by  side  earning  the  same  wages-say  20s 
0  30s.  a  week.    The  one  joins  a  ^^^-^ly  society ;  the 
other,  when  ill,  begs  for  an  infirmary  ticket.    Which  ot 
Se  two  best  helps  to  maintain  the  medical  profession- 
S:  mTn  who  pay's  3s.  4d,  a  year  for  -^-^^tte^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
+bp  man  who  pays  nothing  at  all  ?    But,  it  is  saia,  tneie 
are  weSto  do  men  in  the  friendly  societies  who  ought  to 
pay  more  than  3s.  4d.    This  is  true,  but  when  they  joined 
&  were  poor  men,  and  if  they  have  remained  m  the 
socTetrwhen  better  off  it  is  very  frequently  because  they 
Tave  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  —^.^^^^  fust 
of  sufficient  intelligence  to  rise  m  the  world  they  are  just 
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the  sort  of  men  who  would  work  hard  for  the  society.  In 
such  organisations  account  must  be  taken  of  past  hard 
and  unpaid  work,  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
imagine  that  the  present  prosperity  dropped  ready-made 
from  heaven.  A  society  naturally  likes  to  have  some 
members  in  better  circumstances,  particularly  as  they  are 
for  the  most  part  old  comrades  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks.  The  societies  are  particularly  desirous  of  electing 
a  rich  man  as  treasurer,  it  being  safer,  as  it  is  neither 
wise  nor  right  to  tempt  a  very  poor  man  with  large  sums 
of  money.  As  for  the  trading  classes  as  a  body  joining 
these  friendly  societies,  Mr.  Brown  thought  the  modern 
tendency  was  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  insurance 
companies  had  made  so  much  progress  that  middle-class 
men  and  tradesmen  insuretl  their  lives  in  these  companies. 
The  middle-class  tradesmen  no  longer  insured  their  lives 
in  friendly  societies  or  joined  burial  clubs,  and  therefore 
they  likewise  did  not  insure  for  medical  aid.  Indeed, 
anyone  who  could  insure  his  life  for  ,£100  or  more  went  to 
one  of  the  great  insurance  companies,  and  was  thus  carried 
away  from  the  friendly  societies  and  the  movement  they 
represented.  Therefore  Mr.  Brown  concluded  that  the 
friendly  societies'  medical  associations  were  likely  to 
become  more  and  more  bond-fide  working-class  organi- 
sations. The  middle-class  element  was  becoming  weaker 
instead  of  stronger;  and  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
wage  limit  was  not  more  and  more  urgent,  but  was 
disappearing. 

For  my  part,  reviewing  all  these  arguments  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Brown,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
was  treatmg  a  national  question  as  if  the  very  exceptional 
condition  of  things  which  distinguishes  the  town  of  York 
m  this  matter  from  all  the  other  towns  I  have  visited 
prevailed  everywhere.  He  did  not  seem  to  realise  how 
the  middle-class  element  abused  the  friendly  societies'  dis- 
pensaries at  Lincoln.  There  the  dispensaries  are 
managed  by  middle-class  men  who  have  organised  special 
privileges  for  the  middle  classes,  although  these  wealthy 
tradesmen  do  not  pay  more  than  their  poorer  colleagues, 
the  workmg  men.    Mr.  Brown,  on  the  contrary,  assured 
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me  that  at  York,  out  of  eighteen  committee-men,  there 
were  only  two  that  were  not  workmen.    This  makes  all  t  tie 
difference.     I  feel  convinced,  from  the  numerous  con- 
versations I  have  had  on  the  subject,  that  the  great 
maiority  of  the  medical  profession  are  animated  with  the 
sincerest  sympathy  for  hond-fide  working-class  institu- 
tions.    Nor  is  this  sympathy  merely  a  vague  sentiment. 
It  is  practically  manifested  by  medical  advice  wiUmgly 
given  for  Kttle  or  no  remuneration  to  those  who  are 
?eally  unable  to  pay  the  usual  fees.    But  a  feeluig  of 
iustifiable  resentment  is  equally  mamfest  against  those 
tradesmen  and  others  who  join  working-class  mstitutions 
so  as  to  obtain  medical  aid  at  working-class  rates  ot 
payment. 

Dec.  7, 1895. 


NORTHAMPTON:    PRIVATE    AND  FRIENDLY 


SOCIETIES. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lancet. 

Northampton  is  distinguislied  among  all  other  towns  by 
possessing  one  of  the  largest  and,  in  a  way,  one  of  the 
most  successful  provident  dispensaries  of  England.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  the  question  of  club  practice  has  been  fully 
discussed,  though  it  must  be  confessed  the  result  is  far 
from  satisfactory.    To  judge  from  printed  reports  and  the 
rules  laid  down  there  is  little  to  complain  about ;  but  to 
judge  from  the  conversations  of  the  junior  practitioners  in 
the  town  the  complaints  are  numerous  and  a  very  bitter 
feeling  exists.    The  actual  position  of  affairs  can,  however, 
only  be  rendered  intelligible  by,  at  least,  a  brief  historical 
retrospect.    The  Royal  Victoria  Dispensary  was  founded 
in  1845  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  to  Northampton.    A  sum  of  close  upon  ^£1,000 
was  then  raised  by  donations  ;  thus,  in  its  initiation  the 
institution  was  distinctly  a  charity.    At  the  cost  of  ,£800 
a  building  was  purchased,  and  another  £200  were  spent 
to  convert  this  house  into  a  dispensary.    Some  persons 
then  urged  that  medical  aid  should  be  "given  gratuitously 
to  those  who  were  too  poor  to  join  the  benefit  societies  and 
the  sick  clubs  of  the  town.    Others  maintained  that  this 
class  was  already  well  provided  for  by  the  tickets  which 
subscribers  to  the  General  Infirmary  were  able  to  o-ive 
away  and  by  the  Poor-law  Union.    Then  it  was  pointed 
out  that  many  respectable  working  men  felt  degraded  by 
havmg  to  beg  for  infirmary  tickets ;  that  the  loss  of  time 
m  gettmg  these  tickets  sometimes  entailed  great  aggrava- 
tion of  illness  or  even  loss  of  life.    Again,  it  was  stated 
that  the  wives  of  working  men  were  only  in  one  or  two 
instances  able  to  obtain  from  benefit  clubs  the  attendance 
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during  their  confinement,  of  competent  medical  men.  For 
these  various  reasons  it  was  decided  to  work  the  institu- 
tion on  provident  principles — that  is,  to  make  the  members 
subscribe.     Mr.  John  Becke,  solicitor,   was  appointed 
honorary  secretary,  and  has  been  throughout  the  most 
active  worker  in  the  organisation  of  this  great  institution. 
In  several  pamphlets,  speeches,  and  documents  he  has 
defended  the  institution  ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  objection 
that  it  might  injure  the  interests  of  the  medical  prof  ession, 
he  has  expressed  his  doubts  that  such  was  the  case,  but 
has  added  that  if  these  interests  were  opposed  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  large  number  of  the  poor  the  interests  of  a 
higher  and  richer  but  less  numerous  body  must  give  place 
to  those  of  the  poorer.    Mr.  Becke,  however,  and  others 
also,  contend  that  medical  men  were  rarely  paid  by  the 
poor  they  attended,  and  that  the  medical  ottcers  of  the 
Poor-law  boards  received  very  inadequate  stipends.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  the  provident  system  medical  men 
would  be  ensured  payment,  and  poor  famihes  would  not 
be    ruined  by   serious   illnesses.    Then   diseases  were 
aggravated  and  preventable  deaths  occasioned  because 
many  people  postponed  seeking  medical  advice  till  a  great 
emergency   arose.     They   resorted    to   the  dispensmg 
druggist,  the  advice  of  some  friend,  or  to  quack  medicines, 
rather  than  incur  the  cost  of  proper  medical  attendance. 
Members  of  a  provident  institution  could,  on  the  contrary, 
and  without  extra  cost  to  themselves,  obtain  advice  early, 
and  thus  the  evil  might  be  nipped  in  the  bud.    This,  also, 
was  very  advantageous  to  the  community  at  large  m  cases 
of  infectious  disease,  as  there  would  be  a  better  prospect  of 
taking  the  necessary  precautions  in  time  to  prevent  the 
disease  spreading.    For  these  various  reasons  the  first  rule 
was  worded  as  follows :  "  The  object  of  this  institution  is 
to  enable  the  working  class  to  ensure  for  themselves  and 
their  families  efficient  medical  advice  and  medicme  during 
illness  by  their  own  small  periodical  payments  with  the 
assistance  of  contributions  from  the  more  opulent.  The 
free  members  shall   consist   of   working  persons  and 
servants,  their  wives  and  children,  not  receiving  parish 
relief,  and  being  unable  to  pay  for  medical  advice  in  the 
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usual  manner."  The  payment  used  to  be  2d.  a  week  for  a 
family,  Id.  a  week  for  persons  above  and  ^d.  for  those 
under  fourteen  years.  Now  the  weekly  charge  is  3d.  for 
families  and  If d.  for  persons  ahove  and  Id.  for  persons 
below  fourteen  years.  Domestic,  servants  pay  5s.  a  year. 
The  fee  for  confinements  is  10s. 

In  a  pamphlet  giving  a  history  of  this  institution  Mr. 
Becke  relates  that  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  the 
number  of  medical  men  to  be  appointed.  "  The  late  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Southam,  whose  opinion  was  certainly  entitled 
to  great  respect,  thought  it  ought  to  be  thrown  open  to 
•every  medical  practitioner  in  the  town  who  wished  to  join 
it.  land  others  believed  that  by  thus  dividing  responsi- 
bility we  should  greatly  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the 
medical  staff,  that  some  would  join  simply  because  they 
did  not  wish  to  see  their  names  omitted,  but  to  whom  the 
remuneration  would  not  be  an  object  and  all  labour  dis- 
tasteful; that  if  the  number  of  officers  was  limited  and 
the  appointments  subject  to  competition,  only  those  would 
seek  for  the  appointments  who  were  anxious  to  obtain 
them  and  who  were  ready  to  do  the  work."  These  argu- 
ments were  met  by  a  sort  of  compromise,  and  six  medical 
officers  were  elected ;  but  in  the  first  year  one  and  in  the 
second  year  two  of  them  resigned.  This  confirmed  Mr. 
Becke  in  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  medical  men  to 
be  engaged  should  not  be  more  than  the  institution  could 
afford  to  remunerate  adequately.  All  those  who  worked 
for  the  institution  should  make  good  incomes  out  of  the 
work,  and  this  end  has  certainly  been  well  realised,  so 
well,  indeed,  that  it  has  caused  strong  dissatisfaction 
among  the  other  practitioners.  That  the  compromise 
described  above  should  have  proved  a  failure  was  very 
natural,  for  it  could  not  satisfy  either  party.  It  had  all 
■the  disadvantage  of  creating  a  privilege,  but  the  privilege 
when  obtained  was  not  worth  having.  The  fairest 
method  would  have  been  to  throw  the  dispensary  open  to 
any  fully  qualified  practitioner  who  chose  to  enrol  him- 
self as  one  of  its  medical  officers.  It  would  then  be  no 
special  privilege  or  honour  to  be  included  in  the  list  of 
medical  officers,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  medical 
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man  sliould  enrol  himself  if  he  did  not  mean  to  attend 
the  patients.    But  even  if  this  had  occurred  in  one  or  two 
instances  the  patients  would  very  soon  have  found  out 
those  practitioners  who  had  not  their  hearts  in  the  work^ 
A  little  experience  would  have  shown  who  were  the 
medical  officers  to  whom  this  club  practice  was  of  conse- 
quence and  who  were  prepared  to  give  it  the  necessary- 
time  and  attention.     Young  and  energetic  men  would 
then  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  coming  to  the  front,  and 
could  not  complain  that  a  privileged  monopoly  had  been 
created.    It  is  true  that  in  those  days  it  was  not  foreseen 
that  the  institution  would  grow  to  its  present  size  and 
importance.    There  are  now  7,751  paying  members  and 
families,  and  this  I  was  assured  may  be  taken  to  represent 
more  than  20,000  persons  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
medical  aid  from  the  Royal  Victoria  Dispensary.  The 
income  for  the  year  1894  was,  for  readmission  fees,  fines, 
and  cards,  .£384  7s.  9d.    The  subscriptions  of  the  free 
members  amounted  to  ^3,184  16s.  4d.,  and  the  midwifery 
fees  to  £152  2s.  6d.    Altogether  the  total  payments  made- 
by  free  members  amounted  to  £3,596  10s.    Out  of  this 
sum,  £2,682  14s.  3d.  was  paid  to  the  five  medical  officers 
who  are  now  attached  to  the  dispensary.    What  remained 
was  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  defraying  the  working 
expenses,  purchasing  drugs,  &c.    I  have  heard  no  com- 
plaint that  profit  is  made  out  of  the  medical  men. 

The  friends  of  the  institution  argue  that  it  has- 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  medical  profession,  as 
otherwise  the  profession  would  never  have  received  the 
£2  682  which  the  institution  has  collected  and  paid  over 
to  '  its  medical  officers.  The  medical  men  who  are 
opposed  to  the  institution  urge  that  a  portion  of  this- 
money  is  obtained  from  persons  who  can  well  afford  to 
pay  proper  fees,  and  that  a  class  of  privileged  medical 
men  have  been  created  who  receive  large  incomes  m  ex- 
change for  no  service,  inasmuch  as  they  pay  a  much 
smaller  sum  than  they  receive  to  their  assistants,  who  do 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  work.  Is  it  right  that  more  than 
^1  000  a  year  should  be  paid  to  a  prominent  medical  man 
who  does  not  do  the  work,  but  devotes  himself  to  a  lucrative 
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and  extensive  private  practice,  consigning  the  club  patients 
to  his  two  assistants,  who  need  not  cost  their  employer  any- 
thing like  the  sum  he  receives  from  the  Royal  Victoria 
Dispensary.  I  would  hasten  to  add  that  the  medical 
officer  in  question  enjoys  the  highest  reputation,  is 
excessively  popular  throughout  the  town,  and  that  not  a 
word  has  been  uttered  agninst  him.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  for  a  great  many  years  this  gentleman  did  an 
enormous  lot  of  work  for  much  less  pay,  and  that  as  it  is 
to  his  exertions  in  the  past  that  the  club  owes  its  posi- 
tion, it  may  be  held  fair  that  he  should  benefit  by  its 
present  prosperity.  But  a  principle  of  club  manage- 
ment is  at  stake  which  it  should  be  possible  to 
discuss  without  casting  the  slighest  reflection  on  the 
high  honour  and  unimpeachable  reputation  of  an  individual 
or  individuals  concerned.  The  question  is  simply  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  fo  divide  the  ^8 1,000  or  more  paid 
annually  to  one  single  medical  ofl&cer,  who  cannot,  and 
does  not,  see  the  patients,  among  four  or  five  junior 
practitioners,  to  whom  it  would  be  a  Grodseud,  and  who 
have  all  the  time  necessary  to  devote  themselves  personally 
to  the  patients.  Then,  again,  could  not  the  members  of 
the  institution  protest  that  they  pay  too  much  ?  Why 
should  not  they  propose  to  reduce  their  subscriptions  by , 
say,  one-half,  and  offer  ^250  a  year  to  each  of  the  two 
assistants  who  are  really  doing  all  the  work  on  the  abstract 
supposition  that  this  sum  represents  the  sum  for  which 
such  assistance  could  be  obtained  ?  Several  medical  men 
at  Northampton  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
right  for  medical  ofiicers  to  receive  large  incomes  from 
what  was  partly  a  charity  and  then  farm  out  the  worlc 
to  assistants.  It  is  not  generally  supposed  that 
large  incomes  are  to  be  made  out  of  such  benevolent 
institutions  ;  and  it  can  be  urged  tliat  the  benevolence'  of 
such  institutions  would  be  twofold  if  they  not  only  pro- 
vided medical  aid  to  the  poor,  but  also  a  better  opportunity 
for  young  and  rising  practitioners  to  gain  experience  and 
the  means  of  existence. 

There  next  comes  the  wage  limit  question.  In  this 
respect  the   Eoyal   Victoria  "Dispensary   is   head  and 
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shoulders  above  the  friendly  societies  and  the  medical 
aid  commercial  companies,  because  its   authorities  do 
most  emphatically  recognise  the  necessity  of  a  wage  limit. 
The  rule  says  that  members  shall  consist  of  "  working 
persons"  who  are  "unable  to  pay  for  medical  advice  in 
the  usual  manner "  ;  and  that  those  who  wish  to  become 
members  '•  shall  leave  particulars  as  to  his  or  her  name, 
age,   residence,   and    occupation    at    the  dispensary." 
Mr.  Charles  Becke,  who  is  now  acting  in  his  father's 
stead   as   honorary   secretary,   informed  me  that  the 
committee  of  management  meet  every _  Friday  evening, 
and  are  open  to  receive   any   complaints,   and  would 
investigate  at  once  any  case  where  a  person  was  receiving 
medical  aid  when  he  could  afford  to  pay  the  usual  fees. 
They  were  happy  to  receive  information  on  such  points 
from  any  source.     When  such  persons  were  discovered 
they  were  made  to  leave  the  institution  as  recipients  of 
medical  relief,  but  were  asked  to  subscribe  as  donors  and 
patrons.     The  committee  also  visited  candidates  to  see 
that  they  were  not  too  well  off  to  become  members ;  but 
the  best  proof  of  their  sincerity  in  this  matter  could 
be  found  in  their  refusal  to  amalgamate  with  the  friendly 
societies.    Some  years  ago,  before  the  friendly  societies 
and  benefit  clubs  federated  together  so  as  to  establish  the 
dispensary  of  their  own  now  located  in  Sheep  Street,  they 
proposed  that  the  Eoyal  Victoria  Dispensary  should  take 
the  matter  in  hand.    This  was  a  brilliant  offer,  for  it 
would  have  brought  in  many  thousand  members.  Never- 
theless, it  was  refused  because,  on  inquiry,  it  was  proved 
that  many  of  the  members  of  the  friendly  societies  were 
not  artisans  and  working  men.    It  is,  as  already  shown, 
against  the  rules  of  the  Eoyal  Victoria  Dispensary  to 
admit  middle-class  persons.     Yet  in  the  early  history  of 
this  institution  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  hard-and-fast 
line  was  keenly  felt,  consequently  the  foUowmg  by-law 
was  adopted :  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee 
that  all  artisans  and  labourers,  working  as  journeymen, 
should  be  considered  as  proper  persons  to  be  admitted 
without  reference  to  the  rate  of  wages  which  they  may 
be  receiving  ;  and  that  the  circumstance  of  the  wives  of 
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any  of  them  keeping  a  shoj)  (excepting  beershops  and 
public-houses)  shall  not  operate  as  a  disqualification,  but 
that  no  person  filling  the  situation  of  a  foreman  or  earning 
his  living  solely  by  keeping  a  shop  should  be  admitted, 
it  being  also  understood  that  no  widow  or  single  woman 
keeping  a  shop  shall  be  considered  as  included  in  the  dis- 
qualification."   Mr.  Becke  recognises  that  objections  can 
be  made  to  this  rule.    Many  ai-tisans  earn  quite  enough 
to  pay  for  medical  advice,  but  it  is  difficult  to  minutely 
examine  the  condition  of  a  family,  and  a  man  with  high 
wages  but  a  sickly  wife  or  relatives  to  support  may  be  very 
hard  pressed.     The  matter  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  committee  and  for  the  medical  officers  to  report  if 
they  find  anyone  in  good  circumstances  claiming  medical 
aid.    Taken  altogether,  these  rules  show  that  there  is 
the  desire  to  prevent  abuses,  but  has  the  effort  been 
successful?    The  medical  officers  of  the  Eoyal  Victoria 
Dispensary  on  whom  I  called  recognised  that  there  might 
be  some  abuses  ;  but,  if  so,  they  were  in  any  case  contrary 
to  the  rules.     They  also  pleaded  there  were  abuses  in  all 
institutions,  and  one  of  the  medical  officers  pointed  to 
a  drawer  which  he  declared  was  full  of  the  documentary 
evidence  he  had  accumulated  setting  forth  the  abuses 
prevalent  at  hospitals.    These  medical  officers  were  also 
under  the  impression  that,  whatever  fault  might  be  found 
with  the  Eoyal  Victoria  Dispensary,  there   were  far 
greater  abuses  at  the  dispensary  set  up  by  the  fi-iendly 
societies.    One  medical  man  thought  that  not  only  were 
persons  possessing  good  incomes  receiving  medical  aid 
from  the  friendly  societies,  but  sometimes  the  medical 
man  was  cheated  by  patients  turning  up  for  whom  he  had 
never  been  paid.     This  occurred  to  him  at  least  three 
times  in  the  course  of  a  year  when  he  was  a  club  officer. 
On  taking  the  patient's  card  and  comparing  it  with  the 
hat  given  him  by  the  club  or  friendly  society,  he  would 
find  that  the  patient  was  not  on  his  list.    The  patient 
had  paid  his  subscription,  but  the  medical  officer  had  not 
been  credited  with  the  amount. 

On  visiting  several  practitioners  who  were  not 
connected  with  the  Eoyal  Victoria  Dispensary,  I  found 
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that  their  view  of  this  institution  was  far  less  favourable. 
After  denouncing  the  Royal  Victoria  Dispensary  as  a 
monopoly  worked  by  assistants,  they  pertinently  inquired 
why,  if  the  wage  limit  was  so  strictly  applied,  so  few 
persons  were  refused  admittance  during  the  course  of  the 
year.    When  I  remarked  that,  in  any  case,  there  were 
abuses  with  regard  to  the  wage  limit  at  the  dispensary  of 
the  friendly  societies,  a  practitioner  with  whom  I  was 
speaking  replied  that  he  more  frequently  came  across 
abuse  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Dispensary.    The  latter  had 
an   altogether   higher  class  of  patients ;   the  friendly 
societies  came  next ;  and  the  lowest  class  of  all  were  those 
recruited  by  speculating  financial  companies  who  threw 
in  medical  aid  as  a  bait  for  securing  life  insurances. 
From  the  window  of  his  surgery,  overlooking  the  villadom 
of  Northampton,  he  pointed  out  a  row  of  pleasant  houses 
in  which  he  declared  many  members  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
Dispensary  lived.    Personally,  he  was  acquainted  with  a 
member  of  this  dispensary  who  was  a  greengrocer  who 
had  retired  from  business,  and  who,  when  not  satisfied 
with  the  advice  obtained  from  the  dispensary's  medical 
officer,  very  freely  gave  guinea  fees   to   a  consulting 
physician.     He  knew  also  a  fishmonger  and  poulterer 
who  belonged  to  tlie  dispensary,  and  he  attended  an 
inebriate  tradesman  who   had  not  been   compelled  to 
resign  his  membership.    This  man  did  not  like  to  call 
the  medical   officer  of  the   dispensary   when   he  was 
suffering  from  the  consequences  of  his  insobriety,  and 
then  readily  gave  a  3s.  6d.  fee,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
monev  he  squandered  in  drink.    Yet,  in  spite  of  the  rule 
that  tradesmen  were  not  eligible,  and  in  spite  of  the  wage 
limit,  this  man  was  kept  on  the  books  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Dispensary.    He  considered  that  the  dispensary 
greatly  injured  the  prospects  of  private  practitioners,  not 
merely  by  failing  to  apply  their  own  rules  and  wage  limit, 
but  by  their  readiness  to  attend  from  beginning  to  end 
any  case  of  illness  for  6s.  2d.     The  rule  is  that,  if  a 
person  is  ill  and  wants  to  join  the  dispensary,  he  must 
pay  Is  for  a  month's  subscription,  2d.  for  his  card,  and  a 
58   entrance  fee— total,  6s.  2d.     Thus  even  the  im- 
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provident,  who  have  not  joined  the  dispensary  when  in 
good  health,  can  for  this  comparatively  small  sum  avoid 
calling  in  a  private  practitioner.  This  constitutes  a 
terrible  competition.  People  ol  restricted  means,  who 
call  in  a  medical  man,  invariably  find  some  neighbour 
who  reproaches  them  for  needless  expenditure,  since, 
they^  urge,  all  that  was  necessary  could  have  been 
obtained  from  the  dispensary  for  6s.  2d. 

Such  are  the  main  arguments  brought  forward  on 
both  sides  by  the  friends  and  foes  of  this  great  institution. 
I  have  only  one  fact  to  add.  According  to  the  printed 
report  73,811  consultations  were  given  during  the  year 
1894.  As  the  payment  of  the  five  medical  officers  who, 
with  their  assistants,  did  this  work  amounted  to  ,£2,682 
14s.  3d.,  this  gives  an  average  of  8d.  per  consultation'.  I 
have  not  yet  met  with  another  similar  institution  which 
paid  its  medical  oflacers  anything  like  so  high  an  average 
per  patient  seen. 

Dec.  14,  1895. 


At  Northampton,  next  in  importance  after  the  Eoval 
yictoria  Dispensary,  is  the  Friendly  Societies'  Medical 
Institute.  The  total  membership  of  this  important 
organisation  amounted,  in  1894,  to  13,154.     The  income 

5?  fifif /'^LT  ^^'^^^  expenditure 
.ii,bb7  4s.  6d.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  ^69  18s.    Out  of  this 

expenditure  ^660  16s.  8d.  were  paid  to  the  medS 

officers  of  the  institute,  and  as  during  the  course  of 

the  year  they  gave  44.192  consultations,  the  medica 

officers  were  paid  at  the  average  rate  of  a  little  over  S^d 

per  consultation.    One  of  the  former  medical  ofiicers  of 

the  woik  for  this  and  similar  institutions  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  see  from  thirty  to  forty  patients  per  ho  u  at 
the  surgery  and  to  visit  from  ten  to  fourteen  patients  Tt 
their  own  homes  also  in  the  course  of  a  single  ho  n  The 
committee,  however,  have  now  resolved  to  fstablish  some 
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sort  of  limit  to  the  number  of  patients  to  be  seen  by  the 
officers.    They  have  determined  under  no  circumstance  to 
pay  their  head  medical  officer  more  than  .£300  a  year.  If 
the  number  of  members  increase  they  will  not  augment 
this  salary,  but  will  appoint  another  assistant  medical 
officer.    Actually,  there  are  two  assistant  medical  officers. 
Some  time  ago  the  chief  medical  officer  of  this  institution 
resigned  because,  among  other  reasons,  he  objected  to  the 
interference  in  medical  affairs  of  an  absolutely  incompetent 
lay  committee.    At  that  time  the  committee  consisted  of 
three  paper-hangers,  three  compositors,  two  barbers,  two 
shoemakers,  two  porters,  one  baker,  one  miller,  two  clerks, 
one   grocer's   assistant,   and   one   ex-policeman.  This 
committee  holds  in  its  hands  the  very  conscience  of  its 
medical  servants.    The  committee  meet  and  pass  resolu- 
tions governing  the  medical  service  without  so  much  as 
consulting  the  medical  officers.    When  the  chief  medical 
officer  on  one  occasion  protested,  the  president  of  the 
managing  committee  replied  :  "  You  must  do  what  we  say 
while  you  was  in  our  service."    It  stands  to  reason  that 
these  medical  servants  of  uneducated  lay  committees  can- 
not afford  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  welfare  of  the 
patients.     They  are  not  allowed  the  time  necessary  to 
properly  examine  the  patients,  neither   have  they  the 
leisure  to  read  current  medical  literature  and  keep  them- 
selves posted  in  the  progress  of  medical  science.  They 
must  go  on  prescribing  at  express  speed  and  by  rule  of 
thumb,   and  the  committees  of  management   are  too 
ignorant  to  understand  how  this  degrades  the  profession 
and  endangers  the  health  of  their  members.     As  for  a 
wage  limit,  there  is  none.    One  of  the  mayors  of  North- 
ampton and  all  his  family  belonged  to,  and  obtained 
medical  aid  from,  the  Friendly  Societies'  Medical  Institute. 
A  member  of  this  institute  did  not  scruple  to  seek  its 
medical  aid,  though  he  was  able  to  pay  ^821  to  a  surgeon 
for  a  special  operation  performed  upon  his  wife.    A  retired 
publican  used  to  pay  guinea  fees  to  a  consulting  physician, 
though  for  ordinary  complaints  he  obtained  his  medicine 
from   the   institute.    A   Poor-law  guardian  was  also  a 
member  of  this  institute ;  and  men  who  are  too  highly 
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placed  to  join  this  friendly  society  for  its  general  benefits 
send  some  of  their  sons  to  be  enrolled  as  juvenile  members. 
According  to  the  rules  the  family  of  a  member  can  join 
the  friendly  society,  not  necessarily  for  all  benefits,  but 
for  the  medical  aid  only.  Thus  a  com2)aratively  rich  man, 
who  does  not  want  to  subscribe  for  a  sick  allowance  or  a 
funeral  fund,  enters  his  son  as  a  member  for  thes<> 
benefits ;  and  then,  on  the  strength  of  this  relationship, 
brings  in  all  the  family  for  the  medical  aid  of  the  Friendly 
Societies'  Medical  Institute.  Thus  the  middle-class- 
element  that  no  longer  cares  for  the  ordinary  financial 
benefits  given  by  these  friendly  societies  manages  to  come 
in  all  the  same  for  the  medical  aid.  Yet  these  are  the 
very  people  who  could  well  afford  to  pay  medical  men 
proper  fees.  Then,  to  further  swell  their  incomes,  the 
friendly  societies  take  in  women  and  children,  and  these 
require  so  much  attendance  that  they  overwork  the 
medical  officers,  who  are  therefore  not  able  to  give  proper 
attention  to  adult  male  members.  Yet,  in  their  origin, 
such  institutions  were  specially  intended  to  help  the 
breadwinners.  This  is  a  serious  commercial  injury  ta 
the  community,  as  it  tends  to  reduce  not  only  the  income 
of  the  families  but  the  output  of  goods  manufactured.  It 
must  also  act  injuriously  to  such  friendly  societies  as  allow 
a  higher  sick  pay  to  their  adult  male  members. 

Northampton  has  a  population  of  about  64,000' 
inhabitants,  and  more  than  half  this  population  are 
medically  treated  at  the  two  great  dispensaries— the 
Eoyal  Victoria  Dispensary  and  the  Friendly  Societies' 
Medical  Institute.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  many 
small  clubs  which  have  no  dispensaries  of  their  own  and 
contract  with  some  local  practitioner  for  medical 
attendance  ;  and  then  we  have  in  full  force  the  National 
Medical  Aid  Company,  Limited,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Liverpool  Victoria  Legal  Friendly  Society,  and  offering  to 
anyone  and  everyone  medical  aid  if  they  will  only  insure 
their  lives.  This  medical  aid  company  employs  five 
practitioners  in  the  town,  and  one  of  these  practitioners 

f  AAr?  ^®  ^^^"f  as  from  3,000  to 

4,000  subscribers  to  this  company  on  his  books.  Thus, 
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if  we  add  the  probable  number  of  members  of  the  small 
clubs  and  of  the  National  Medical  Aid  Company  to  the 
members  of  the  two  great  dispensaries  already  described, 
and  further  take  into  consideration  those  who  are  treated 
at  the  hospital  or  infirmary  and  those  who  come  under 
the  Poor-law,  we  shall  be  puzzled  to  find  what  population 
remains  for  the  private  practitioner.     It  may  safely  be 
said  that  three-quarters  of  the  population  receive  medical 
aid  and  are  withdrawn  from  the  reach  of  the  private 
practitioner.    In  the  event  of  an  epidemic  there  is  a  little 
more  hope ;  for  the  club  and  dispensary  medical  oflScers 
cannot  do  all  their  work,  and  some  of  the  members 
finding  that  they  are  kept  waiting  too  long  or  are  treated 
too  hurriedly,  call  in  a  private  practitioner.    Strange  to 
say,  these  casual  patients  usually  have  no  'difficulty  in 
paving  proper  fees,  and  this  again  tends  to  show  that 
there  is  no  efficacious  wage  limit.     Indeed,  can  it  be 
maintained  for  a  moment  that  three-quarters  of  the 
■nonulation   of  Northampton  are  incapable  of  paying 
medical  fees  ?    Yet  this  is  what  those  who  would  urge 
there  is  no  abuse  must  prove.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  o. 
course,  everybody  recognises  that  there  are  numerous 
abuses,  but  the  tendency  is  to  blame  other  societies  than 
the  one  to  which  they  each  individually  belong.     So  far 
as  the  medical  profession  is  concerned,  the  action  oi  the 
National  Medical  Aid  Company  constitutes  the  worst 
grievance.     Nowhere  have  I  heard  such  a  chorus  of 
Complaints  as  at  Northampton,  and  m  these  complaints 
S  was  a  new  feature.    It  seems  that  this  company  no 
only  emplovs  its  medical  officers  to  compete  ag^mst  ^  J 
o?her  medical  men,  but  actually  sets  its  own  paid  officia  s 
to  Zu  against  each  other.    As  soon  as  one  of  its  medical 
officers  becomes  a  little  popular,  or  when  there  is  some 
Sest  he  should  be  able  to  create  for  himself  a  private 
practice  or  if  perchance  he  should  offend  the  company  s 
Kl  superintendent,  another  medical  man  -  b-ugh 
down  from  some  distant  town  and  a  number  of  the 
Snts  transferred  to  the  new-comer.    I  was  able  to  talk 
?hS  matter  over  with  two  practitioners  who  had  been 
introduced  into  the  town  m  this  manner.     The  first 
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explained  that  lie  had  only  recently  obtained  his  diploma 
when  he  was  approached  by  the  National  Medical  Aid 
Company.    He  had  no  expeiience  and  no  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  this  society,  but  was  very  pleased  at  the 
prospect  offered  him  of  an  assured,  if  small,  income.  He 
therefore  consented  to  be  their  medical  officer.    The  very 
next  day  a  number  of  patients  came  to  his  surgery,  and 
he  was  not  a  little  concerned  to  find  that  many  of  them 
suffered    from   chronic    diseases.      On   asking  them 
some  questions  he  discovered  that  they  were  all  patients 
of  another  practitioner  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  whom  he  knew  to  be  also  in  the  emjjloy  of  the 
National  Medical  Aid  Company.     These  patients  had 
been  told  by  the  collectors  or  canvassers  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  not  to  go  any  more  to  the  medical  man  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  consult,  but  to  go  to  the  new 
officer  whose  services  the  company  had  just  secured. 
This  was  very  disconcerting  intelligence,  for  he  did  not 
care  to  take  another  practitioner's  patients,  and  thus 
actively  side  with  a  lay,  speculating,  financial  company  in 
its  quarrel  with  one  of  his  colleagues  and  fellow  medical 
men.    Then,  on  making  further  inquiries,  he  ascertained 
that  the  company  was  employing  twelve   or  thirteen 
canvassers,    who    went    to    almost    every    house  in 
Northampton  seeking  to  persuade  the  inmates  that  the 
medical  men  of  the  National  Medical  Aid  Company  were 
far  and   away   the   best,   adding  to   these  assertions 
wonderful  descriptions  of  cures  supposed  to  have  been 
effected    by   the   company's    medical   officers.  These 
canvassers,    who   were  thus    trampling    underfoot  all 
principles  of  medical  etiquette,  made  good  incomes  out  of 
the  life  insurances  with  the  Liverpool  Victoria  Legal 
Friendly  Society  which  each  subscriber  to  the  National 
Medical  Aid  Company  is   compelled  to  effect.     As  a 
commission  the   canvassers   obtain  the  whole   of  the 
premium  paid  for  a  life  insurance  during  the  first  sixteen 
weeks.    After  that,  as  they  continue  to  collect  the  money, 
they  receive  25  per  cent,  of  what  they  collect.  When 
once  a  connexion  is  established  the  collector  can  sell  his 
book  to  another  collector  who  wishes  to  come  into  the 
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business.  For  instance,  a  <£5  book  means  an  income  of 
£1  5s.  weekly,  and  the  goodwill  is  worth  something. 
Now  these  canvassers  have  the  making  or  destroying  of 
a  medical  man's  reputation.  They  bring  the  patients, 
and  they  can  take  them  away  again.  For  the  most  part 
the  people  enrolled  by  these  canvassers  are  of  a  very  low 
and  troublesome  class.  Many  do  not  join  of  their  own 
free  will,  but  are  worried  into  consenting  by  the 
reiterated  calls  and  the  irrepressible  volubility  of  the 
canvasser.  On  the  other  hand,  when  once  they  have  been 
induced,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  pay  a  few  weekly 
subscriptions,  they  begin  to  think  it  is  time  they  should 
get  something  for  their  money.  Consequently  they 
march  off  to  the  medical  of&cer,  make  up  some  sort  of 
story,  waste  his  time,  but  get  a  bottle  of  physic,  and  go 
away  satisfied  because  they  have  obtained  something  for 
their  money.  in  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  the 
practitioner  on  whom  I  had  called  explained  that  he  very 
soon  severed  his  connexion  with  the  National  Medical  Aid 
Company,  and  expressed  his  utter  disgust  with  its 
methods  and  proceedings. 

The  company  next  employed  a  medical  man  who  became 
very  popular,  and  who  died  when  his  practice  was  worth 
a  good  .£400  per  annum.  The  company,  however,  refused 
to  transfer  its  members  to  the  possible  purchaser  of  this 
practice  and  brought  in  a  medical  man  of  its  own,  a 
stranger  to  the  town.  Thus,  when  a  medical  naan  has, 
after  years  of  arduous  and  poorly  paid  labour,  built  up  a 
practice,  this  in  case  of  death  may  not  be  sold ;  his  family 
cannot  inherit  the  proceeds  of  such  a  sale,  because  a  lay 
company  chooses  to  withdraw  its  members,  though  the 
skill  and  devotion  the  medical  man  had  shown  in  a  great 
measure  enabled  the  company  to  obtain  these  members. 
The  importance  of  this  practice,  which  the  National  Medical 
Aid  Company  would  not  allow  to  be  sold,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  practitioner  it  introduced  to  take  the  place 
of  the  defunct  medical  officer  soon  had  upwards  of  3,000 
members  on  his  books.  Now,  however,  he  has  scarcely 
1  000,  and  the  reason  of  this  falling  off  is  most  edifying. 
The  -new  medical  officer  elected  to  live  in  a  fashionable 
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part   of  the  town.    This  district  was   healthier,  more 
j)leasant,  and  there  was  some  chance  of  creating  a  private 
practice.    The  company,  on  the  contrary,  wanted  to  take 
tim  to  the  popular  and  overcrowded  side  of  the  town. 
There  he  would  have  had  such  a  crowd  of  the  company's 
patients  that  he  would  not  have  found  either  time  or 
opportunity  to  cultivate  a  private  practice,  and  would, 
therefore,  have  been  absolutely  dependent  on  the  company, 
and  obliged  to  obey  its  every  beck  and  call.    Indeed,  this 
is  so  thoroughly  its  object,  that  by  a  combination  of 
persuasion  and  menaces  it  often  succeeds  in  inveigling 
medical  men  to  sign  agreements  by  which  they  become 
practically  the  slaves  of  the  company.    But   the  new 
medical  officer  would  not  sign  any  such  agreement,  and 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  live  in  one  of  the  slums  of 
the  town.    Further,  he  began  to  make  various  discoveries 
which  did  not  please  the  canvassers.    For  instance,  the 
subscription  for  medical  aid  is  2|d.  per  week  per  family, 
but  the  canvassers  accepted  lOd.  a  month,  and  the  year 
consists  not  of  forty-eight  but  of  fiftv-two  weeks.  The 
new  medical  officer  complained.    The"  company  did  not 
like  all  this,  and,  therefore,  yet  another  medical  officer 
has  been  brought  by  the  company  into  Northampton,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  sudden  and  considerable  falling  off 
of  members  on  the  books  of  the  medical  officer  who 
ventured  to  complain.    The  fact  is  that  the  canvassers  do 
not  care  how  little  is  paid  for  medical  aid  ;  their  interest 
IS  in  the  premium  for  life  insurance.    The  medical  officer 
counts  on  receiving  10s.  lOd.  per  annum  per  family,  but 
he  only  receives  lOs.  when  the  payment  is  effected  per 
nionth     Then  during  the  great  strike  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade   very  few   families   paid   anv  subscriptions 
whatever.    After  the  strike  was  over,  instead  of  claiming 
the  arrears,  some  among  them  were  simply  put  on  to  thi 
books  of  another  medical  officer  as  if  they  were  new 
members-mdeed,  this  is  a  common  method  of  trans^ 

frj^i  ""^T        '"T'^"  ""^''^^  The  canvasser, 

instead  of  urging  the  member  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of 
subscriptions  into  which  he  has,  peyaps%een  pu™^^^ 
allowed  to  fall,  urges  him  to  joints  a  new  member  on 
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some  other  medical  ofl&cer's  list.    Thus  are  the  members 
transferred  from  the  medical  man  -who  is  too  independent 
to  please  the  company  to  some  new  medical  officer  it  has 
imported  on  purpose  to  compete  against  the  more  recal- 
citrant officer.    This  has  the  further  advantage  of  engen- 
dering a  certain  amount  of  bitterness  and  rivalry  between 
the  medical  officers.    By  dividing  the  company  is  better 
able  to  govern,  and  it  also  renders  it  less  probable  that  the 
medical  officers  will  be  able  to  meet  on  friendly  terms  and 
trust  each  other  sufficiently  to  agree  on  some  concerted 
action.    Then,  also,  bv  changing  the  collectors  the  accounts 
can  be  thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  medical  officer  who 
has  fallen  into  disfavour  with  the  company  finds  that  this 
confusion  results  in  his  losing  a  great  many  of  the  members 
on  whose  annual  subscriptions  he  relied  for  his  income. 
The  medical  officers  in  the  employ  of  the  company  are  lor 
the  most  part  in  a  very  dependent  position,  and  everything 
is  done  to  keep  them  in  this  condition.    As  one  ot  them 
exclaimed  to  me  in  angry  protestation,  "  How  can  you  caU 
on  a  poor  young  practitioner  like  myself  to  resign  t  1 
have  a  wife  and  growing  family  to  maintain.    I  i^^ve  no 
wealthy  patients  and  hardly  any  private  practice.  Why 
should  I  resign  when  medical  men  in  this  town  who  have 
large  and  lucrative  private  practices  gladly  work  lor  the 
Royal  Victoria  Dispensary?    Besides,  if  I  did  resign, 
someone  else  would  quickly  come  and  take  my  place 
Of  course,  I  protested  that  no  good  could  be  done  by  the 
resignation  of  a  practitioner  here  or  there  !     was  only  by 
concerted  action  that  some  result  could  be  obtained  The 
medical  officer  who  considered  it  unfair  to  expect  him  to 
resign  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  wou  d  be  delighted 
if  a  decree  cuuld  be  issued  declaiing  that  al  medical  men 
who  continued  in  such  service  would  lose  their  diplomas. 
Then  every  medical  officer  would  have  to  resign  ;  tbe 
company  and  all  the  abuses  it  had  introduced  would 
disappear,  but  the  patients  would  remam,  and  he  would 
have  his  chance,  equally  with  the  other  practitiouers.  of 
securing  some  of  them. 


Dec.  28,  1895. 
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BIRMINGHAM:    EXPLOITATION    OF  MEDICAL 
MEN  BY  INDIVIDUAL  LAY  SPECULATORS. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lancet. 

By  reason  of  its  size,  the  different  character  of  its  various 
districts,  the  large  number  ol  its  institutions  and  clubs, 
and  the  disorganised  condition  and  conflicting  interests  of 
its  numerous  medical  practitioners,  Birmingham  is  a  town 
that  presents  more  than  the  umsH  difficulties  besetting  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  clubs  and  medical  aid  societies. 
Moreover  there  is  no  strong  medical  centre  where  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  can  be  obtained.    On  the  contrary, 
opinions  are  singularly  divided,  and  I  frequently  found 
that  the  very  institution  which  one  medical  practitioner 
would  denounce  as  the  most  offensive  and  glaring  of  the 
many  grievances  existing  was  precisely  the   very  one 
another  medical  practitioner  would  point  out  as  that 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fewest  complaints.  Then,  to  render 
matters  still  more  confusing,  I  felt  myself  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  both  these   opinions   were  perfectly 
correct  though  diametrically  opposed.    So  much  depends 
upon  the  initial  point  of  view.    An  institution  may  be 
criticised  on  theoretical,  professional,  or  ethical  grounds 
or  else  from  the  personal,  selfish,  practical,  pecuniarv 
standpoint.     The  rgsult  of  such   criticism   will  very 
generally  depend  on  the  basis  of  the  argument,  though 
m  both  cases,  the  facts  dealt  with  are  identically  the  same' 
lo  Illustrate  this  conflict  of  opinion  I  must  at  once  deal 
with   a  phase  of  contract  work  I   have  not  as  yet 
encountered  m  any  of  the  other  towns  visited.    This  was 
brought  to  my  notice  by  Dr.  Leslie  Phillips,  whose  name 
has  long  been  associated  with   the   campaign  against 
medical  aid  societies.    Not  only  is  the  medical  profession 
exploited  first  by  the  friendly  societies  and  then  bv  large 
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speculative  companies  who  organise   medical   aid  and 
employ  medical  men  as  a  bait  to  obtain  life  and  other 
insurances,    but    there    are    at    Birmingham  private 
individuals  (laymen)  who  make  large  incomes  out  of  the 
wox'k  they  place  in  the  hands  of  medical  men.    It  would 
seem  as  if  medical  men  are  so  incapable  of  attending  to 
their  own  business  that  laymen  must  needs  come  and  do 
it  for  them,  pocketing,  of  course,  a  large  share  of  the 
profits  as  a  reward  of  their  labour  and  greater  organising 
capacities.    Now  at  Birmingham  there  are  two  such  men, 
whom  I  will  designate  Mr.  T  and  Mr.  Z.    In  a  communi- 
cation submitted  to  the  General  Medical  Council,  Dr. 
Leslie  Phillips  writes :  "  As  examples  of  the  individual 
ownership  of  a  medical  aid  association  the  following  local 
instances  may  be  given.    The  South  Birmingham  Medical 
Aid  Association  belongs  to  Mr.  Y  ;  the  business  is  con- 
ducted by  '  touts  '  and   house-to-house  canvassers  ;  he 
receives  for  each  patient  Id.  per  week,  or  4s.  4d.  a  year, 
and  pays  the  surgeons  3s.  a  year.    I  am  informed  that 
this  man  has  about  forty  to  fifty  agents  at  work  for  him. 
The  Edgbaston  Medical  Self-supporting  Society  belongs 
to  Mr.  Z.    The  circular  of  this  business  contains  the 
following:  'There  are  upwards  of  2,000  members  con- 
tributing  Id.  each,   Mr.  Z  being  responsible  for  the 
quarterly  fees  of  the  members  to  each  of  the  medical 
gentlemen.    In  this  self-supporting  institution  there  are 
DO  officers,  no  committee,  no  medical  staff,  no  drug  stores, 
no  heartburnings,  no  jealousies.'    It  might  have  been 
added,  '  There  is  only  the  proprietor  of  the  business- 
Mr.  Z.'    The  circular  contains  an  '  Ode  to  Genius.'  " 

This  is  certainly  a  terrible  picture.  Here  are  two  men 
who  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  yet  who  are  exploiting  medical  men  whole- 
sale and  making  incomes  out  of  their  skill  and  their  work. 
I  obtained  a  card  of  membership  of  Mr.  T's  society,  and  I 
found  that  it  was  entitled  "The  Minerva"  Medical  Aid 
Society,  and  boasted  of  being  "  the  largest  medical  aid 
society  in  the  midlands."  It  was  established  m  1875, 
and  reconstituted  in  1887.  An  entrance  fee  of  3d.  for 
single  persons  and  6d.  for  a  family  is  charged.  Then  there 
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is  Id.  to  pay  for  the  card.    Ordinary  members  pay  Id.  per 
week,  and  are  admitted  from  the  age  of  three  monihs  to 
sixty-five  years.  Sixpence  per  week  is  charged  for  a  family. 
Special  members  pay  2d.  per  week  ;  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  more  than  sixty- five  years  old.    Ac(  ording  to  the 
printed  rules  patients  must  visit  the  medical  officers  in 
their  surgeries  from  9  to  10  a.m.  or  from  6  to  8  p.m.,  and 
messages  for  home  visits  must  be  sent  before  10  a.m. 
Persons  who  apply  for  entrance  must  be  approved  by  the 
medical  officers.    This  latter  is  an  important  clause,  and 
should  be  very  strictly  observed,  but  one  of  the  medical 
men,  who  was  both  in  Mr.  Z's  and  in  Mr.  T's  service, 
assured  me  that  the  rule  was  enforced  only  by  the  former 
and  totally  neglected  by  the  latter.    It  is  said  that  Mr. 
T's  society  has  no  less  than  30,000  members.    On  the 
card  of  membership,  which  I  possess,  there  is  a  list  of 
thirty-three  medical  practitioners  residing  in  and  about 
Birmingham.    Then  there  is  a  further  list  of  sixteen 
medical  men  in  Mr.  Y's  service,  of  whom  three  are  at 
Walsall,  two  at  Wolverhampton,  two  at  West  Bromwich, 
two  at  Smethwick,  and  the  others  at  Halesowen,  Bloxwich, 
Oldbury,  Wednesbury,  Netherton,  and  Bromsgrove.  Mr. 
T  IS  supposed  to  pay  3s.  per  member  per  annum  to  his 
medical  officers,  but  on  examining  an  account  which  he 
had  rendered  to  one  of  his  medical  officers  I  found  that  he 
had  deducted  from  the  total  a  discount  of  two  per  cent. 
The  reason  for  this  practice  was  not  stated.    Then,  out  of 
a  list  of  only  a  little  over  400  members,  somewhat  over 
fifty  were  struck  off  as  having  lapsed.    This  lapsing  in 
payments  is  as  disastrous  to  the  medical  officer  as  it  is 
advantageous  to  his  employer.    For  as  many  weeks  as  the 
members  pay  the  medical  officer  has  to  give  medical 
attendance  when  required:  but,  unless  the  whole  of  the 
thn-teen  weeks  which  compose  the  quarter  are  paid  the 
medical  man  gets  nothing  at  all,  and  the  entire  sum  goes 
into  his  employer's  pocket.    Instead  of  receiving  about 
two-thirds  of  the  payments  effected,  the  medical  man  gets 
f ''f'.i,  .  consideration,  together  with 

the  fact  that  the  medical  officer  must,  at  his  own  expense 
provide  all  the  necessary  drugs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
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net  profits  fall  short  of  2s.  per  annum  per  member. 
Naturally,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  these  organisers  of 
medical  aid  to  establish  any  wage  limit.    They  are  not 
medical  men,  and  they  have  no  motive  or  advantage  in 
protecting  either  the  interests  or  the  dignity  of  the 
medical  profession.     They  must  enrol  as  many  members 
as  possible,  and  naturally  they  will  put  no  restraint  on  the 
efforts  of  their  canvassers.    These  latter,  being  paid  on 
commission  and  on  the  money  they  collect,  call  from  house 
to  house  and  employ  any  sort  of  argument  that  will 
persuade  people  to  join  their  society.    What  do  questions 
of  professional  etiquette  matter  to  these  canvassers  and 
their  employers  ?    They  belong  to  no  profession,  and  have 
no  professional  standing  or  reputation  to  maintain.  It 
seems,  however,  a  farce  to  say  that  medical  men  must  not 
canvass,  tout,  or  advertise,  and  yet  here  are  forty-mne 
medical  men  working  for  Mr.  Y,  who  with  his  agents 
undoubtedly  does  tout,  canvass,  and  advertise,  and  this  so 
as  to  secure  patients  for  these  medical  men,  together  with 
a  good  commission  for  himself  and  his  agents.    That  a, 
certain  amount  of  canvassing  and  advertising  should  be 
done  on  behalf  of  benevolent  institutions— such  as,  for 
instance,  a  friendly  society  organised  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  working  men— may  perhaps  be  admissible.  ±5ut 
here  there  is  no  pretence  of  benevolence.    This  is  a 
business  in  which  laymen  make  their  fortunes,  or  m  any 
case  earn  very  comfortable  livelihoods. 

With  all  these  facts  before  me  I  naturally  concluded 
that  there  was  here  a  legitimate  grievance  which  was 
assuming  gigantic  proportions.    Doubtless,  if  I  ^aw  some 
of  the  medical  men  in  the  service  of  Mr.  ^  or  Mr.  x, 
thev  would  unfold  a  terrible  tale,  and  I  should  have  a 
thrilling  story  of  woe  and  degradation  to  relate,  ihe 
first  person  I  saw  was  a  practitioner  who  had  been  m  Mr. 
Z's  service  for  some  time,  but  was  now  no  longer  on  his 
list.    He  was,  therefore,  quite  free  to  speak  out  exactly 
what  he  thought,  being  absolutely  independent  of  Mi. 
or  of  any  othir  similar  employers.    To  my  surprise,  how- 
ever  he   had  no  complaint  whatsoever  to  make.  Jie 
thought  Mr.  Z  acted  quite  fairly  and  did  the  best  he 
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could  under  difficult  circumstances.  He  was  confident 
that  there  was  no  abuse ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Z  had  the 
talent  and  genius  of  reaching  a  section  of  the  population 
which  no  one  else  could  attain.  He  extracted  pennies 
from  the  lowest  class  of  people  which  would  otherwise  be 
utterly  lost  to  the  profession.  He  not  only  enriched  the 
profession  to  that  extent,  but  he  rendered  a  great  public 
service  by  keeping  from  the  hospital  and  the  workhouse 
infirmary  people  who,  but  for  his  efforts,  would  un- 
doubtedly depend  exclusively  on  public  charities  or  Poor- 
law  aid.  Mr.  Z  was  to  the  profession  what  the  Salvation 
Army  was  to  religion  ;  he  managed  to  awaken  among  the 
lowest  ol  the  low  some  sense  of  duty,  taught  the  lesson  of 
thrift,  and  extracted  pennies  from  the  most  barren  soil. 

Somewhat  disconcerted  by  this  very  unexpected  answer 
to  my  questions,  I  hastened  to  call  on  another  practitioner 
whom  I  knew  to  have  been  likewise  in  Mr.  Z's  service. 
He  also  declared  that  there  was  no  abuse ;  the  members  of 
Mr.  Z's  society  were  all  very  poor  people.  In  respect  to 
the  money  earned  he  was  not  so  satisfied.  Mr.  Z  paid 
very  regularly,  sending  his  cheque  punctually  each 
quarter,  but  there  was  no  account  rendered,  and  no 
details  were  given.  It  appeared  also  that  about  .£14  per 
quarter  was  the  utmost  to  be  obtained  in  his  service.  If 
any  of  the  medical  men  in  his  service  asked  for  some 
explanation,  Mr.  Z  produced  a  ponderous  volume  con- 
taining a  perplexing  and  terrible  array  of  figures.  To 
attempt  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  these  accounts  was  a 
task  so  complicated  and  appalling  that  my  informant  very 
promptly  gave  up  all  effort  to  solve  such  a  conundrum. 
He  was  content  to  receive  the  cheques  without  further 
question,  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  he  earned  the  money 
with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  Indeed,  Mr.  Z  makes  no 
empty  boast  when  he  says  on  his  prospectus  that  "  there 
are  no  officers,  no  committee,  no  medical  stafi",  no  drug 
stores,  no  heart-burnings,  no  jealousies."  In  so  far  as 
the  peace  of  mind  of  the  medical  officers  is  concerned, 
institutions  run  for  private  personal  profit,  such  as  those 
of  Mr.  T  and  Mr.  Z,  offer  very  great  advantages  over 
benevolent  or  fnendly  societies.    Such  men  have  every 
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interest   to   smooth  over  dificulties  and  to  pacify  the 
dissatisfied.    If  a  member  complains  that  he  has  been 
neglected  by  the  medical  ofiicer,  Mr.  Y  or  Mr.  Z  -will 
defend  his  employe  against  his  customer,  just  as  a  shop- 
man will  argue  that  his  goods  are  of  excellent  quality  in 
spite  of  the  complaints  and  the  fault-finding  of  dissatisfied 
purchasers.    The  medical  ofiicer' s  virtues  will  be  extolled, 
excuses  be  found  for  any  neglect,  and  complaints  be 
qualified  as  exaggerated.  "  If  this  does  not  suffice,  and  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  the  oomplainini;  member  will 
be  told  that  he  can,  if  he  wishes,  have  his  name  put  on 
the  list  of  some  other  practitioner.    Thus  it  very  rarely 
happens  that  the  medical  officers  hear  of  any  complaints, 
and  they  have  a  much  easier  time  when  working  for  a 
Mr.  Y  or  for  a  Mr.  Z  than  if  they  are  in  the  service  of  a 
friendly  society  or  of  a  provident  institution  governed  by 
an  elected  committee.  .  . 

This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  another  practitioner 
who  had  been  for  several  years  in  the  service  of  some 
Birmingham  friendly  societies.  Earely  have  I  met  anyone 
who  spoke  so  bitterly  and  resentfully  against  this  sort  of 
practice.    He  had  worked  under  the  orders  of  a  committee 
of  forty  working  men.    In  one  day  he  had  done  as  much 
as  five  hours'  -y/ork  in  the  surgery  and  then  had  ten  hours' 
riding  to  the  private  dwellings  of  the  various  patients. 
Drawing  out  his  note-book,    and  taking   a  week  at 
haphazard,  he  found  that  his  visits  had  taken  up  for  the 
six  days  10,  6,  7f,  6,  7|,  and  8  hours  respeciively,  bes.des 
five  hours  in  the  surgery  each  day  to  receive  patients. 
Then,  by  wav  of  rest,  he  had  to  appear  in  the  evening  m 
the  back  parlour  of  some  public-house,  where  a  committee 
of  rough  workmen,  sometimes  none  the  better  disposed  ror 
the  drink  thev  had  been  taking,  sat  m  judgment  upon 
him.    These  men  got  Is.  for  attending  the  committee 
meetings,  and  the  most  trivial  complaint   against  the 
medical  officer  is  a  good  pretext  for  spending  an  evemng 
at  the  public-house  with  Is.  each  to  cover  the  expense  of 
the  drinks.     A  larger  fee  is  given  when  a  deputation  is 
appointed  to  call  on  the  medical  officer,  who  is  consequently 
often  disturbed  by  a  troop  of  men  coming  to  his  house  to 
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discuss  some  very  trivial  matter.  A  shilling  fee  may  be 
described  as  a  very  small  sum,  but  it  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  men  who  are  earning  only  25s.  or  30s.  a  week. 
The  fact  also  that  such  societies  very  frequently  meet  in 
public-houses  has  a  very  disastrous  effect.  Many  a  time 
members  of  the  committee  were  quite  drunk  when  they 
heckled  the  unfortunate  medical  ofi&cer  summoned  to 
appear  before  them.  These  committees,  my  informant 
insisted,  render  few  or  no  services.  They  are  not 
wanted.  At  most  the  secretary  is  needed  to  receive  the 
subscriptions,  and  in  many  cases  the  medical  men  could 
themselves  receive  the  subscriptions,  thus  dispensing  with 
the  services  of  even  this  functionary. 

To  return  to  Mr.  T  and  Mr.  Z.    The  latter  appears  to 
be  the  more  popular  of  the  two.    Thus  if  a  vacancy  occurs 
on  his  staff  of  medical  officers,  he  consults  the  remaining 
ones  and  is  guided  by  their  advice  in  making  a  new  appoint- 
ment.  As  for  the  share  these  two  men  take  for  themselves, 
this  is  not  considered  excessive.     The  cost  aud  labour  of 
canvassing  are  very   considerable  ;  and  as    a   class  of 
people  are  reached  that  are  not  worked  by  any  other 
agency  this  service  merits  an  adequate  remuneration 
Ihese  men  are  "  captains  of  industry,"  organisers  of  a 
business;  "  sweaters,"  if  it  be  anv  satisfaction  to  dub  them 
with  this   name ;  but  they  are  almost    a  commercial 
necessity  m  a  commercial   world.     The  real  question 
IS  whether  medical  men  can  be  considered  as  beloneinff 
to  a  commercial  world.      For  my  part  I  cannot  but 
iancy  that  there  has  been  too  much  carelessness  in  these 
matters,  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  tendencv  to  run  with 
the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds.     Medical  men  have 
thoughtlessly   allowed    themselves  to  be  dragged  into 
the  arena  as  if  they  were  ordinary  commercial  men  running 
a  business  ;  then,  when  the  laws  that  govern  busines! 
competition  begin  to  hit  them  too  hard,  they  discove  but 
perhaps  too  late  that  they  are  professional  men  and  shouS 
Z\  I    T^*'?        ^^^^cieA  to  unlimited  competit°  on 
and  should  not  be  employed   like  mere    workmen  bv' 
companies,  by  capitalists,  or  by  "  captains  of  industry  " 
Then,  but  agam  too  late,  it  is  found  that  they  cannot  do 
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their  duty  to  their  profession  or  to  the  public :  that, 
having  lost  their  independence  by  becoming  the  employes, 
the  "  wage  slaves,"  of  some  c  .mmercial  concern,  they  are 
Dot  able  to  do  their  work  conscientiously.  They  have  to 
please  their  masters  and  not  their  patients.  They  are  no 
longer  the  guardians  of  public  health,  but  the  promoters  of 
a  private  business.  Their  concern  is  with  the  profits  that 
must  flow  to  their  employers'  pockets  and  not  with  the 
health  of  their  patients.  They  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon  ;  they  must  satisfy  their  employers  or  lose  thoir 
position. 

Jan.  4,  1896. 


The  hardships  of  contract  work  for  friendly  societies 
were  brought  under  my  notice  by  several  practitioners  m 
Birmingham.    A  consulting  physician  related  that  he  had 
once  been  on  the  list  of  consultants  for  the  friendly 
societies'  dispensary.  Here  a  medical  man  is  employed  at  a 
fixed  salary  and  has  to  reside  on  the  premises.    On  one 
occasion  this  medical  officer  came  to  fetch  the  consultant  to 
see  the  ex-president  of  the  friendly  society,  who  hved  some 
three  miles  away.     As  this  patient  exercised  great 
influence  in  the  society,  the  medical  officer  did  not  dare  to 
neglect  him,  but  devoted  much  time  in  driving  out  a  long 
distance,  with  the  consultant  physician  so  as  to  attend 
th  s  important  ex-official.    As  the  mevxtable  result  less 
influential  members  of  the  society  had  to  wait.  These 
insthutions  impose  on  their  medical  officers  more  work 
t^an  they  can  possibly  accomplish,  and,  as  someone  must 
be  lUlcteT  naturally  this  falls  to  the  least  influential 
members     Thus,  in  this  case,  the  medical  officer  was 
Sed  to  devote  many  hours  to  visiting  the  ex-president, 
who  lived  in  a  comfortlble  villa  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  majority  of  the  Patients,  and  who  co^^^^^^^ 
very  well  have  afforded  to  pay  a  proper  fee  to  a  puvate 
Practitioner.    While  the  medical  officer  was  doing  this 
Cmbers  of  the  society,  who  were  really  poor  men.  and 
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who  were  therefore  entitled  to  medical  aid  on  cheap  club 
terms,  could  not  be  attended  in  time. 

During  his  period  of  service  the  five  children  of  this 
medical  officer  contracted  measles  of  so  malignant  a  type 
that  three  of  them  died.    The  consulting  physician  then 
summoned  the  whole  of  the  committee  to  his  house.  He 
spoke  to  them  in  the  severest  terms.    He  explained  that 
the  house  in  which  they  had  lodged  their  medical  officer  and 
family  was  unhealthy  and  unsuited  for  a  dwelling.  The 
committee  listened  to  these    reproaches  very  quietly 
and  seemed  to  agree,  saying  they  would  see  what  could 
be  done.     The  consulting  physician,  however,  heard 
nothing  more  of  them  for  a  long  time  and  was  not  called 
in  for  any  further  consultations.    At  last  he  accidentally 
came  across  one  of  the  printed  reports  i^ublished  by  this 
friendly  society,  and  there  he  found  that  his  name  no 
longer  appeared  as  the  consulting  physician,  but  had 
been  replaced  by  the  name   of  a  junior  member  of 
the  profession.    Thus  he  had  been  quietly  set  aside,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  his  successor  was  never  told  the 
reason  why  such  alteration  had  been  effected.    On  making 
further  inquiries  in  other  quarters  I  found  that  the  death 
of  these  three  children  from  malignant  measles  was  not 
the  first  disaster  of  this  nature  which  had  occurred  at  the 
friendly  societies'  dispensarv.     The   daughter   of  the 
previous  medical  officer  had  died  from  diphtheria  while 
living  there.    This  fatal  house,  I  was  pleased  to  hear  has 
finally  been  given  up,  and  now  the  dispensary  is  located 
in  more  wholesome  quarters.    Many  were  the  complaints 
that  I  heard  against  this   institution.     A  lodge  of 
Foresters,  after  a  few  years'  experience,  gave  it  up  in 
disgust.    By  more  than  one  person  I  have  been  told  that 
the  sort  of  practitioners  who   accept   employment  as 
dispensary    officers    for    friendly    societies    are  not 
unfrequently  young  men  who   have  not  proved  their 
capacity   or  old  men  who  have  too  clearly  proved  their 
i^apacity      Sometimes  they  are  retired  naval  medical 
^fficers,  who  havo  acquired  such  a  rough  manner  in 
<aealing  with  sailors  that  they  give  offence  to  a  civU 
population  comprising  many  women  and  children  Other 
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men  may  be  able  practitioners,  but  not  as  sober  in  tbeir 
habits  as  might  be  desired.  At  the  Birmingham  friendly 
societies'  dispensary  there  was  one  medical  officer  who  m 
every  respect  deservedly  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation, 
but  he  had  a  disease  of  the  knee  which  prevented  his 
undertaking  ordinary  practice,  and  he  was  therefore  glad 
to  accept  the  surgery  work  of  the  dispensary. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  there  was  an  agitation,  and 
even  a  sort  of  strike,  against  the  clubs  and  friendly 
societies  at  Birmingham.    The  medical  officers  were  then 
paid,  as  a  rule,  only  2s.  6d.  per  member  per  annum  A. 
declaration  was  signed  by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
profession  in  the  town  that  they  would  not  replace  any 
medical  officer  who  had  resigned  on  the  question  ot  pay 
unless  the  society  offered  Ss.  per  annum  per  member. 
Thereupon  several  medical  officers  asked  for  an  increase, 
and,  oa  this  being  refused,  resigned  their  posts,  ihere 
were,  however,  one  or  two  practitioners  who  marred  con^ 
siderably  the  effect  of  this  movement.    It  was  discovered 
that  many  of  the  patients  went  to  the  house  of  a  Protessor 
of  the  Medical  College.    When  this  leadmg  member  of 
the  profession  was  accused  of  acting  agamst  the  pledge 
taken  and  against  the  interests  of  the  profession  he 
replied  that  he  did  not  see  the  patients,  it  was  only  h  s 
son  who  gave  them  advice.    Thus,  while  the  club  practi- 

tioners  were  endeavouring  to  P-t««V'^Tf'one"'of  tS 
found  their  efforts  defeated  by  the  action  of  one  ot  the 
eaders  of  the  profession.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
was  not  surprising  that  the  medical  men  began  to  give 
3.  Neverthelesl  substantial  advantages  were  secured 
and  there  was  an  all-round  iiicrease  of  pay.  Mam 
societies  then  gave  4s.,  and  some  g^^%«^«^f^^ 

A  Birmingham  practitioner  who  for  many  years  Has 
had  an  extensive  experience  of  club-work  informed  me 
that  the  best  ci^bs  i/Birmingham  were  those  estabhshed 
hv  thf  Jews  and  the  coffee-house  or  restaurant  waiters 
and  assistrats  They  paid  5s.  a  year  and  had  no  juvenile 
wTer  He  thought  that  the  practitioner  who  combined 
S  nractice  with  private  practice  had  far  moi-e  zest  in 
S  work  the  former  leading  to  and  helping  the  other. 


Birininr/ham. 
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Within  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  succeeded  in  raising  the 
subscription  of  the  "United   Brothers'"  Medical  Aid 
Society  from  3s.  to  4s.    He  pointed  out  to  them  that 
drugs  were  more  expensive  than  they  were  formerly. 
Considering  the  increased  cost  of  dispensing,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  working 
classes  were  now  as  a  rule  earning  higher  wages,  it  was 
only  fair  and  just  to  claim  on  behalf  of  the  medical 
officers  a  higher  scale  of  remuneration.    These  arguments 
were  found   to   be  unanswerable,   and    the   "  United 
Brothers  "  finally  accepted  their  medical  officers'  terms 
and  granted  the  33  per  cent,  increase.    Other  societies, 
however,  are  not  so  liberal-minded,  and  to  enforce  reform 
much  stronger  medical  organisation  will  be  necessary  than 
that  which  actually  exists  in  Birmingham.     The  local 
branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association  has,  it  is  true, 
recently  formed  an  ethical  section,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  take  up  this  matter  energetically,  though  1 
as  yet  nothing  has  been  done.    Then  there  is  the  Midland 
Medical  Society,  which  meets  every  alternate  Wednesday. 
This  association  has  about  300  members,  but  membership 
is  not  limited  to  the  town  of  Birmingham.    Also  the 
members  devote  their  time  mainly  to  discussing  medical 
and  surgical  cases  and  technical  papers.     This,  though 
the  older  society,  is  attended  by  many  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession — namely,  by  those  who  are 
most  concerned  in  the  question  of  club  practice.  The 
Midland  Medical  Society  has,  therefore,  great  interests 
engaged  in  the  question  of  contract  work  and  club  practice. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  expected  that  this  body  will  move 
in  the  matter ;  but  here,  again,  it  may  be  said  that  practi- 
cally nothing  has  been  done.   Finally,  there  is  the  Queen's 
College,  or  the  Mason  College,  Medical  Society,  composed 
of  young  qualified  practitioners  and  medical  students. 
They  also  meet  to  read  and  discusjs  technical  papers,  and 
have  not  yet  realised  that  medical  education  may  consist 
of  something  else  than  the  study  of  technical  medical 
subjects  :  that  there  are  the  material  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  ethical  laws  by  which  it  should  be  governed, 
which  also  require  careful  investigation  and  thoughtful 
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study.  There  is,  however,  in  all  these  organisations  the 
making  of  one  compact  and  thoroughly  representative 
medical  league  that  would  be  strong  enough  to  handle 
these  difficult  questions.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
special  purpose  and  work  of  these  medical  societies  should 
be  altered  and  disturbed  ;  but  each  society  might,  with 
advantage,  hold  special  meetings  to  discuss  medical  ethics 
and  the  position  of  the  profession  in  respect  to  the  medical 
aid  clubs  and  associations.  Then  these  societies  could 
amalgamate  for  that  one  purpose  and  invite  all  medical  men 
who  do  not  belong  to  any  of  these  organisations  to  join 
also,  in  order  to  defend  the  material  interests,  and  main- 
tain, or  it  may  be  in  some  cases  re-establish,  the  dignity 
and  the  independence  of  the  medical  profession. 

Jan.  18,  1896. 


XII. 


CLUB    PRACTICES   IN    RUEAL    AND  MINING 

DISTRICTS. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lancet. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation  it  has  been  necessary 
to  exercise  considerable  discretion  so  as  to  avoid  com- 
promising the  medical  officers  of  clubs,  &c.,  who  very 
courteously  gave  me  the  information  required.  The 
dependent  position  of  some  of  these  medical  officers  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  face  the  risks  of  publicity. 
They  would  have  been  dismissed  from  their  employment 
had  it  been  known  that  they  had  complained.  Though 
under-paid  and  often  rudely  treated,  yet  they  were  not  "in 
a  position  to  sacrifice  their  club  practice.  Nor  was  there 
any  reason  to  incur  such  a  risk.  No  good  purpose  would 
have  been  served.  Other  medical  men,  unfortunately, 
could  readily  be  found  to  take  their  places.  Thus,  when 
describing  the  state  of  affairs  in  various  towns  I  have 
mentioned  but  few  names,  and  as  these  towns  were  large 
and  the  clubs  and  medical  aid  societies  numerous,  it  has 
not,  I  trust,  been  easy  to  trace  the  precise  sources  whence 
I  derived  my  information.  But  in  the  present  instance  such 
concealment  would  be  absolutely  impossible;  as  this  time 
I  have  to  deal,  not  with  a  town,  but  with  a  village  of  from 
4,000  to  5,000  inhabitants.  In  this  village  there  is  but 
one  single  practitioner,  and  therefore  but  one  medical 
man  from  whom  I  could  have  obtained  the  greater  part 
of  my  information.  Under  these  circumstances  I  am 
obliged  to  refrain  from  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
village  in  question  ;  and  when  I  have  fully  explained  the 
position  of  its  medical  practitioner  the  need  of  such 
reserve  will  be  still  more  apparent.  Therefore,  I  will 
speak  of,  let  us  say.  Dr.  Dash,  the  sole  medical  prac- 
titioner m  the  village  or  little  town  of  —we  will  call  it— 
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Woolwick.  Dr.  Dash  has  to  attend,  not  only  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  where  he  dwells,  but  those  of 
the  outlying  districts,  making  in  all  a  population  of  about 
6,000  persons  situated  within  a  radius  of  three  miles. 
This  necessitates  a  drive  of  six  miles  to  cross  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  locality.  In  this  rural  district 
there  are  lodges  of  the  Oddfellows'  and  the  Foresters' 
Friendly  Societies.  There  is  a  local  friendly  society  which 
admits  both  men  and  women  members,  and  a  family  club 
which  is  purely  a  medical  aid  society,  for  it  gives  no 
financial  benefits.  The  subscription  to  this  family  club 
is  9d.  per  quarter.  Out  of  this  sum  the  medical  officer 
has  to  pay  5  per  cent,  to  the  collector,  and  the  members 
also  pay  the  collector  an  additional  fd.  per  quarter. 
There  are  in  this  village  no  less  than  eight  medical  aid 
clubs  or  societies,  and  Dr.  Dash  insisted  that  if  he  did 
not  have  all  these  clubs  he  could  not  earn  a  sufficient 
livelihood.  There  is  also  the  Refuge  Life  Insurance 
Company,  which  has  organised  medical  aid  for  its 
members,  and  the  National  Medical  Aid  Company,  which 
does  not  scruple  to  put  sick  children  on  its  books  for  -^d. 
per  week.  Dr.  Dash  described  to  me  the  case  of  a  child 
who  was  put  on  the  books  on  a  Monday  and  died  before 
the  week  was  out,  so  that  for  visiting  this  child  at  its  own 
house  two  or  three  times,  and  giving  a  death  certificate, 
he  received  the  munificent  sum  of  |^d.,  the  amount  of  the 
one  week's  subscription. 

The  club  practice  is  so  extensive  that,  apart  from  the 
numerous  patients  who  came  to  his  surgery,  Dr.  Dash 
has  frequently  to  make  fifty  visits  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day,  and  barely  a  quarter  of  these  are  to  private 
patients.  To  get  through  the  work  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  three  horses  and  an  assistant.  During  the  influenza 
epidemic  the  pressure  was  so  great  that  he  had  to  see 
patients  when  his  own  temperature  was  at  102*^  F.,  and 
was  only  allowed  to  leave  off  work  when  he  became 
delirious.  As  a  result  of  this  epidemic  his  health  was 
shattered  and  he  found  himself  out  of  pocket.  For  such 
a  practice  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  constitution  of  a 
horse  and  a  very  thick  skin  so  as  to  support  the  insults 
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and  rude  messages  constantly  received.  Yet  it  would  be 
impossible  to  refuse  to  do  the  club  work,  for  three 
quarters  of  the  entire  population  are  members  of  the 
clubs,  and  the  remaining  quarter  would  not  provide 
sufficient  private  practice.  Most  of  the  club  members 
pay  their  medical  officer  three  shillings  a  year.  They  are 
entered  as  members  without  any  medical  examination ; 
the  medical  officer's  advice  is  never  sought.  Thus  persons 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  are  placed  on  the  books  and 
become  patients  from  the  very  first  week  of  membership. 
Nor  are  any  stringent  measures  taken  to  see  that  they 
pay  their  subscriptions  regularly.  If  the  subscription  has 
lapsed  the  member  simply  secures  another  card,  presents 
himself  as  a  new  member,  and  thus  avoids  paying  any- 
thing at  all  when  in  good  health.  Dr.  Dash  has  no 
control  over  the  lists  given  to  him.  Some  of  the 
members  have  paid  regularly  all  the  time,  and  some  have 
only  paid  for  a  week  or  two  when  they  call  him  in.  The 
addresses  of  the  members  entered  on  the  medical  officer's 
list  are  not  given.  It  is  impossible  to  verify  such  lists. 
Dr.  Dash  must  accept  everything  on  trust,  and  is  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  collectors,  for  it  would  be  suicidal  to 
complain. 

Club  influence  is  supreme  in  the  village,  for  the  most 
notable  inhabitants  of  Woolwick  are  members  of  friendly 
societies  or  medical  aid  associations.  The  tradesmen  who 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  their  addresses  given 
in  the  local  directory  are  nearly  all  members  of  medical 
aid  societies.  The  principal  manufacturer  of  the  district, 
who  pays  some  ^6600  to  .£700  a  week  in  wages  and  about 
<£50  a  year  in  rates  and  taxes,  is  a  member  of  the  Odd- 
fellows' Friendly  Society,  and  Dr.  Dash  must  attend  him 
for  4s,  a  year.  Nor  is  this  a  slight  matter,  for  this  manu- 
facturer is  suffering  from  haemoptysis.  This  patient  is 
rich  enough  to  keep  hunters.  During  the  winter  he  goes 
for  a  few  months  to  the  seaside,  and  in  passing  through 
London  sees  a  consulting  physician  to  whom  he  pays  a  two 
guinea  fee.  Yet  in  his  own  village  he  is  content  to  accept 
medical  advice  on  workmen's  terms  as  a  member  of  the 
Oddfellows'  Friendly  Society,     His.  brother,  who  is  not  a 
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member  of  any  club,  actually  called  on  Dr.  Dash  some  time 
ago  and  proposed  to  contract  with  him  for  medicine  and 
advice  for  a  fee  of  Is.  6d.  Three  other  members  of  the 
same  family  who  have  died  from  phthisis  were  a  11  members 
of  clubs,  yet  this  family  have  been  in  prosper  jus  circum- 
siances  for  many  years.  Another  club  patient  cultivates 
a  farm  of  some  300  acres,  aAd  two  of  his  sons  have  a  farm 
of  200  acres,  yet  they  never  pay  a  medical  fee.  The  local 
brewer,  who  is  the  owner  of  a  public-house  and  several 
private  houses,  together  with  his  wife  are  members  of  a 
medical  aid  society.  Nearly  all  the  publicans  belong  to 
medical  clubs,  as  also  the  local  druggists  and  a  large  con- 
tracting builder  who  owns  several  bay-windowed  houses. 
Another  manufacturer,  a  wealthy  retired  factory  owner,  a 
master  bricklayer  who  employs  many  men,  the  local  printer 
and  photographer,  the  principal  tailor  and  his  two  sons, 
together  with  the  wives  of  most  of  these  men,  are  all 
members  of  the  clubs  or  medical  aid  societies,  and  only 
pay  at  most  4s.,  but  more  generally  only  3s.,  a  year  for 
their  medical  attendance.  Nor  is  it  only  the  tradesmen 
and  business  men  who  thus  avoid  paying  medical  fees  ; 
the  stewards  of  both  the  political  clubs,  the  minister  of  a 
chapel,  one  of  the  churchwardens,  the  organist,  and  the 
Sunday-school  teacher  attached  to  the  Church  of  England 
are  all  members  of  clubs,  and  in  most  cases  the  wives  of 
these  persons  also  subscribe  to  medical  aid  organizations. 
What,  then,  remains  for  private  practice  ?  In  the 
surrounding  and  smaller  villages  the  grievance  is  just  as 
great.  It  is  all  club  practice,  and  it  all  tends  to  the 
degradation  of  the  profession. 

Jan.  25,  1896. 


Out  of  the  twelve  notable  inhabitants  who  have  been 
elected  to  constitute  the  Urban  District  Council  five  are 
members  of  medical  clubs.  A  great  portion  of  the  Poor- 
law  Guardians  are  likewise  members  of  the  medical  clubs, 
and  were  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  medical 
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service  could  be  obtained  for  next  to  nothing  that  when 
they  came  into  power  they  at  once  proceeded  to  reduce 
the  salary  of  the  Poor-law  medical  officer  from  .£70  to 
.£40.     Other  districts  of  the  same  importance  would  pay 
about  £100  a  year  for  the  work  that  has  to  be  done.  The 
Poor4aw  district  extends  to  over  13,U00  acres,  and  com- 
prises a  population  ot  about  6,000  people,  but  the  Poor- 
law  guardians  estimate  the  salary  of  the  Poor-law  medical 
man  on  the  club  patients'  scale,  with  which,  as  members 
of  friendly  societies,  they  are  best  acquainted.     The  same 
thing  applies  to  the  district  board.     They  have  fixed  the 
salary  for  the  medical  officer  of  health  at  only  ^825  per 
annum,  yet  in  this  district  of  shallow  wells  it  is  often 
necessary  to  analyse  water  by  the  albuminoid  process.  Of 
course  it  was  natural  to  suggest  that  Dr.  Dash  should  refuse 
to  accept  such  conditions.  In  that  case,  Dr.  Dash  explained, 
another  medical  man  would  at  once  be  brought  into  the 
village,  who,  as  he  put  it,  "  would  rent  a  house  for  7s.  6d. 
a  week,  live  on  a  red  herring,  and  give  his  patients  brown 
sugar  and  water  till  he  had  got  a  good  footing."  At  Wool- 
wick  there  is  just  enough  to  do  to  tempt  some  young 
medical  man  who  has  not  yet  obtained  a  practice.    At  the 
present  rate  of  payment  there  is  not  enough  for  two 
practitioners  to  live  comfortably.     Dr.  Dash  feels  that  if 
any  of  the  clubs  were  dissatisfied  with  him  they  would  call 
in  a  new  man.    The  practice,  divided  with  the  new-comer, 
would  then  be  insufficient  for  both  parties.    To  prevent 
this  Dr.  Dash  must  submit  himself  to  every  possible 
exigency  and  never  make  any  protest.   He  must  allow  the 
clubs  to  be  abused  by  the  wealthy.    His  club  patients 
govern  the  vote  of  the  Poor-law  guardians  and  of  the 
Urban  District  Council.     If  he  complained  in  any  way 
they  would  at  once  appoint  a  stranger  as  medical  officer 
of  health  and  Poor-law  medical  officer.     Dr.  Dash  would 
then  not  only  lose  these  two  appointments,  which  are 
barely  worth  having,  for  the  pay  is  only  about  a  third  of 
what  it  should  be,  but  he  would  have  a  competing  medical 
man  brought  into  his  village.    With  this  dread  of  com- 
petition ever  before  him  Dr.  Dash  must  satisfy  every 
exigency,  however  unjustifiable,  and  accept  responsible 
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public  ofl&ce  at  any  salary  the  club  men  wbo  govern  the 
district  may  think  sufl&cient.     To  the  poor  people  who 
crowd  his  surgery  he  must  be  equally  subservient.  Tbey 
must  not  be  allowed  to  grumble  about  the  club  medical 
man  ;  and  to  ensure  their  goodwill  it  is  best  to  treat  them 
more  in  accordance  with  their  palates  than  with  their 
symptoms.    To  satisfy  these  patients  it  is  necessary  to 
give"them  a  lot  of  medicine.     It  must  be  a  dark  medicine 
with  a  strong  taste,  preferably  of  peppermint.  Something 
warming  and  comforting  is  required,  so  that  when  any 
friends   call  at  the  patient's  house  he  can  ofEer  them 
a  glass  of  his  medicine.     When  a  little  hospitality  can 
thus  be  shown  at  the  medical  man's  expense  it  greatly  en- 
hances his  popularity  ;  besides,  the  patients  will  have  a  high 
opinion  of  the  treatment  if  all  the  neighbours  find  some 
pleasure  in  tasting  his  medicine  and  declare  that  it  is 
"  very  good  stuff."  But,  as  Dr.  Dash  remarked,  "  this  sort 
of  thing  wears  my  soul  out,  and  I  cannot  get  an  assistant 
to  remain  with  me  for  long,  for  they  naturally  object  to 
such  poor  and  degrading  work." 

Dr.  Dash  felt  convinced  that  no  local  effort  of  his  could 
mend  matters.  He  described  himself  as  absolutely  and 
helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  the  clubs.  They  could  at  any 
moment  call  in  some  other  practitioner  and  so  reduce  his 
income  as  to  compel  him  to  leave  the  place.  He  felt,  how- 
ever  convinced  that  those  who  were  actually  paying  Ss.  a 
year'  for  medical  aid  could  well  afford  to  pay  5s.,  and  it 
should  be  rendered  "  infamous  "  for  any  medical  man  to 
accept  less.  If  at  the  same  time  a  wage  Imit  was  enforced 
so  that  well-to-do  people  could  not  join  medical  aid 
societies  but  had  to  pay  the  usual  private  practice  fees,  a 
second  medical  man  could  come  to  Woolwick.  There 
would  then  be  work  enough  for  both  to  earn  a  sufficient 
income,  particularly  if  the  salaries  of  the  Poor-law  medical 
officer  and  the  medical  officer  of  health  were  raised  to  what 
is  generally  given  in  other  similar  districts.  The  estabhsh- 
ment  of  such  conditions  would  not  only  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  medical  profession  but  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  death-rate  and  improve  the  health  of  all  the 
inhabitants.   The  club  patients  would  be  better  and  more 
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conscientiously  treated.  Their  fancy  for  peppermint- 
water  coloured  with  burnt  sugar  might  not  be  so  exten- 
sively indulged,  but  they  would  get  medicants  better 
suited  to  their  complaints  and  ailments. 

From  Woolwick  I  went  to  a  village  some  miles  away 
where  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  colliers.  Here,  also, 
most  of  the  work  is  contract  work.  There  are  branches 
of  the  Foresters,  the  Oddfellows  (Manchester  Unity  and 
Nottingham  Order),  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  &c.  The  sub- 
scription used  to  be  4s.  a  year,  but  it  has  been  reduced  to 
3s.  6d.  There  is,  however,  only  one  female  club  in 
the  neighbourhood  which  gives  medical  aid.  It  belongs 
to  the  Nottingham  Order,  and  the  women  pay  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  men — namely,  3s.  6d.  per  annum.  Most 
of  the  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  being  miners,  are 
engaged  in  hazardous  work ;  consequently,  2d.  per  week 
is  deducted  from  the  wages,  which  provides  for  medical 
attendance  and  sick  pay  when  accidents  occur.  The 
largest  colliery  in  the  neighbourhood  pays  the  local 
practitioner  .£50  a  year  as  a  retaining  fee  in  case  of 
accidents.  But  from  the  same  men  the  same  medical 
practitioner  also  very  frequently  receives  '6s.  6d.  a  year 
because  they  are  members  of  a  friendly  society.  Some- 
times they  belong  to  more  than  one  club  or  friendly 
society,  so  that  when  they  are  ill  they  get  more  money  as 
sick  allowance  than  the  amount  of  wages  they  are  able  to 
earn  when  well.  Altogether,  the  club  practice  brings  in 
about  .£400  a  year,  out  of  which  drugs,  &c.,  have  to  be 
provided.  Then  there  are  the  midwifery  fees,  which  at 
10s.  6d.  represent  another  £70  per  annum.  Of  course, 
tliere  are  very  few  private  patients ;  still,  for  a  rural 
practice  a  fair  livelihood  might  be  made  here  but  for  the 
action  of  the  speculating  insurance  companies  who  have 
appeared  on  the  field.  The  National  Medical  Aid,  the 
British  Workman,  and  tlie  Eefuge  companies  had  asked 
the  local  practitioner  on  wliom  I  called  to  work  for  them. 
He,  however,  refused  to  serve  under  these  lay  and  com- 
mercial companies.  Consequently  they  introduced  into 
the  village  a  new  medical  man.  Thus  this  district,  which 
for  many  years  had  been  in  the  hands  of  one  single 
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pi'actitioner,  has  now  two  practitioners.  The  new  medical 
man  has  written  letters  to  the  friendly  societies  asking 
them  to  appoint  him  as  their  medical  oflScer,  though,  of 
course,  he  knew  that  the  post  was  already  filled.  In  the 
face  of  such  competition,  how  is  it  possible  to  ask  that  the 
3s.  6d.  now  paid  should  be  increased  ?  The  pay,  what- 
ever it  is,  must  be  accepted,  otherwise  it  will  go  to  the 
new-comer ;  and  in  such  districts  there  is  very  little  else 
to  be  done  but  club  work.  Indeed,  it  is  better  that  the 
miners  should  belong  to  clubs,  otherwise  their  medical 
attendant  will  get  no  pay  at  all.  A  penuy,  twopence,  and 
even  sixpence  a  week  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty, 
but  shilling  fees  or  eighteen- penny  fees  with  medicine 
included  are  never  paid.  On  these  terms  my  informant 
had  outstanding  bills  due  to  him  to  the  amount  of  ^8200, 
and  he  looked  upon  this  money  as  lost.  Therefore,  it  was 
preferable  that  this  class  of  patients  should  belong  to  a 
club  ;  but  there  ought  to  be  better  means  of  controlling 
the  members  who  are  in  clubs,  so  that  the  medical  man 
might  know  whether  he  really  obtained  all  the  money  that 
was  collected  ;  and  there  should  be  a  wage  limit.  With  a 
wage  limit  there  would  be  some  chance  of  a  little  private 
practice  in  these  neighbourhoods.  Any  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  bring  about  improvements  on  these  lines  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure  so  long  as  speculating  companies 
introduce  new  men  ready  to  accept  on  any  terms. 


Jan.  25,  1896. 


Xlli. 


THE    LEICESTEE    AND  LEICESTERSHIEE 
PEOYIDENT  DISPBNSAET, 

AND 

THE    ORGANIZATION    OF    THE  PEOFESSION. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lancet. 

In  Leicester  the  working  classes  are  particularly  in-o- 
sperous  and  well  organised.  Even  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  peojjle  of  Leicester  had  discovered  the 
advantages  of  self-government.  They  struggled  hard 
against  the  Norman  barons  to  maintain  their  municipal 
liberties.  From  the  earliest  times  the  inhabitants  of 
Leicester  understood  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
organisation  and  cooperated  together  in  defence  of  their 
mutual  interests.  Consequently,  when  the  movement  in 
favour  of  Iriendly  societies  and  medical  aid  associations 
was  first  initiated  their  advantages  were  readily  appre- 
ciated by  the  working  people  of  this  town.  As  a  result  it 
may  now  be  said  that  a  good  75  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  belong  to  medical  aid  organizations  of  one  sort 
or  another.  The  greatest  of  these  is  the  Leicester  and 
Leicestershire  Provident  Dispensary,  which  now  numbers 
some  38,600  members  and  employs  twenty-five  medical 
men,  including  some  of  the  most  distinguished  practi- 
tioners of  the  town.  This  society  was  established  as  a 
general  dispensary  in  1833,  and  became  a  provident 
institution  in  1862.  According  to  the  printed  statement, 
"  The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  place  medical  assist- 
ance withm  the  reach  of  the  working  classes  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  by  means  of  their  own  small  periodical 
payments  "  ;  and  "  The  members  shall  consist  of  servants, 
working  people,  their  wives  and  children,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  are  unable  to  pay  for  medical  advice 
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in  the  usual  manner,  and  such  sick  benefit  societies  as  the 
board  of  governors  may  admit,  on  such  terms  as  in  each 
case  they  may  consider  proper."  This  is  the  rule,  and 
were  it  strictly  enforced  the  principal  complaints  against 
the  dispensary  would  no  longer  be  justified.  The  next 
rule  goes  on  to  say  that  "  any  person  wishing  to  become  a 
member  shall  leave  his  or  her  name,  age,  residence,  and 
occupation  at  the  dispensaiy  or  one  of  its  branches,  and 
deposit  one  month's  subscriptions,  ■2d.  for  card,  and  an 
entrance  fee  of  Is."  Each  medical  officer  receives  every 
week  a  list  of  the  new  candidates  for  membership,  and  it 
is  the  medical  man  who  has  to  say  whether  they  are 
eligible.  One  of  these  lists  was  shown  to  me,  and  one  of 
the  candidates  was  described  as  a  grocer.  There  was  no 
explanation,  however,  indicating  whether  he  was  a  master 
grocer  owning  a  large  shop  and  making  a  good  income,  or 
whether  he  was  merely  a  grocer's  assistant  living  on  very 
slender  wages.  How  was  the  medical  ofiicer  to  find  this 
out?  He  had  not  the  time  to  go  round  and  institute 
inquiries  concerning  the  numerous  candidates.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happened  that  he  knew  that  the  candi- 
date was  not  a  proper  person  to  belong  to  the  dispensary 
and  could  well  afford  to  ]3ay  medical  fees.  What  in  that 
case  is  to  be  done  ?  If  the  medical  ofiicer  notifies  to  the 
committee  that  the  candidate  is  not  a  proper  person  the 
money  deposited  is  returned  and  the  candidate  is  told 
that  the  medical  ofiicer  objects  to  his  being  accepted  as  a 
member  of  the  dispensary.  The  candidate  is  naturally 
disappointed  and  angry,  he  bears  a  grudge  against  the 
medical  officer,  and  when  he  is  ill  he  certainly  will  not 
seek  his  advice.  Thus  the  medical  ofiicer,  when  he 
attempts  to  apply  the  rule,  loses  both  club  patient  and 
private  patient. 

As  it  is  generally  considered  better  to  have  a  club 
patient  than  no  patient  at  all,  the  medical  officers  do  not 
exercise  a  strict  control.  Thus  any  number  of  persons 
are  members  of  the  dispensary  who  could  well  afford  to 
pay.  One  member  is  a  town  councillor,  others  are 
publicans  and  tradesmen  or  rich  manufacturers.  The 
latter  have  generally  joined  the  dispensary  when  only 
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workmen.  They  have  saved  money,  and,  little  by  little, 
became  small  employers,  and,  finally,  large  manufacturers. 
They  argue  that  they  have  acquired  vested  rights  in  the 
dispensary.  They  paid  their  subscriptions  when  young 
and  poor,  and  now  that  they  are  old  and  begin  to  want 
medical  attendance  they  are  not  going  to  sacrifice  the 
advantage  they  have  paid  for  during  all  their  lives  simply 
because  they  have  been  successful  and  acquired  wealth- 
Yet  the  same  class  of  individual  generally  behaves  in  quite 
a  different  manner  if,  instead  of  belonging  to  the  Provident 
Dispensary,  he  happens  to  belong  to  a  friendly  society. 
In  the  latter  case  he  is  entitled  not  merely  to  medical  aid 
but  to  sick  benefits.  Now,  it  is  a  peculiar  and 
characteristic  fact  that  the  wealthy  members,  when  ill, 
rarely  draw  their  sick  benefits.  If  they  did  so  the  fact 
would  be  known  to  all  the  other  members  of  the  friendly 
society.  This  would  lead  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
gossip,  and  people  would  not  fail  to  say  that  it  was  shabby 
for  such  rich  men  to  draw  sick  pay  from  a  fund  in  the 
main  subscribed  by  working  men  and  meant  to  benefit 
only  the  poorer  classes.  The  rich  man,  jealous  of  his 
good  reputation,  consequently  abandons  his  vested  interest 
and  makes  no  claim  for  sick  benefits.  The  money  that  he 
has  subscribed  goes  to  enrich  the  friendly  society  for  the 
benefit  of  its  poor  members.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  An 
assurance  against  the  effects  of  poverty  should  not  be 
made  to  apply  where  poverty  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
righteousness  of  this  action  is,  unfortunately,  not  so  well 
understood  when  there  is  no  publicity.  If  sick  benefits 
are  claimed  it  is  known  to  everybody,  but  medical  aid  can 
be  obtained  without  its  being  known  to  anyone.  If  the 
rich  man  draws  his  sick  allowance  the  payments  effected 
must,  of  course,  be  entered  into  the  books  and  appear  on 
the  balance-sheet ;  but  if  the  rich  man  calls  upon,  or  sends 
for,  the  club  medical  officer  nobody  knows  anything  about 
it.  This  does  not  figure  in  any  books  or  reports.  Thus 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  wealthy  members  of 
friendly  societies  who  derive  no  benefits  whatsoever  from 
their  societies  except  medical  aid.  They  scruple  to  take 
the  money  of  the  friendly  society,  but  they  have  no 
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scruple  in  depriving  the  medieal  man  of  his  fees.  It  is 
astonishing  how  generoup,  how  magnanimous,  these  men 
become  when  exposed  to  the  full  light  of  publicity  ;  but 
when  no  one  sees  and  no  one  knows  their  conduct  is  verv 
different.  For  instance,  a  well-known  practitioner  told 
me  that  he  had  to  attend  a  member  of  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Oddfellows.  This  man  killed  himself  by  excessive 
drinking,  thus  by  this  vice  entailing  upon  the  club  medical 
ofl&cer  more  work  than  would  have  been  necessary  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature ;  yet  though  this  man  was 
attended  even  on  his  death-bed  by  his  club  officer,  whose 
services  he  obtained  for  only  4s.  a  year,  it  was  found  when 
his  will  was  opened  that  he  had  left  a  fortune  of  .£10,000. 

Dr.  Meadows,  President  of  the  Leicester  Medical 
Society,  with  whom  I  had  occasion  to  discuss  grievances 
of  this  description,  thought  that  medical  officers  in  the 
service  of  friendly  societies  should  insist  on  the  members 
drawing  their  sick  pay.  They  should  refuse  to  attend  those 
who  did  not  draw  Lheir  sick  pay.  If  a  man  was  sufficiently 
prosperous  not  to  need  his  sick  allowance  he  was  rich 
enough  to  pay  a  proper  fee  to  his  medical  attendant.  If 
a  rule  to  this  effect  could  be  established  and  strictly 
enforced  it  would  make  an  immense  difference  to  the 
friendly  societies.  As  matters  now  stood  these  societies 
were  enriching  themselves  at  the  medical  man's  expense. 
Another  wealthy  man  was  a  member  of  a  friendly  society 
and  required  constant  medical  attendance,  though  he  only 
paid  Id.  a  week.  His  wife  did  not  belong  to  any  club, 
and  was  very  delicate.  When  the  club  medical  officer 
called  on  the  husband  he  was  very  frequently  asked  to 
give  advice  to  the  wife.  For  the  husband  he  could  make 
no  charge,  but  he  duly  sent  in  a  bill  charging  5s.  for  each 
consultation  given  to  the  wife.  On  one  occasion  this  bill 
amounted  to  £16,  and  was  paid  without  the  slightest 
difficulty  or  complaint.  It  is  evident  that  if  =£16  was  not 
too  much  for  a  year's  medical  attendance  on  the  wife, 
4s.  4d.  was  toO' little  for  a  year's  medical  attendaiice  on 
the  husband. 

These  abuses  also  exist  with  respect  to  the  Leicester 
and  Leicestershire  Provident  Dispensary.    Members  above 
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fourteen  years  of  age  pay  Id.  a  week,  those  under  fourteen 
■|d.  per  week.  A  man  and  wife  and  all  their  children 
under  fourteen  can  be  entered  for  3d.  per  week.  There 
is  no  other  limit  to  age.  There  is  no  examination  as 
to  the  health  of  the  members  previously  to  their  admission, 
so  that  persons  of  unsound  constitutions  or  suffering 
from  chronic  diseases  can  be  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
dispensary  and  at  once  entail  an  immense  amount  of 
labour  on  the  medical  ofiicer.  Nor,  as  already  explained, 
is  there  any  efficient  investigation  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  the  wealthy.  Occasionally,  when  it  is  notorious  that 
a  person  is  too  well  off  to  belong  to  such  an  institution 
-the  agents  refuse  to  call  to  collect  his  money.  In  that 
case  the  rich  member  will  send  in  his  subscription,  and 
the  clerks,  who  have  no  interest  in  the  matter  one  way  or 
the  other,  rarely  refuse  to  accept  the  payment.  There- 
upon the  wealthy  member,  who  has  the  card  on  which 
his  payments  are  duly  entered,  calls  upon  the  medical 
man,  who,  on  the  presentation  of  this  card,  cannot  refuse 
to  see  him.  Many  very  elegantly  dressed  women  call  at 
the  dispensary  for  drugs,  and  one  of  these  dispensary 
patients  was,  her  medical  attendant  assured  me,  worth 
d£4,000.  The  fact  that  wealthy  people  belong  to  this 
dispensary  is  all  the  more  reprehensible  as  the  institution 
is  essentially  a  charity.  It  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
self-supporting  clubs.  During  the  ten  years  from  1884 
to  1893  the  sum  of  ^3,577  10s.  8d.  was  charitably 
subscribed  in  aid  of  the  dispensary,  and  a  sum  of 
iE3,629  19s.  3d.  was  derived  from  donations  and  legacies. 
Thus  in  ten  years  the  charitable  aid  given  to  the  Leicester 
Provident  Dispensary  amounted  in  all  to  £7,207  9s.  lid. 
Turther,  the  amount  paid  to  the  medical  officei's  is  so 
small  that  their  services  must  be  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  a  charity.  It  is  only  during  last  year  that  they  have 
been  paid  Is.  9fd.  per  patient.  This  is  an  excess  of  fd. 
The  sum  of  Is.  9d.  had  never  before  been  surpassed. 
Indeed,  it  is  so  well  recognised  that  Is.  9d.  is  the  usual 
sum  to  be  paid  to  the  medical  officers  that  in  the  event  of 
its  being  possible  to  exceed  this  sura  there  is  a  rule 
stipulating  that  only  half  the  surplus  shall  be  given  to 
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them,  the  other  half  being  handed  over  to  the  manage- 
ment fund.    By  the  way,  this  latter  fund  is  called  the 
honorary   fund,   a  title  which  Artemus  Ward  would 
certainly  define  as  having  been  "  wrote  sarcastik.  Wever 
was  there  a  society  of  this  description  in  which  less 
honorary  work  is  done.    The  most  astounding  fact  about 
the  Leicester  Provident  Dispensary  is  tb^*'  though  it  is 
constantly  appealing  to  the  munificence  of  the  charitable 
there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  it  should  not  be  se  f 
supporting.    The  subscription  is  4s.  4d.  a  year.  Many 
medical  aid  clubs  and  associations  take  smaller  subscrip- 
tions, pay  all  their  working  expenses,  do  not  receive  a 
penn;  from  charity,  and  yet  give  a  better  remuneration  to 
Leir  medical  ofii/ers.    There  were  in  1894  no  less  than 
38  610  members,  who  paid  subscriptions  to  the  amount  ot 
^fi  Sfi"^  n<5  nid   including  midwifery  fees,  which  may  oe 

central  or  one  of  the  eleven  branch  dispensar-es.  Where 
hfmedical  officers  themselves 

who  pav  a  penny  a  week,  I  have  rarely  failed  to  mquue 
^hat  wis  the  colt  of  the  drugs.  The  medica  office-  in 
Inswer  to  my  questions,  have  generally  stated  that  out 
of  The  4s  4d  received  per  patient  per  annum  they  on  an 

contrary,  that  it  a— a  o  on  y 

T     1007  ,  ™Wic  exposure  was  made  and  a  meeting 

invoked  to^SwaTfte  management.  I" 

conroKeo  to_vv  ji^™  it  was  not   stated  tliat 

I'^^tl  men  Seseut  had  pfotested  against  a  resolution 
StprovTwh'X4as  inten'ded  to  exonerate 

^^.Tifh  reo-ard  to  the  qualitj  of  the  medicaments. 
"'Iddtog  Il6 Vs  9d.-the  sum  paid  to  the  surgeon- 
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dentist — to  what  was  given  to  the  medical  officers  and  the 
drug  bill  I  find  that  a  total  of  ^4,341,  or  70  per  cent,  of 
the  subscriptions,  was  expended  in  medical  relief.  But 
over  and  above  the  30  per  cent,  remaining  in  hand  the 
honorary  fund  amounted  to  ^1,496  lis.  2d.  What 
becomes  of  this  enormous  balance,  represented  by  the 
difference  between  the  sum  usefully  expended  in  drugs 
and  medical  fees  and  the  sum  actually  received?  It 
appears  that  in  1894— apart  from  ^396  4s.  3d.  given  as 
collectors'  wages — salaries  to  clerks,  &c.,  amounted  to 
^61,376  6s.  9d.  Out  of  this  latter  sum  the  manager 
received  no  less  than  .£600.  The  most  popular  medical 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  dispensary,  who  has  something 
like  5,000  members  on  his  list,  and  who  is  obliged  at 
times  to  see  as  many  a.s  100  patients  in  a  day,  received 
^8480  5s.  7d.  Which  of  the  two,  the  medical  practitioner 
or  the  manager,  did  the  most  work,  and,  above  all,  which 
of  the  two  did  the  most  useful  work  ?  Why  should 
medical  men  attend  patients  for  the  munificent  payment 
of  Is.  9d,  per  annum  so  as  to  provide  a  comfortable 
salary  of  ^6600  a  year  to  a  layman  ?  It  is  true  that  the 
manager  has  built  up  the  dispensary  out  of  a  small 
beginning  and  made  it  the  powerful  institution  one  sees 
to-day,  but  the  medical  profession  could  have  done  this 
for  themselves  without  the  aid  of  any  outsider.  Then,  is 
it  prudent,  wise,  and  safe  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  lay- 
man the  immense  power  this  manager  possesses  ?  Up  to 
the  year  1890  all  the  medical  officers  of  the  dispensary 
had  to  make  an  annual  donation  to  its  funds  of  one 
guinea.  Then,'  in  common  with  all  other  charitable 
subscribers,  they  became  governors  of  the  dispensary 
and  were  also  ex-officio  members  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee. But  when  complaints  arose  this  rule  was  altered, 
and  it  was  decided  that  only  six  out  of  these  guinea 
subscribers  should  have  a  right  to  be  present  at  the 
committee  meetings.  Many  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
dispensary  are  also  medical  officers  in  various  clubs  or 
medical  aid  societies,  notably  the  London  and  Manchester 
Industrial  Assurance  Company.  One  of  the  medical 
officers  of    the    Leicester    Provident   Dispensary  had 
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purchased  his  practice  iu  Leicester,  and  it  included  a 
iiranch  of  the  London  and  Manchester  Industrial 
Assurance  Company.  He  was,  however,  suspected  of 
having  published  a  hostile  criticism  of  the  dispensary, 
and  was  forthwith  called  to  account.  As  a  sort  of 
punishment  he  was  told  that  he  must  give  up  the 
London  and  Manchester  Company,  though  he  had  been 
allowed  to  exercise  this  practice  for  several  years  and  had 
bought  it  with  hard  cash.  The  other  medical  of&cers  in 
the  service  of  the  Leicester  Provident  Dispensary  were 
not  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  they  were  not  suspected 
•of  having  written  to  the  press.  As  matters  now  stand, 
the  medical  ofl&cers  are  dependent  upon  the  manager  and 
upon  the  governors.  Anybody  can  be  a  governor  who 
^rives  a  subscription  of  <£!  or  upwards  to  the  Leicester 
Provident  Dispensary.  Clergymen,  benevolent  old  ladies, 
rich  manufacturers,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons, 
who  are  moved  either  by  high  motives  of  charity  or  by  a 
meaner  love  of  ostentation  and  patronage,  dole  out  their 
guineas  and  become  governors  of  the  Leicester  Provident 
Dispensary.  The  medical  officers  have  to  pay 
court  to  these  governors  ;  on  their  decision,  on  their 
votes,  depends  the  fate  of  the  medical  officers ;  and  all 
these  donors,  doubtless  very  worthy  and  estimable  people, 
may  be  called  to  decide  a  purely  medical  or 
pharmaceutical  question,  such  as  the  quality  of  drugs, 
though  they  possess  no  sort  of  technical  knowledge. 
Not  only  the  medical  men,  but  to  some  extent  the 
patients  also,  are  dependent  on  the  decisions  of  a  lay 
manager  and  a  lay  committee.  If  some  of  the  medical 
officers  say  that  the  drugs  are  not  of  good  quality  this 
opinion  can  be  overruled  by  a  body  of  governors  whose 
only  qualification  to  judge  the  question  is  that  they  have 
subscribed  a  few  guineas.  Is  it  safe  that  the  health  of  the 
38,000  members  of  this  dispensary  should  be  entrusted  to 
the  keeping  of  a  lay  manager  and  a  body  of  lay 
governors  ?  Is  it  in  keeping  with  the  interests  and  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  that  medical  men  should  be 
subservient  to,  and  dependent  upon,  lay  organization  of 
this  description  ? 

Feb.  15,  1896. 
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Though  the  Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Provident 
Dispensary  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
medical  aid  societies  in  Leicester  there  are  many  other 
similar  organisations.  Some  of  these  are  purely  com- 
mercial undertakings,  run  for  the  purpose  of  securing  life 
insurances.  The  Star  Benefit  Society  has,  I  was  told, 
sixteen  medical  officers  on  its  list,  and  twenty  medical 
men  are  employed  by  the  Manchester  Unity  of  the  Odd- 
fellows. Then  there  is  a  society  called  "  The  People," 
started  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Leicester  Pi-ovident 
Dispensai'y.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Isaacs  at  one  time  led  an 
agitation  against  the  latter  dispensary.  He  held  open-air 
meetings  in  the  Mai-ket-place,  denounced  the  dispensary 
in  no  measured  terms,  and  smote  this  parent  institution 
hip  and  thigh.  The  fact  that  the  dispensary  took  4s.  4d. 
from  its  members  and  only  gave  Is.  9d.  to  its  medical 
officers  was  a  good  handle  for  attack.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Isaacs 
insisted  that  as  workmen  were  principally  concerned  there 
should  be  workmen  on  the  managing  committee.  He 
further  urged  there  should  be  no  tines  for  arrears,  as  it 
was  not  righteous  to  punish  men  for  being  unfortunate. 
He  disapproved  of  the  quarterly  tax  of  2d.  imposed  on  the 
jnembers  of  the  dispensary,  and  considered  that  if  such  a 
.sum  was  levied  it  should  go  to  the  medical  officers  who 
did  the  work  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  the  manage- 
ment department.  Nevertheless,  the  society,  started  under 
the  impulsion  of  this  agitation,  has  not  proved  a  success. 
At  onetime  "  The  People  "  had  some  6,000  members,  but  it 
has  gone  down  a  great  deal  of  late  ;  and,  as  it  is  said  that  it 
ias  not  been  properly  registered,  its  medical  officers  cannot 
recover  by  law  the  sums  due  to  them.  According  to  the 
rules  of  the  Leicester  Provident  Dispensary  members  in 
cases  of  emergency  are  not  obliged  to  send  for  the  medical 
man  on  whose  list  they  are  placed,  but  may  call  in  the 
nea,rest  medical  man  in  the  service  of  the  dispensary. 
This  rule,  which  gave  the  medical  officers  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  was  not  enforced  by  "  The  People  "  society.  It 
was  urged  that  in  rtal  cases  of  emergency  people  could 
.generally  pay  the  usual  fee,  or  else  they  must  go  to  the 
trouble  of  fetching  their  regular  medical  attendant. 
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Several  medical  men  expressed  their  conviction  that 
the  Leicester  Provident  Dispensary  was  responsible  for 
the  prevalence  of  medical  aid  societies  throughout  the 
town.  It  was  the  parent  society,  and  should  have  been 
open  to  all  medical  men.  As  it  is,  when  a  new  and  young 
medical  man  finds  that  the  leading  members  of  the  pro- 
fession are  attached  to  the  Leicester  Provident  Dispensary, 
but  that  its  doors  are  closed  against  him,  what  is  he  to 
do  ?  In  despair  he  joins  some  medical  aid  company,  and 
thus  sells  his  science  to  the  promoters  of  a  life  insurance 
speculation.  Some  medical  practitioners  have,  however, 
started  fairly  successful  private  medical  dispensaries  of 
their  own.  One  medical  man  receives  from  this  source 
i8120  a  year.  It  appears,  however,  that  out  of  the  .£120 
paid  by  the  members  of  this  private  dispensary  only  half 
that  sum  remains  as  net  profits.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
not  unfrequently  occurs  that  a  patient  complains  because 
he  is  kept  waiting,  &c.  In  that  case  the  medical  man 
tells  him  to  ring  at  the  other  bell,  when  he  will  receive 
more  prompt  and  careful  attention,  but  be  charged  the 
usual  fee.  It  often  happens  that  the  hint  is  accepted,  and 
the  "  club  "  patient  thus  becomes  a  private  patient. 

To  deal  with  the  manifold  grievances  that  arise  out  of 
club  practice  there  is  as  yet  but  one  medical  organisation, 
"  The  Leicester  Medical  Society."  This  is,  however,  a 
small  and  a  somewhat  exclusive  body.  It  can  only  render 
service  by  taking  the  initiative  in  organising  something 
larger  that  shall  embrace  the  whole  of  the  profession. 
It  was  originally  a  book  society  and  has  now  a  circulating 
library.  To  be  a  member  it  is  necessary  to  have  been 
practising  at  least  one  year  in  the  town.  Meetings  to 
discuss  scientific  papers  are  held  every  month  during  the 
winter.  With  regard  to  medical  ethics,  all  that  has  been 
done  so  far  has  been  to  pass  a  resolution  concerning 
homoeopaths.  At  present  the  Leicester  Medical  Society 
consists  of  forty-seven  members,  and  they  have  determined 
to  convoke  a  general  meeting  of  the  entire  profession. 
Very  sanguine  hopes  are  entertained— at  least,  in  some 
quarters — as  to  the  likely  results  of  this  effort  at  organisa- 
tion.   Some  medical  men  with  whom  I  discussed  the 
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question  are  in  favour  of  establishing  one  single  provident 
dispensary  under  medical  management,  which  they 
imagine  will  sweep  away  all  the  existing  dispensaries, 
medical  aids  established  by  insurance  companies,  and  the 
medical  aid  section  of  the  friendly  societies.  This  seems 
a  somewhat  lai'ge  order,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
population  of  Leicester  is,  by  reason  of  its  prosperity 
and  intelligence,  well  able  to  understand  the  advantage 
of  such  a  reform.  The  workmen  of  Leicester  are  themselves 
so  well  organised  that  they  will  appreciate  the  medical 
man's  grievances  and  be  flattered  by  the  fact  that  the 
medical  profession  should  follow  their  example  and  also 
seek  to  organise.  The  respectable  workers  will  be  on  the 
side  of  the  medical  men.  Many  a  workman  feels  ashamed 
to  think  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Leicester  Provident 
Dispensary,  he  is  a  recipient  of  public  charity.  He  pays 
enough  for  the  dispensary  to  be  self-supporting  without 
any  appeal  to  charity ;  and  if  the  4s.  4d.  he  gives  is  not 
enough  he  can  very  well  afford  to  subscribe  more.  These 
men  have  their  trades-unions  and  their  political  clubs ; 
they  have  a  high  sense  of  independence  and  dignity  ;  they 
subscribe  largely  to  all  the  forward  movements  of  the 
country  ;  and,  even  abroad,  there  is  never  an  international 
labour  congress  without  representatives  of  the  Leicester 
trades.  The  Leicester  workmen  are  inured  to  the  spirit  of 
discipline  and  self-sacrifice  that  combination  teaches,  and 
thus  they  have  fought  for,  obtained,  and  maintained  a 
high  rate  of  wages.  This  may  be  said  not  only  of  the 
men  but  also  of  the  women  workers.  It  is  therefore 
humiliating  for  them  to  think  that  the  medical  men  who 
attend  them  in  sickness  receive  only  Is.  9d.  per  annum, 
and  that  even  this  miserable  sum  cannot  be  paid  without 
an  appeal  to  the  charitable.  If  the  matter  is  properly 
explained  the  workmen  of  Leicester  will  welcome  any  pro- 
posal that  will  tend  to  free  them  from  this  ignominious 
position.  There  is  no  depression  of  trade ;  there  is  no 
need  of  charity.  For  those  few  families  or  individuals 
who  are  really  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty  there  are 
genuine  charities  to  which  they  can  appeal  and  where  the 
required  help  can  be  obtained. 
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As  for  the  life  insurance  companies  they  only  give' 
medical  aid  because  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  as  a 
means  of  competing  one  against  the  other.  They  do  not 
make  much  or  any  profit  out  of  this  branch  of  their  work 
and  would  be  glad  enough  to  give  it  up.  Of  course,  no 
one  company  will  take  the  first  step.  The  system  must 
be  abandoned  simultaneously  by  all  the  companies.  If 
the  movement  was  general  most  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies would  welcome  its  success.  For  instance,  the 
Royal  London  and  British  Workmen  Insurance  Company 
was  compelled  to  establish  a  medical  aid  branch  so  as  to 
compete  with  its  rivals,  but  it  would  joyfully  give  this  up 
if  possible.  It  should  be  noted  that  if  a  person  who  has 
insured  his  life  and  also  pays  for  medical  aid  allows  the 
premium  on  his  life  insurance  to  lapse  the  canvasser  no 
longer  collects  the  money  for  medical  aid.  Consequently, 
when  he  falls  ill  he  receives  no  medical  attendance,  and 
then  he  imagines  that  he  has  been  made  to  pay  for 
nothing,  that  the  medical  officer  has  got  money  from  him 
and  done  nothing  in  return.  The  member  is  willing  to- 
continue  his  payments  for  medical  aid,  but  the  company- 
refuses  to  accept  them,  and  of  course  th'j  member  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  conduct  is  approved  by  the 
medical  man.  Nothing  of  this  sort  could  happen  if  the 
profession  themselves  organised  a  provident  dispensary 
under  their  own  management. 

Undoubtedly  the  prolession,  if  united  action  could  be 
secured,  are  masters  of  the  situation.  But  will  every 
medical  man  in  Leicester  consent  to  give  up  his  club 
practice,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  place  himself  instead  on 
the  list  of  active  medical  officers  to  the  provident 
dispensary  to  be  established  and  managed  by  the 
profession  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  medical  profession 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  trained  in  the  discipline  of 
strong  organisations.  Individual  instincts  and  selfishness 
might  get.  the  better  of  the  feeling  of  professional 
solidarity.  But,  nevertheless,  if  this  can  be  done  any- 
where it  is  by  a  population  such  as  that  of  Leicester  that 
the  motives  of  the  profession  would  be  best  appreciated 
and  most  approved. 

Feb.  22,  1896. 
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FOLKESTONE :  THE  FORMATION  OF  A  PROVI- 
DENT MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  mediiial  men  of  some  towns  on  the  south  coast  have 
set  an  excellent  example  to  the  profession  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  in  their  way  of  dealing  with  the  urgent 
question  of  medical  clubs.  We  hare  already  described 
what  has  been  done  at  Eastbourne  and  Bexhill,  and  it 
now  becomes  our  pleasant  duty  to  record  that  Folkestone 
has  prepared  an  arrangement  for  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  humbler  class  of  patients  without  any 
sacrifice  of  the  just  rights  or  social  position  of  individual 
practioners.  The  rules  and  constitution  of  the  Folkestone 
Provident  Medical  Association,  an  abstract  of  which  is 
now  laid  before  our  readers,  were  drafted  in  accordance 
with  instructions  received  fi'om  the  Folkestone  Medical 
Society  on  Dec.  4th,  1895,  and  were  passed  in  their  pre- 
sent form  as  a  provisional  scheme  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society  on  Jan.  8th  : — 

EULES  AND  CONSTITUTION. 

Object  of  the  Association. 

This  Association,  which  has  been  formed  with  the  approval  of 
the  Folkestone  Medical  Society,  is  a  self-supporting  society,  to  en- 
able those  persons  living  in  Folkestone  who  cannot  pay  for  medical 
attendance  at  the  usual  charges  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their 
families  the  advantages  of  medical  attendance,  advice,  and  medicine 
during  illness. 

Constituticni. 

The  Folkestone  Provident  Medical  Association  shall  be  governed 
by  a  general  committee  and  a  working  committee.  The  general 
committee  shall  consist  of :  (1)  The  entire  Folkestone  Medical 
Society;  (2)  the  acting  medical  staff  of  the  Folkestone  Provident 
Medical  Association  ;  and  (3)  the  honorary  treasurer  of  the  Associa- 
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tion.  The  working  committee  shall  consiet  of:  (1)  The  entire 
acting  medical  staff  of  the  Folkestone  Provident  Medical  AsBncia- 
tion  and  one  other  member  of  the  Folkestone  Medical  Society  not 
on  the  acting  medical  staff,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  said 
society;  and  (2)  an  honorary  treasurer  elected  by  the  acting  medical 
staff.  The  working  committee  shall  appoint  a  paid  secretary,  who 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  at  meetings,  but  who  may  be  counted 
in  the  formation  of  a  quorum.  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  at  least 
three  members  of  the  acting  medical  staff.  The  working  committee 
shall  be  empowered  to  conduct  all  the  ordinary  business  incidental 
to  the  working  of  the  Folkestone  Provident  Medical  Association 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  its  rules.  They  are  not  entitled  to 
alter  any  of  the  rules  now  established  without  summoning  a 
meeting  of  the  general  committee. 

Conditions  requisite  for  Joining  Staff. 

Any  duly  qualified  and  registered  practitioner  resident  in 
Folkestone  or  the  neighbourhood  may  become  a  member  of  the 
acting  medical  staff  subject  only  to  his  appointment  being 
approved  of  by  the  working  committee.  All  members  of  the  staff 
must  undertake  :  (1)  not  to  conduct  clubs  of  their  own  at  all,  other 
than  those  of  friendly  societies  registered  under  the  Act ;  and  (2) 
not  to  accept  any  appointment  in  any  "medical  aid  (or  similar) 
society,"  nor  to  have  any  professional  intercourse  (except  in  cases 
of  extreme  urgency  which  shall  subsequently  be  reported  to  the 
general  committee)  with  any  medical  practitioner  holding  any 
appointment  in,  or  associating  himself  in  any  way  with  any  of  the 
so-called  "  medical  aid  societies,"  or  with  any  similar  company,  so 
long  as  the  methods  adopted  by  these  societies  include— (a)  The 
virtual  sweating  of  their  medical  officer  by  the  appropriation  of  the 
profits  earned  by  his  work  ;  and  (b)  canvassing  for  members  in  the 
interests  of  individual  practitioners. 

Conditions  of  Membership. 

Artisans  and  their  families  and  others,  who  may  be  considered 
suitable  by  the  working  committee,  shall  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship. No  person  can  become  a  member  who  is  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief.  All  applicants  unless  already  members  of  a 
medical  club  must  be  in  good  health  on  joining,  and  must  first 
be  passed  as  such  by  one  of  the  medical  officers.  Although  a  most 
desirable  matter,  it  is  very  difficult  in  practice  to  adopt  a  hard-and- 
fast  wage  limit :  and,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  best  way 
of  preventing  abuse  of  the  association  by  persons  who  are  too  well 
off  will  be  by  leaving  absolute  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the 
working  committee  to  consider  the  case  of  every  applicant  on  its 
own  merits.  But  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down  that  in  the 
case  of  families  they  shall  be  eligible  if  the  combined  incomes  of 
parents  do  not  exceed  358.  a  week  at  the  rate  of  lid.  a  week  for 
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every  adnlt— i.e.,  over  twelve  years  of  age-and  Id.  a  week  for  each 
child  ;  and  if  the  combined  incomes  do  not  exceed  25s.  a  week  tne 
charge  shall  be  Id.  a  week  for  pai-ents  and  children  alike,  it  will 
be  expected  that  the  whole  of  the  family  shall  be  entered  m  the 
lists  (except  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  already  members  ot  a 
registered  friendly  society),  but  in  large  families  not  rrore  than  six 
children  shall  be  charged  for.  Members  joining  after  forty-bve 
years  of  age  shall  be  charged  2d.  a  week.  The  question  of  house 
rent  shall  also  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  working  com- 
mittee. 

Servants. 

Domestic  servants,  whose  wages  do  not  exceed  £15  per  annum, 
can  be  admitted  as  joining  members  by  paying  2d.  a  week. 

Single  Persons. 

Single  persons  shall  pay  at  the  rate  of  IJd.  a  week  provided  their 
income  does  not  exceed  25s.  a  week ;  if  over  25s.,  at  the  rate  of  2d. 
a  week ;  if  over  30s.  they  are  ineligible. 


Of  the  paragraphs  which  exigencies  of  space  compel  us 
to  omit,  the  most  important  are  those  providing  (1)  that 
persons  in  indilFerent  health  can  only  join  the  association 
at  special  rates  ;  (2)  that  members  may  be  removed  from 
the  association  if  discovered  to  be  in  receipt  of  incomes 
disqualifying  for  membership ;  (3)  that  the  fee  for 
attendance  at  a  confinement  is  one  guinea  ;  and  (4)  that 
a  yearly  report  shall  be  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Folkestone  Medical  Society. 


Feb.  1,  1896. 
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THE     MANCHESTER    MEDICAL    GUILD  AlTD 
MEDICAL    AID  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Council  of  the  Manchester  Medical  Guild  has 
published  a  lengthy  report  on  provident  medical  aid. 
This  report  deals  first  with  friendly  societies,  and  its 
recommendations  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  that  the 
rate  of  payment  should  never  be  less  than  4s.  per  member 
per  annum  ;  that  the  duties  of  medical  officers  should  be 
clearly  defined  and  unifoi-m  ;  that  a  rate  of  2s.  6d.  should 
be  charged  for  the  medical  examination  of  each  candidate ; 
that  a  club  medical  officer  should  not  be  debarred  from 
obtaining  the  usual  fees  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
and  Lunacy  Acts  ;  and  that  women  should  pay  6s.  a  year. 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  criticise  the  Provident 
Dispensaries'  Association  of  Manchester  and  Salford, 
which  has  some  26,000  members.  It  complains  that  this 
dispensary  has  not,  as  promised,  reduced  the  number  of 
patients  at  the  hospitals,  that  its  medical  officers  only 
receive  on  an  average  2s.  per  annum  per  member,  and  that 
there  is  a  non-medical  control  and  no  wage  limit.  The 
management  is  very  expensive,  and  a  resei-ve  fund  has- 
been  created  out  of  the  labour  of  medical  men.  The 
report  also  deals  with  medical  aid  associations,  and  quotes 
the  recommendations  made  by  Dr.  Leslie  Phillips  to  the 
General  Medical  Council.  In  its  conclusions  the  Council 
of  the  Manchester  Medical  Guild  urges  that  it  is  not 
necessary  or  desirable  in  the  true  interests  of  the  public 
for  medical  men  to  "  become  the  paid  servants  of  a  lay 
committee  engaged  in  carrying  on  a  medical  practice,  or 
that  they  should  be  used  as  a  source  of  profit  by  lay 
speculators  in  medical  attendance,  or  that  they  should  be 
employed  by  insurance  companies  as  a  means  of  bolstering 
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up  their  business ;  and  that  the  recognition  by  the  pro- 
fession of  practitioners  assisting  in  these  proceedings  is  to 

be  condemned.  i,  4.  4.1 

The  Council  is  also  of  opinion— "  1st,  that  the 
Medical  Acts  under  which  the  General  Medical  Council 
hold  their  discipHnary  powers  are  capable  of  a  very 
different  interpretation  from  that  officially  given  as  a 
reason  for  inaction ;  and,  2nd,  that  the  conversion  of  the 
ethical  law,  which  prohibits  medical  practitioners  from 
canvassing  or  advertising,  directly  or  indirectly,  personally 
or  by  an  agent,  into  a  penal  enactment  would  be  welcomed 
by  the  profession  at  large,  and  would  in  no  way  interfere 
either  with  the  right  of  combination  possessed  by  the 
public  or  with  the  legitimate  work  of  the  friendly 
societies." 

The  report  maintains  that  the  profession  should  only 
recognise  those  provident  associations  which  enforce  a 
wage  limit,  which  allow  no  layman  to  make  profits  or 
accumulate  reserve  funds  out  of  medical  work,  or  medical 
men  to  be  controlled  by  other  than  medical  committees.  The 
report  suggests  that  no  medical  officer  should  undertake 
to  attend  and  dispense  medicine  for  more  than  1,500 
members  living  within  a  radius  of  two  miles.  Provident 
dispensaries  should  be  open  to  all  practitioners  residing 
in  the  district,  but  no  medical  officer  should  be  permitted 
to  permanently  employ  an  assistant  while  undertaking 
such  work.  The  report,  after  denouncing  the  "  sixpenny 
doctor"  and  the  "private  club  or  dispensary,"  endorses 
the  resolutions  passed  in  the  Ethical  Section  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  meeting  of  1895,  and  also 
Rule  13  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Branch  of  the 
Incorporated  Medical  Practitioners'  Association,  namely : 
"  That  every  member  of  the  branch  shall  give  a  personal 
pledge  not  to  oppose  any  other  member  in  any  course  of 
action  he  may  take  in  connection  with  any  public  appoint- 
ment he  may  hold,  so  long  as  such  course  of  action 
is  sanctioned  by,  or  arises  out  of,  advice  given  by  the 
Council." 

The  report,  of  which  the  above  is  but  a  brief  summary, 
was  adopted  at  the  second  annual  and  general  meeting 
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of  the  Medical  Gruild,  held  at  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
Manchester,  on  Jan.  30th  this  year.  Dr.  Henry  Simpson, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  announced  that  sixty-two  new 
members  had  joined  during  the  second  year,  bringing  the 
total  membership  up  to  113. 

According  to  the  official  statement,  the  objects  of  the 
Guild  are  to  aim  at  the  organization  of  the  profession  in 
order  to  secure  united  action  and  the  cooperation  of  all 
for  the  common  good ;  to  gather  up  and  guide  medical 
opinion  in  all  matters  affecting  the  profession,  and  give 
public  or  private  expression  thereto  when  deemed 
a,dvisable ;  and  to  foster  esprit  de  corps. 


Feb.  8,  1896. 


XVI. 


LOTTGHBOROUaH  :  —  LOCAL  '  EFFORTS  DE- 
FEATED BY  CONSULTANTS  FROM  NEIGH^ 
BOURLNG  TOWNS. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lancet. 

Like  its  larger  neighbour  Leicester,  the  town  of  Lough- 
borough also  suffers  from  the  prevalence  of  medical 
aid  societies.  Formerly  there  were  only  the  ordinary 
friendly  societies  which  were  managed  on  old-fashioned 
hues.  About  twelve  years  ago  the  friendly  societies 
sought  to  include  women  and  children  for  the  benefits  of 
medical  aid.  This,  as  fully  set  forth  in  my  descriptions  of 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Portsmouth,  was  much  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  medical  profession,  the  principle,  as 
already  several  times  explained,  being  that  the  medical 
officer  is  willing  at  a  sacrifice — that  is,  for  only  club  pay 
— to  attend  the  bread-winner  in  times  of  sickness.  When,, 
however,  the  bread-winner  is  in  work  and  in  full  receipt 
of  his  pay,  then  the  medical  officer  expects  to  receive  the 
ordinary  fees  for  attending  the  wife  or  the  children  of  the 
members  of  the  club.  With  this  prospect  before  him  the 
medical  officer  can  and  should  give  the  member  of  the 
club  full  and  careful  attention,  treating  him  as  if  he  were 
an  ordinary  private  patient.  By  such  treatment  young 
medical  practitioners  could  hope  to  make  a  reputation, 
and  thus  club  practice  was  a  useful  stepping-stone  for 
young  and  rising  members  of  the  profession.  But  at 
Loughborough,  as  was  recently  attempted  at  Portsmouth, 
the  friendly  societies  sought  to  destroy  this  state  of  affairs 
by  forming  branches  or  lodges  for  women  and  children. 
The  leading  medical  officer"  however,  refused  to  accept 
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these    lodges   of   women    and    children.     Then  the 
Foresters'     Society    approached    a    practitioner  and 
asked  him  to  take  the  women  and  children.    They  also 
held  out  hopes  that  in  the  course  of  time  he  would  have 
the  men.    This,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  occurred  some 
-twelve  years  ago,  when  the  question  of  club  practice  had 
not  yet  been  raised.-  Nevertheless,  even  m  these  early 
■days  the  practitioner  in  question  was  on  his  guard.  He 
replied  that  he  was  willing  to  help  the  poor  and  necessitous. 
If  they  could  prove  that  the  women  were  really  poor  he 
would  attend  to  them  at  club  rates,  but  not  otherwise. 
This  the  Foresters  declined.    They  could  not,  or  rather 
-fchev  would  not,  establish  a  wage  limit.     Greatly  em- 
barrassed by  this  state  of  affairs  the  friendly  societies 
looked  about  for  some  other  solution  of  their  difficulty. 
Thev  found  that  close  by,  at  Leicester,  the  friendly  societies 
of  tiaat  town  had  amalgamated  to  open  a  dispensary  where 
they  employed  a  medical  man  at  a  fixed  salary,  who  was 
debarred  from  undertaking  private  practice  and  compeUed 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  club  patients.  There- 
upon the  friendly  societies  of  Loughborough  likewise 
amalgamated,  established  a  dispensary,  and  advertised 
for  a  medical  man.     The  medical  men    practismg  at 
Loughborough  held  a  meeting,  and  brought  with  them  to 
-that  meeting  a  list  of  all  their  club  patients     By  thus 
comparing  notes  they  found  that  many  wealthy  persons 
were  members  of  friendly  societies  or  medical  aid  clubs 
Many  tradesmen  and  all  the  publicans  belonged  to  such 
organisations.    A  resolution  was  then  brought  forward  to 
thi  effect  that  should  any  medical  man  accept  the  post  as 
medical  officer  to  the  friendly   society  s  dispensary  the 
members  of  the  profession  at  Loughborough  would  refuse 
-to  meet  him.    There  was  only  one  meW  man  who 
would  not  sign  this  resolution,  ai^d  he  m  defiance  of  the 
•opinion  of  the  local  practitioners  accepted  the  post  offered 
b?  the  dispensary  and  served  for  seven  years.    During  all 
that  time  he  had  a  free  hand  among  a  population  of  close 
upon  seven  thousand  persons.   No  one  competed  with  him 
X  were  the  profession  at  Loughborough  able  to  prevent 
Ms  obtaining  a  consultant.     Whenever  he  needed  such 


assistance  he  was  always  able  to  bring  a  medical  man 
from  Leicester,  Derby,  or  Nottingham.  Also,  on  one 
occasion  an  emergency  arose.  There  was  a  bad  case  of 
diphtheria.  It  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  and  then  a 
local  consultant  thought  it  was  only  right  to  break 
through  the  general  rule  rather  than  endanger  the  patient's 
iife.  When  ultimately  the  gentleman  gave  up  the  post  of 
medical  officer  to  the  dispensary  the  Loughborough 
medical  men  rescinded  the  resolution  which  outside  com- 
petition had  rendered  so  inefficacious. 

This  is  another  proof  that  local  organisation  by  itself 
does  not  suffice.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  pro- 
fession to  act  with  greater  harmony  than  it  seems  was 
displayed  at  Loughborough,  yet  the  result  was  a  complete 
and  signal  defeat.  On  the  other  hand,  opinion  was  not 
as  ripe  as  it  is  to-day ;  and  communication  between  the 
towns  mentioned  is  so  easy  that  the  profession  in  neigh- 
bouring centres  must  be  brought  into  line  so  as  to  defend 
one  another.  The  successful  establishment  of  the  friendly 
societies'  dispensary  did  so  much  harm  to  private  practice 
that,  while  all  suffered,  one  of  the  local  practitioners  was  so 
hard  hit  that  he  left  the  town  in  despair.  One  medical  man 
calculates  that  the  establishment  of  this  dispensary  reduced 
his  income  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  to  the 
extent  of  about  ^61 00.  The  medical  men  who  worked  for 
the  dispensary  might  have  made  good  incomes  out  of  the 
same  population  instead  of  earning  from  2|d.  to  3d.  per 
consultation. 

How  much  abuse  must  prevail  is  proved  by  the 
failures  that  have  occurred  where  abuse  has  not  been 
practised.  Thus  the  Liverpool  Victoria  Legal  Friendly 
Society,  having  lost  the  medical  officer  who  represented 
them  at  Loughborough,  asked  a  local  practitioner  to  take 
up  the  position.  He  replied  that  he  would  accept  bond-fide 
working  men  at  Is.  per  quarter,  but  not  their  families. 
The  result  was  that  he  did  not  have  more  than  four  or 
five  patients  per  annum.  In  the  same  manner  he  con- 
sented to  work  for  the  Pearl  Insurance  Company.  The 
members  were  to  pay  Id.  per  week  lor  medical  aid,  but 
this  payment  was  to  be  separated  from,  and  have  no  con- 
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nexion  whatsoever  with,  the  payments  they  might  make 
for  life  insurances.  Above  all,  there  was  to  be  no  canvas- 
sing. As  these  conditions  were  strictly  enforced,  the 
consequence  was  that  the  Pearl  Company  did  no  business 
worth  mentioning  in  the  town.  These  facts  are  surely 
veiy  significant,  and  show  how  the  organisation  of  medical 
aid,  especially  by  insurance  companies,  is  built  up  with 
elements  that  are  in  nowise  entitled  to  such  medical  aid. 

Some  five  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  at  Lough- 
borough to  form  a  medical  provident  association  which 
was  to  be  managed  exclusively  by  medical  men.  All  the 
medical  men  in  private  practice  were  asked  to  join  the 
organisation.  This  was  a  line  of  action  which  more  recent 
experience  in  other  towns  shows  to  be  full  of  promise. 
The  time  has  now  come  when  such  a  course  is  likely  to 
meet  with  better  support  than  in  the  past.  At  Leicester 
the  same  idea  is  entertained  by  several  medical  men,  but 
it  is  of  little  use  for  the  profession  to  start  a  dispensaiy 
of  their  own  unless  each  individual  medical  man  ceases  to 
work  for  other  dispensaries  or  medical  aid  societies.  This 
is  a  subject  on  which,  however,  I  need  now  only  refer  your 
readers  to  the  description  of  what  has  been  done  in  this 
respect  at  Eastbourne. 

If,  as  is  already  proposed,  an  effort  is  made  to  bring- 
about  united  action  between  the  medical  men  of  the 
county  or  of  the  principal  neighbouring  towns,  this  will  bfi 
very  heartily  supported  by  the  profession  at  Loughborough. 
Such  action  should,  it  is  felt,  be  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  wage  limit,  though  not  necessarily  a  uniform 
wage  limit.  It  suffices,  it  is  urged,  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  a  wage  limit.  Local  conditions  differ  so  considerably 
that  each  locality  might  be  left  some  discretion  as  to  what 
that  limit  should  be.  Therefore,  though  the  wage  limit 
might  vary  somewhat  from  town  to  town  in  rural  and  in 
urban  districts,  still  it  should  be  publicly  established. 
The  medical  profession  of  the  entire  district  should  be 
convoked,  and  should  carefully  study  the  question,  and 
then  decide  what  that  wage  limit  should  be  in  that 
particular  district.  Any  medical  man  who  after  this  did 
not  accept  the  general  opinion  of  the  profession  and 
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failed  to  apply  the  wage  limit  to  his  club  practice  should 
be  treated  as  unprofessional.  If  the  public  were  properly 
informed  and  made  to  understand  what  this  meant  the 
position  of  a  recalcitrant  medical  man  would  soon  be- 
come untenable.  But  if  leading  physicians  and  eminent 
consultants  come  from  neighbouring  towns  to  support 
such  a  man,  such  action  will  fail.  The  public  will  not 
believe  that  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  has  been  declared 
unprofessional  is  really  looked  down  upon  by  the  profes- 
sion when  they  see  that  he  obtains  the  aid  of  some  of  the 
best-known  consultants,  even  if  these  latter  do  not  belong 
to  the  district  but  come  from  a  neighbouring  town.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  thoroughly  established  that  the  pro- 
fession in  any  town  or  district  must  respect  the  wage 
limit  established  in  any  other  town  and  district.  Indeed, 
it  should  be  unprofessional  for  any  medical  man  to  go 
into  any  district  and  do  in  that  district  whatever  the 
majority  of  the  local  practitioners  shall  have  declared  to 
be  unprofessional.  It  is  from  such  action  as  this  that 
Loughborough  has  suffered.  As  far  back  as  twelve  years 
ago  the  practitioners  of  this  town  might  have  fought  out, 
and  fought  successfully,  the  battle  of  the  clubs  but  for 
the  hostile  or  selfish  action  of  consultants  from  other 
towns. 


March  7, 1896 
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MEDICAL  CLUBS  AT  STOCKPOET. 

In  February  of  last  year  the  Stockport  Medical  Society, 
through  its  council,  drew  up  a  scheme  for  club  practice 
which  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  profession 
in  the  district  as  being  fair  to  all  parties  concerned.  An 
agreement  was  signed  by  every  practitioner  in  the  town 
binding  himself  not  to  accept  any  new  club  appointments 
nor  any  new  members  to  his  present  clubs  except  on  the 
terms  of  the  scheme  or  such  modification  as  might  meet 
Tvith  the  approval  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  medical 
men.  The  scheme  subjoined  was  then  submitted  to  the 
clubs  : — 

I.  — Minimum  payment  (men  only),  4s.  4d.  per  annum,  onallwlio 
have  been  in  benefit  during  the  year,  and  resident  within  two  miles 
of  the  club  house. 

II.  — Members  to  attend  at  fixed  hours  when  able.  Messages  for 
patients  to  be  seen  at  their  homes  must  be  left,  if  possible,  before  a 
fixed  hour.    Only  urgent  cases  seen  on  Sundays. 

III.  — Night  visits  and  special  visits  are  liable  to  be  charged  for 
as  private  visits. 

IV.  — Medical  attendance  to  mean  advice  and  ordinary  medical 
and  surgical  attendance,  exclusive  of  fractures,  dislocations,  and 
severe  injuries,  and  of  all  operations  beyond  opening  superficial 
abscesses. 

V.  — Venereal  diseases  to  be  excluded. 

VI.  —  Medicine  bottles  to  be  provided  by  patients  or  paid  for. 
YII. — Termination  of  appointment  to  be  three  months'  notice  on 

either  side. 

VIII.  — Members  with  incomes  over  £100  per  annum  or  occupying 
houses  of  £20  rental  and  over  not  to  be  included  in  medical  benefits. 

IX.  — A  fee  of  2s.  6d.  to  be  paid  for  examination  of  any  candidate 
for  admission  to  a  club. 

The  clubs  are  thirty-eight  in  number,  and  include 
about  4,000  adult  male  members,  the  annual  capitation 
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'Xee  being  2s.  6d.  These  clubs  include  Oddfellows, 
Foresters,  Eechabites,  aud  other  friendly  societies.  There 
are,  however,  numerous  other  clubs  in  the  town  to  wliicli 
no  medical  officers  are  attached,  and  of  these  no  notice  was 
taken. 

Having  submitted  this  scheme  the  Medical  Society 
awaited  the  replies,  but  the  clubs  seemed  to  treat  the 
matter  with  disdain.  Accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year  the  scheme  was  resubmitted  to  the  various 
clubs,  together  with  the  following  circular,  signed  by  the 
particular  medical  officer,  containing  a  request  for  tlie 
appointment  of  a  delegate  from  each  club  to  meet  the 
medical  men  and  discuss  the  whole  question : — 

"To  the  Committee  and  Members  of    A  scheme 

for  the  amendment  of  the  present  system  of  club  practice  was 
recently  submitted  to  you  on  my  behalf  as  embodying  conditions 
which  the  medical  practitioners  ot  the  town  consider  fair  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  friendly  societies.  As  you  then  declined  to 
-fall  in  with  the  suggestions  offered,  I  now,  as  your  medical  officer, 
request  you  to  consider  the  accompanying  scheme  and  to  appoint 
one  member  of  your  society,  with  instructions  to  act  on  your  behalf, 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  club  representatives  and  medical  men  to  be 
held  at  some  time  and  place  as  may  be  arranged  upon  in  the  last 
week  in  February  next  in  order  to  discuss  the  same  and  to  come  to  a 
final  understanding  and  agreement  in  the  matter.  Perhaps  the 
selection  of  an  impartial  chairman  would  be  agreeable  to  both 
parties.  I  have  to  inform  you  also  that  the  medical  men  whose 
names  are  subjoined  are  iu  complete  agreement  in  their  intention 
to  obtain  an  alteration  in  the  present  system,  and  none  of  them  will 
accept  any  appointments  except  on  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  scheme 
now  submitted,  or  as  may  be  agreed  upon  at  the  suggested  meeting. 
I  must  request  you  to  let  me  know  before  Jan.  Slst,  1896,  what  your 
members  decide  to  do  in  the  matter. — Signed,  ,  Medical  Officer." 

Of  the  thirty-eight  clubs  twenty -three  appointed 
delegates,  five  flatly  refused,  and  ten  made  no  reply. 
However,  one  invitation  card  was  sent  to  each  club  and  a 
meeting  was  held,  when  the  Mayor  of  Stockport  presided. 
The  usual  arguments  were  brought  forward  by  the 
medical  men  showing  how  inadequate  the  2s.  6d.  fee  is 
for  the  work  required.  One  surgeon,  with  an  average  of 
560  club  members  on  his  books,  gave  nearly  5,600  visits 
and  consultations  in  1893  and  1894  f©r  a  "  remuneration  " 
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of  6'07d.  per  visit,  medicine  included.  There  is  the  usuaE 
complaint  of  the  abuse  of  clubs  by  well-to-do  members. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  forty  years  ago,  when  the- 
2s.  6d.  fee  was  first  accepted,  the  population  of  Stockport 
was  49,000,  with  sixteen  medical  men  and  very  few 
practitioners  in  the  surrounding  villages,  so  that  it  may 
be  safely  computed  that  there  was  one  medical  man  to 
every  4,000  inhabitants.  Now  there  are  thirty-six 
practitioners  in  Stockport  and  the  population  is  75,000,. 
and  every  village  round  has  several  qualified  men  in 
practice at  most  a  ratio  of  I  medical  man  to  2,200  of 
population.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  all  practices  there 
are  certain  standing  expenses,  and  that  the  expenses  of  a 
practice  do  not  by  any  means  increase  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  practice — i.e.,  a  practice  of  .£1,000  a  year 
can  be  worked  on  expenses  probably  not  more  than  25 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  those  of  a  practice  of  ^600.  The 
result  is  that  our  predecessors  had  a  larger  scope  for 
making  their  fortunes  and  a  greater  margin  from  which  to 
allow  for  bad  debts  and  unprofitable  work.  After  a  long 
discussion  it  was  proposed  that  the  delegates  recommend 
a  payment  of  3s.  6d.  per  head.  This  was  negatived  by  a 
large  majority.  The  medical  men  then  withdrew  to 
discuss,  and  on  their  return  they  announced  that  they 
were  unanimously  determined  to  stand  by  the  scheme  as 
submitted,  and  failing  its  acceptance  they  were  prepared 
to  resign  their  appointments. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  struggle  should  be  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  medical  world,  since  should  the 
clubs  refuse  to  accede  to  the  society's  demands  two- 
courses  are  open  to  them  :  (1)  to  dispense  altogether  with- 
medical  officers  ;  or  (2)  to  combine  and  appoint  a  medical 
officer  to  attend  their  members  only,  and  this  they 
threaten  to  do,  at  the  same  time  starting  a  dispensary  for 
the  wives  and  families  of  the  members.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  under  existing  conditions  should  they 
introduce  a  new  man  of  their  own  he  would  have  charge- 
of  the  health  of  some  4,000  members  scattered  over  a 
circle  of  seven  and  a  half  miles  in  diameter  and  aa 
expectation  of  20,000  visits  a  year  at  6d.  each. 

March  14,  1896. 
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NOTTING-HAM, 

JlKD    the    formation    of  a  UNION:  THE 
LONDON  AND  MANCHESTER  INDUSTRIAL 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lancet. 

The  members  of  the  medical  profession  at  Nottingham 
have  now  fairly  entered  into  the  lists  and  are  arming  so  as 
"to  take  their  part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Clubs.  The 
initiative  in  the  movement  is  due  undoubtedly  to  tht 
Nottingham  Medico- Chirurgical  Society.  Matters  reached 
the  climax  at  a  meeting  held  by  this  body  on  Jan.  1st  last. 
This  is,  nevertheless,  a  purely  scientific  society.  It  is  not  its 
business  to  attend  to  ethical  questions,  nor  does  it  dispose 
•of  funds  for  such  a  purpose.  There  are  about  a  hundred 
members,  but  they  are  not  all  Nottingham  practitioners,  for 
several  come  from  considerable  distances.  At  various 
meetings  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  unofficial  con- 
versation respecting  the  abuses  of  contract  work  for  clubs 
and  for  insurance  companies,  and  the  feeling  that  some- 
-thing  must  be  done  was  so  irresistible  that  the  society 
could  no  longer  remain  neutral,  but  finally  departed  from  its 
.general  rules  and  held  an  ofiicial  discussion  on  the  subject 
.at  a  meeting  which  took  place  on  Jan.  1st  last.  Several 
speakers  then  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  names 
of  certain  medical  men  in  the  service  of  insurance  com- 
panics  had  been  advertised  and  pushed  by  the  canvassers 
and  agents  of  insurance  companies.  In  seeking  to  per- 
auade  people  to  insure  their  lives  the  agents  of  the  com- 
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panics  bad  extolled  tlie  ability  of  the  medical  men  intbeir 
employ,  &c.  Thereupon  Dr.  Coulby  proposed,  and  Mr. 
Stephens  seconded,  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  society  it  ia  unprofessional  and  un- 
dignified for  any  medical  man  to  accept  the  post  of  medical 
officer  to  so-called  medical  aid  societies  promoted  by  and  for  the 
benefit  of  men  outside  the  medical  profession." 

This  resolution  having  been  carried,  the  meeting  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  committee  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  the  question.  The  committee  thus  nominated 
held  several  meetings  and  drew  up  a  code  of  principles 
which  they  considered  should  be  observed  by  the  medical 
officers  in  the  service  of  medical  aid  societies.  Another 
meeting  of  the  Nottingham  Medico-Chirurgical  Society 
was  held  and  the  proposals  of  the  committee  were  dis- 
cussed and  approved.    During  the  course  of  the  discussion 
a  member,  I  was  informed,  related  that  when  he  gave  up- 
the  post  of  medical  officer  to  an  Industrial  Assurance 
Company  the  latter  were  not  content  with  bringiug  a 
practitioner  from  London  to  take  his  place  ;  the  agents  of 
the  company  actually  followed  him  about,  and  when  he 
called  on  his  private  patients  forced  their  way  into  the 
house  and  tried  to  persuade  his  patients  to  join  the 
Industrial  Company.    Thus  did  the  agents  canvass  his 
own  patients  and  try  to  get  them  to  accept  the  services, 
of  the  practitioner  whom  the  company  brought  from 

London.  n  x  j 

Another  speaker  pointed  out  that  many  well-to-do. 
people  belonged  to  the  Industrial  Company,  though  the 
majority  of  the  members  are  undoubtedly  persons  who 
earn  only  small  wages  and  who  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  pay  a  medical  man's  bill  of  ^4  or  ^5.  Several  other 
members  urged  that  the  Nottingham  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  must  be  careful  not  to  place  itself  m  antagonism 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  public,  though  it  was  also 
fully  entitled  to  seek  by  every  legitimate  means  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  and  the  true  interests  of  the  profession- 
There  are  in  Nottingham  a  large  number  of  poor  who  are 
anxious  not  to  depend  upon  charity  and  therefore  wish  to- 
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be  members  of  some  institution  that  will  provide  for  theui 
in  the  hour  of  need  without  their  being  forced  to  seek 
eleemosynary  relief.    Two  medical  men  present  thought 
that  Nottingham  was  in  a  more  favourable  position  witH 
regard  to  medical  aid  societies  than  many  other  towns, 
and  urged  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  well  alone.  Ihis 
was  not,  however,  the  feeling  of  the  great  majority,  who 
were,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  opinion  that  the  abuses  could 
and  must  be  checked,  and  this,  while  providing  at  the 
same  time  for  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  poor. 
So  as  to  meet  this  latter  consideration  a  deputation  had 
been   appointed  to  ascertain  whether  the  Nottingham 
Provident  Medical  Aid  Society  was  so  managed  or  whether 
its  management  could  be  so  altered  as  to  conform  with 
the  principles  enunciated.  In  that  case  the  question  arose 
as  to  whether  it  could  largely  extend  its  scope  and  allow 
any  medical  man  practising  in  the  town  to  enrol  himself 
as  one  of  the  medical  of&cers  of  the  Provident  Society.  It 
was  thought  that  with  regard  to  a  wage  limit  it  would  be 
difficult  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  each  member's  iucome, 
but  a  maximum  wage  limit  might  be  fixed  and  anyone 
proved  to  be  in  receipt  of  more  than  this  sum  excluded. 
Finally,  it  was  resolved  that  a  general  meeting  of  the 
whole  profession,  whether  members  of  the  Nottingham 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  or  not,  should  be  convoked  by 
circular,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  united  action. 

On  Feb.  19th  yet  another  meeting  was  held  at  which 
I  was  able  to  be  present.  The  terms  of  the  circular  for 
convoking  a  general  meeting  were  then  discussed,  and  it 
was  decided  that  on  the  assembly  of  this  meeting  the 
action  taken  by  the  Nottingham  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  should  cease.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the 
meeting  would  constitute  a  medical  union  formed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  dealing  with  ethical  questions,  and  all 
fully  qualified  practitioners  would  be  invited,  indeed 
urged,  to  join.  The  Nottingham  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  could  then  revert  to  its  purely  scientific  mission, 
and  leave  the  newly-formed  medical  union  to  deal  with 
the  club  question  and  all  other  such  difficulties.  In  this, 
I  take  it,  a  very  precious  example  has  been  given.  There 
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are  in  many  towns  medical  societies  which  are  precluded 
by  their  rules  from  dealing  with  ethical  questions.  These 
societies  are  the  only  medical  organizations  existing. 
Their  membership,  sometimes  somewhat  exclusive, 
generally  includes  the  leading  local  practitioners,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  take  action  outside  a  society  which 
comprises  the  best  elements  of  the  profession.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  societies  stand  still,  it  may  well  happen 
that  nothing  will  be  done.  But,  again,  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  these  societies  to  take  such  action  in  such  matters. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  course  to  follow  is 
to  resort  to  the  good  old  expedient  of  a  compromise. 
Let  these  purely  scientific  societies  refrain  from  taking 
definite  action,  but  let  them  take  the  initiative  of 
convoking  a  meeting  of  all  members  of  the  profession 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  society  whose  special 
mission  it  will  be  to  take  action.  This  is  precisely  what 
has  been  done  nt  Nottingham,  and  the  example  is  a  good 
one.  The  general  meeting  of  the  entire  profession  thus 
convoked  was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall  on  March  11th, 
and  was  very  well  attended.  At  one  moment  I  counted 
sixty-nine  medical  men  present,  but  others  came  in 
subsequently,  and  there  are  not,  I  believe,  more  than  110 
practitioners  in  the  town  and  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Dr.  F.  Eobertson  Mutch,  President  of  the  Nottingham 
Medico- Chirurgical  Society,  was  in  the  chair,  and  opened 
the  proceedings  by  explaining  that  considerable  friction 
had  been  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  medical  aid  had 
been  organised  by  in  urance  companies.  Several  medical 
men  in  the  employ  of  these  companies  had  been  anxious 
to  resign  their  posts,  but  had  been  persuaded  to  wait 
a  while  so  that  they  might  all  resign  together.  Before 
taking  such  action  it  was  thought  advisable  that  a 
meeting  of  all  the  local  practitioners  should  be  held. 
Then  a  union  might  be  formed  which  would  deal  with 
the  whole  question  of  club  practice.  Such  a  union  might 
also  prevent  other  practitioners  taking  up  the  positions 
that  were  about  to  be  relinquished ;  and,  when  necessity 
arose,  would  be  able  to  apply  to  the  consultants  to  assist 
in  such  endeavours.    The  proposed  union  would  have  to 
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deal  with  another  question.    It  would  have  to  provide 
for  the  subscribers  who  would  find  themselves  without 
medical  aid  when  the  actual  medical  officers  had  given  m 
their  resignations.    Would  it  then  be  advisable  to  start 
a.  new  dispensary  or  provident  association  entirely  under 
-the  management  of  the  medical  profession,  or  could  the 
existing  Nottingham  Provident  Medical  Aid  Society  be  so 
modified  and  enlarged  as  to  serve  for  that  purpose  ?  The 
whole  of  the  payments  effected  to  this  society  were  divided 
among  its  medical  officers,  but  it  would  have  to  throw 
its  doors  open  to  any  medical  man  who  liked  to  join. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Tresidder,  who  has  been  acting  as  secretary,  now 
.announced  that  he  had  received  letters  from  ten  medical 
men  of  Nottingham  who  regretted  their  inability  to  attend 
the  meeting  but  gave  in  their  unqualified  approval.  Further 
letters  had  been  received  from  Dr.  Elder,  who  agreed  with 
the  first  seven  principles,  but  disapproved  of  the  eighth 
which  leaves  the  right  to  medical  men  to  establish  private 
medical  clubs  or  dispensaries  of  their  own.    Mr.  Marriott 
wrote  saying  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  in 
support  of  the  movement,  and  more  especially  denounced 
the  sick  and  annual  societies  held  at  public  houses.  These 
were  by  far  the  most  degrading,  for  they  encouraged  drink 
-and  were  really  promoted  in  the  interests  of  publicans.  He 
also  urged  that  a  bill  should  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
so  as  to  place  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  on 
"the  same  footing  as  the  members  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society.     Mr.  Ringrose  wrote  that  he  disapproved  of 
penny  payments,  and  that  the  minimum  should  be  a 
j)enny  half-penny  per  week.    Mr.  Walter  Thompson  wrote 
that  the  General  Medical  Council  should  be  made  to  act. 
It  was  no  use  giving  up  a  position  that  had  not  been  de- 
clared derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession  by  the 
Oeneral  Medical  Council,  for  others  would  step  forward  and 
take  it.    Dr.  Marshall  wrote  that  he  thought  an  entirely 
new  dispensary  under  the  management  of  the  profession 
should  be  organized.  This  terminated  the  correspondence, 
a,nd  it  will  be  seen  that  both  qualified  and  unqualified 
.adhesions  were  unanimous  as  to  the  general  principle  of 
forming  a  union  and  as  to  what  should  be  its  purpose. 
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The  mticisms  dealt  only  witli  matters  of  detail.  Mr. 
Anderson  now  rose  to  propose  the  first  resolution,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  approved  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  medical  union  or  association  having  for  its- 
object  the  defence  of  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion in  Nottingham  and  district.     Mr.  Anderson  thought 
that  the  large  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  a  proof  of 
the  interest  taken  in  the  object  held  in  view.  The  greatest 
grievance  at  Nottingham  arose  from  the  nature  of  the 
relations  between  medical  men  and  insurance  companies. 
Fortunately  for  them  the  subject  was  now  well  before  the 
public,  and  the  medical  press  had  rendered  great  service 
during  the  last  year  by  discussing  so  fully  "  the  Battle  of 
the  Clubs."    The  speaker  had  taken  some  pains  to  study 
the  present  state  of  affairs.    He  could  not  condemn  clubs 
which  organised  medical  aid.     When  the  membership 
was    limited  to  honest  working  people  who  could  not 
possibly  pay  the  ordinary  medical  fees  such  clubs  were 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  both  to  the  members  and  to  the 
profession.     He  was  anxious  not  to  do  anything  that 
might  disturb  the  confidence  which  the  poorer  patients 
reposed  in  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  ;  but 
with  regard  to  other  associations,  companies,  &c.,  the 
position    had  become   intolerable.     These  are  limited 
Hability  companies  founded  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money.    The  medical  officers  were  the  servants  of 
these  companies  and  their  science  was  utilised  to  yield 
profits  to  the  shareholders.     Only  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
scription paid  by  the  members  was  given  to  the  medical 
ofl&cers.    Subscribers  were  admitted  to  membership  even 
when  they  were  ill  and  in  possession  of  ample  means. 
The  agents  went  about  advertising  and  "  pufiing "  the- 
medical  officers  of  such  companies.    Yet  on  entering  the 
profession  every  medical   man  had   been  warned  that 
advertising  was  unprofessional  and  degrading.    A  strong 
stand  must  be  made  against  this  prostitution  of  science 
that  tended  to  reduce  medical  men  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
tradesmen.    It  was  painful  to  think  that  men  could  be 
found  who  lent  themselves  to  such  a  humiliating  process. 
But  this  would  not  be  so  easy  if  there  was  a  strong  union. 
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In  the  meantime  it  was  no  use  resigning  while  others  were 
ready  to  step  into  the  vacant  place.  A  union  would,  how- 
ever prevent  this.  Such  unions  had  been  formed  in  other 
towns,  and  Nottingham  must  follow  the  example  already 
criveii. 

Dr.  Appleby  Stephenson,  as  one  of  the  oldest 
practitioners  in  Nottingham,  was  glad  to  second  the 
resolution.  Some  form  of  medical  aid,  provided  at  small 
cost,  he  thought  was  necessary.  However  small  the 
subscription  it  was  better  than  nothing.  Medical  m.en 
did  much  work  for  nothing,  and  this  tended  to  pauperise 
the  recipients  of  such  charity.  The  labourer  was  worthy 
of  his  hire  even  if  the  labourer  was  a  medical  man,  yet  m 
his  younger  days  he  bad  been  compelled  to  attend  on 
wealthy  tradesmen  who  only  paid  club  subscriptions. 

Dr.  Handford,  as  a  member  of  the  Medical  Defence 
Union,  was  glad  to  support  the  resolution.  The  Medical 
Defence  Union  had  done  good  work,  but  it  did  not  see  its. 
way  to  deal  with  the  club  question.  Then  he  had 
thought  that  the  British  Medical  Association  should  take 
the  matter  up.  He  had,  however,  some  insight  as  to 
what  this  Association  could  do,  and  concluded  that  for 
the  moment  it  could  do  little  or  nothing.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  memorandum  of  association  might  be  altered ; 
then  the  British  Medical  Association  might  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  take  up  the  matter  effectively.  If  not  theu 
some  other  body  must  undertake  the  task  of  uniting  the 
whole  of  the  profession  on  this  point.  In  the  meanwhile 
and  pending  such  general  organisation  it  was  the  duty  of 
one  and  all  to  develop  local  effort,  and  thus  hold  them- 
selves ready,  each  in  his  district,  for  the  final  coalition  to 
be  established  throughout  the  country.  As  local 
conditions  vary  considerably  local  unions  will  always  be 
necessary. 

The  chairman  now  invited  me  to  give  some  of  the 
results  of  my  investigations  on  the  subject.  The  meeting, 
by  the  warm  reception  given,  testified  to  its  appreciation 
of  the  work  done  by  The  Lancet  in  this  respect.  I 
pointed  out  that  it  seemed  to  me  the  question  shoidd  be 
divided  under  three  heads.    First,  the  grievances  of  the 
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profession  ;  secondly,  the  grievances  of  the  public ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  possible  remedies.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
dwell  on  the  first  phase,  as  the  medical  men  present  were 
familiar  with  their  own  grievances,  but  I  pointed  out  that 
the  insurance  companies  had  obtained  a  still  greater  hold 
on  other  towns.  They  persuaded  young  and  inexperienced 
medical  men  to  set  themselves  up  in  poor  quarters  of  a 
town  so  that  they  could  not  get  private  patients,  and, 
indeed,  the  companies  gave  them  so  many  club  patients 
that  no  time  remained  to  build  up  a  private  practice. 
The  medical  officer  thus  became  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  insurance  cumpany,  and  was  compelled  to  waste  his 
life  giving  visits  and  consultations  for  an  average  pay  of 
:2d.  to  4d.  each.  Abuses  arose,  but  the  medical  officer  did 
not  dare  to  complain  ;  the  company  could  always  bring  a 
■new  man  on  the  field  and  deprive  him  of  his  livelihood. 
Such  degradation  of  the  medical  profession  was 
■diametrically  opposed  to  the  interests  of  public  health, 
and  of  the  poor.  It  must  tend  to  render  medical  men 
•callous,  and  lelt  them  no  time  to  study  the  daily  progress 
of  their  science.  A  medical  man  who  was  sweated,  whose 
career  was  broken,  who  knew  that  he  was  exploited  and 
the  victim  of  many  abuses,  could  not  resist  a  natural 
•sentiment  of  resentment,  and  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  put  his  whole  heart  in  his  work.  The  public  had 
everything  to  lose  from  such  a  state  of  things.  On  the 
other  hand  a  medical  officer  who  felt  himself  to  be  a  free 
man,  who  received  good  pay  from  good  patients,  would 
joyfully  devote  some  of  his  time  to  giving  the  best  care 
possible  to  a  few  hond-fide  workmen  who  could  not  be 
expected  to  pay  more  than  club  fees.  The  poor  had  every- 
thing to  gain  by  excluding  the  rich  from  their  medical  aid 
organisations,  for  medical  men  would  then  be  better  able 
to  afford  to  attend  to  the  poor.  Thus  the  required  reforms 
would  meet  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  especially  the 
poor.  It  was  most  important  that  the  profession  should 
make  it  very  clear  that  they  were  not  merely  seeking  to 
improve  their  own  financial  position.  The  first  step  to 
remedy  the  existing  evils  was  to  form  a  strong  union,  and 
-I  gave  some  descriiDtion  of  the  union  formed  by  the  medical 
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men  of  Brussels,  and  the  very  strict  discipline  they  had 
been  able  to  enforce. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

After  some  desultory  conversation  a  resolution  was 
moved  to  the  effect  that':  "This  meeting  now  constitutes 
itself  into  a  union."  This  being  carried  unanimously, 
every  member  present  may  henceforth  be  considered  as  a 
member  of  the  Nottingham  and  District  Medical  Union. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  temporary  executive 
committee  of  twelve  members  be  elected. 

A  series  of  recommendations  to  the  committee  were 
then  discussed.  It  was  proposed  that  the  temporary 
committee  should  approach  the  Nottingham  Provident 
Medical  Aid  Society  with  a  view  o£  so  enlarging  its  scope 
of  action  as  to  embrace  both  the  medical  officers  and  the 
subscribers  who  might  withdraw  from  the  insurance 
companies.  Mr.  De  Caux  urged  that  one  single  medical 
aid  society  should  be  organised  to  replace  all  existing 
societies.  "  Dr.  Eansom  replied  that  this  was  precisely 
what  in  the  course  of  time  would  take  place.  Finally  the 
following  as  recommendations  to  the  committee  of  the 
union  were  adopted  : — 

"  let.  That  ali  receipts,  after  paying  necessary  expenses,  siiould 
go  to  the  medical  men. 

"  2nd.  That  canvassing  and  public  advertisement  should  not 
be  allowed. 

"  3rd.  That  some  evidence  should  be  obtained  of  the  financial 
position  of  persons  wishing  to  join  before  they  are  admitted. 

"  4th.  That  each  person  should  be  medically  examined  before 
admission. 

"  5th.  That  medical  aid  societies  promoted  by  and  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  other  than  the  proper  members  of  such  societies 
should  not  be  countenanced. 

"6th.  That  medical  aid  societies  associated  with  life  assurance 
shonld  not  be  countenanced. 

"  7th.  That  no  person,  whether  adult  or  child,  should  be 
admitted  as  a  member  of  a  medical  aid  society  at  a  less  charge 
than  one  penny  per  week. 

"  8th.  That  no  objection  should  be  entertained  against  private 
medical  aid  societies  established  by  medical  men,  provided  they  con- 
form to  the  above  principles." 
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It  was  this  last  or  eighth  clause  which  gave  rise  to 
most  objections,  and  possibly  it  would  not  have  been 
enilorsed  otherwise  than  as  a  mere  recommendation — a 
question  to  be  studied. 

Finally  and  before  dispersing  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  That  this  tneeting  of  the  medical  men  of  Nottingham  aud 
district,  having  formed  an  association  in  defence  of  their  interests, 
most  urgently  appeals  to  the  General  Medical  Council  to  support 
them  in  their  action,  and  desires  especially  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Council  to  the  many  evils,  such  as  canvassing  and  public  adver- 
tisement, vsfhich  exist  in  connexion  with  the  medical  aid  societies  pro- 
moted by  insurance  companies." 

It  took  so  much  time  to  count  the  ballot  papers  that 
the  meeting  was  dissolved  before  the  result  of  the  election 
for  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  was  known. 
It  was.  I  should  not  omit  to  mention,  agreed  that  a  small 
levy  of  5s.  per  member  would  be  made  to  meet  the  pre- 
liminary working  expenses  of  the  union. 

Altogether  it  may  be  said  that  the  meeting  was  a  great 
success.  It  was  well  attended,  and  the  proceedings  were 
harmonious  and  unanimous  throughout.  The  programme 
set  forth  was  fully  carried  out.  The  union  now  exists,  and 
it  only  remains  for  it  to  take  action. 

On  leaving  the  meeting  my  first  thought  was  to  make 
some  inquiries  concerning  the  Nottingham  Provident 
Medical  Aid  Society  which  it  is  proposed  should  take  the 
place  of  the  medical  aid  societies  organised  by  speculating 
insurance  companies.  This  society  I  found  had  been 
established  in  1859  by  Mr,  Martin,  a  Nottingham_  cloth 
merchant.  Mr.  Martin  was  animated  solely  by  motives  of 
philanthropy.  He  practically  founded  and  managed  the 
institution  and  did  the  whole  of  the  work  for  nothing.  All 
the  money  subscribed  was  divided  among  the  medical 
men  who  attended  the  patients.  But  at  one  period  a 
deduction  of  10  per  cent,  was  made  so  as  to  build  a 
dispensai-y.  This  project,  however,  was  after  a  time 
abandoned,  and  on  Mr.  Martin's  death  the  money  thus 
collected  was  used  to  pay  a  small  fee  to  the  secretary,  who 
received  the  subscriptions  and  kept  the  books.     Still  the 
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-whole  cost  of  management  does  not  amount  to  10s.  a 
■week,  and  as  this  is  taken  out  of  the  reserve  fund  the 
medical  officers  at  present  get  the  entire  amount  paid  in 
subscriptions.  But  when  the  reserve  fund  is  exhausted 
then  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  slight  reduction 
from  the  amount  paid  to  the  medical  men,  so  as  to  pro- 
•vide  for  the  working  expenses.  There  are  actually  about 
-.2,000  members  of  this  Society.  Each  medical  man 
•examines  the  members  who  wish  to  be  on  his  list,  and  can 
refuse  to  accept  them  if  he  considers  they  can  afford  to 
pay  proper  fees.  If  any  abuses  have  arisen  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  medical  men  themselves,  who  have  not  been  suffi- 
-ciently  strict  in  examining  the  candidates.  As  at  present 
constituted  members  pay  Id.  per  week  and  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age  ^d.  They  have  to  bring  their  sub- 
scriptions to  the  office;  there  are  no  canvassers  or 
collectors,  and  therefore  there  is  no  touting.  No  one 
makes  any  money  out  of  the  institution  or  is  in  the  least 
■degree  interested  in  enrolling  more  members.  As  it  is 
organised  for  purely  benevolent  pm-poses  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  rules  of  the  society  should  not  be  modified 
in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Medical  Union. 
If,  however,  this  is  not  found  practicable  then  the  Medical 
Union  will  have  to  establish  a  medical  aid  association  of 
its  own. 

March  21,  1896. 


Although  there  are  a  great  many  organisations  for  pro- 
"viding  medical  aid  in  Nottingham  it  is  principally  against 
the  London  and  Manchester  Industrial  Assurance 
Company,  Limited,  that  the  members  of  the  profession  in 
this  town  have  taken  up  arras.  Judging  from  the  ex- 
perience acquired  in  other  towns  this  special  feature  of  the 
struggle  at  Nottingham  seems  to  me  somewhat  surprising. 
I  am  anxious  not  to  dogmatise  ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
more  than  what  has  come  under  my  personal  observation  ; 
I  simply  record  facts  as  they  happen  to  present  themselves 
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to  me.    Now  it  may  be  a  mere  coincidence — perhaps  in- 
other   towns   I   may  collect  evidence    of  an  opposite- 
character — but  I  feel  bound  to  record  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  till  the  day  I  reached  Nottingham  I  never  came 
across  any  practitioner  who  complained  of  the  action  of 
what  is  familiarly  called  the  "  London  and  Manchester." 
On  the  contrary,  many  a  practitioner  has,  while  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  different  medical  aid  associations, 
ended  by  saying    that   the  London   and  Manchester 
Company  was  "  all  right."     The  system,  doubtless,  was 
"  all  wrong,"  but  in  actual  practice  there  was  nothing 
particular  to  complain  about  so  far  as  the  London  and 
Manchester   Company    was    concerned.      Perhaps  in 
Nottingham  the  agents  of  this  company  have  not  dis- 
played their  usual  tact.    The  trouble,  I  am  told,  began  iu' 
the  following  manner.    A  well-known  practitioner  was 
attending  a  patient  whose  annual  bill  amounted  to  a  sum 
of  =£10.     The  patient,  however,  joined  the  London  and 
Manchester,  and  then  the  practitioner  discovered  that 
henceforth  he  could  only  hope  to  receive  4s.  where  he  had 
formerly  been  paid  ^810.     Seeing  that  the  patient  was  a. 
man  of  means,  it  was   very  natural  that  his  medical 
attendant  should  feel  somewhat  wrathful,  and  he  com- 
municated his  resentment  to  the  Nottingham  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society.    The  matter  was  taken  up  and  thi& 
was  the  commencement  of  the  discussions  that  have  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  medical  union,  as  already  fully- 
described.     It  was  now   found  that  the  agents  of  the- 
London  and  Manchester  Industrial  Assurance  Company, 
Limited,  were  distributing  all  over  the  town  a  circular 
bearing  the  name  and  address  of  twenty  Nottingham 
practitioners,  several  of  whom  are  men  who  hold  thfr 
highest  position  in  the  town.    On  one  side  of  this  hand- 
bill or  circular  it  is  stated  that  the  company  was  estab- 
lished in  1869,  is  incorporated  under  Act  of  Parliament,, 
with   authorised  capital  of  ,£100,000.     Then  there  are 
tables  divided  into  seven  columns,  each  column  relating  to 
seven  different  rates  of  payment,  which  vary  from  2^d. 
to  7-|d.  per  week.  Thus,  in  the  first  column,  one  reads  that 
a  person  who  will  be  eleven  years  old  on  his  next  birthday" 
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can  insure  his  life  for  tlie  amount  of  £10,  and  also  receive 
medical  attendance  and  medicine  during  illness,  for  the 
payment  of  2^d.  weekly.  Each  year  the  sum  insured  is 
smaller.  At  twenty  years  of  age  it  is  ^88  5s. ;  at  thirty 
years,  ;  at  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  years  only  £1. 
As  the  danger  of  death  increases  the  amount  insured  is 
decreased  :  no  difference,  however,  is  made  as  the  danger 
of  illness  increases.  At  most  the  medical  officer  receives  a 
penny  a  week,  whether  the  subscriber  be  young  or  old, 
healthy  or  feeble.  It  is  even  expressly  stated  on  the 
circular  that  no  medical  examination  is  required  if  the 
sum  insured  is  under  £20,  unless  the  subscriber  is  more 
than  fifty  years  old.  Then  there  is  a  second  table  dealing 
with  the  infantile  department.  Here  are  set  forth  the 
sums  payable  at  death  in  exchange  for  a  subscription  of 
2^d.  per  week,  which  includes  medical  attendance  and 
medicine  during  illness.  Thus  if  a  child  under  one  year  old 
is  insured  and  dies  after  three  calendar  months,  <£!  10s. 
is  paid  ;  if  after  one  year,  £2  15s. ;  and  after  ten  years,  £,10. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  circular  is  the  following  announce- 
ment : — 

"  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  company  is,  that 
it  not  only  enables  persons  to  assure  for  a  sum  payable  at 
death,  but  also  to  secure  in  case  of  illness  the  best  medical 
attendance  (at  their  own  homes  whenever  necessary), 
medicine,  and  advice,  the  two  benefits  being  combined  for 
the  small  sum  of  2^d.  per  week.  Over  1,000  duly 
qualified  medical  gentlemen  are  attached  to  the  company 
throughout  the  country,  and  members  are  transferred 
from  one  district  to  another  free  of  charge.  Members 
are  allowed  to  choose  any  doctor  on  the  company's  staff, 
no  pressure  being  put  upon  them  to  have  any  particular 
one.  There  are  no  entrance  fees,  fines,  or  levies  of  any 
description." 

Then  examples  are  given  of  the  working  of  the 
insurance,  and  in  each  case  stress  is  laid  on  the  advantage 
of  the  medical  aid.  Thus  in  the  margin  of  the  circular  is 
j)rinted ; — 

"  Example.— A  person  forty  years  of  age  next  birthday 
at  time  of  entry  can  secure  the  best  medical  attendance 
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and  medicine  in  illness  and  £4^  payable  at  death  for  a 
premium  of  2^d.  weekly.  If  a  premium  of  3M.  weekly  be 
paid  the  sum  payable  at  death  is  .£9." 

Then  we  are  informed  that  no  better  proof  of  the 
success  of  the  company  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that 
141,135  new  policies  were  issued  during  the  past  financial 
year.  Following  on  the  purely  business  statements  that 
are  printed  on  tbis  little  circular  or  handbill — which  can 
be  distributed  anywhere,  slipped  under  doors,  or  dropped 
into  letter-boxes — are  the  names,  addresses,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  twenty  Nottingham  practitioners.  The  same 
circular  is  used  in  other  towns,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  medical  ofiicers  alone  being  altered.  It  is  this 
advertising  of  medical  men  that  has  especially  vexed  the 
profession  at  Nottingham,^  and  several  of  the  medical 
officers  in  the  service  of  this  company  are  most  anxious  to 
have  their  names  erased  from  this  circular,  but  rightly 
conceive  that  more  good  will  be  done  by  organising  first 
and  then  resigning  collectively. 

Apart  from  this  question  of  advertising  medical  men, 
which  is  not  peculiar  to  the  London  and  Manchester 
Company,  but  is  practised  by  all  insurance  companies,  I 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  what  were  the  special  complaints 
against  this  particular  company.  After  some  search  I 
discovered  a  practitioner  who  very  kindly  gave  me  a  full 
account  of  his  experiences.  Several  years  ago  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  growing  district  on  the  outskirts  of 
Nottingham.  Houses  were  then  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, many  streets  being  barely  laid  out  and  as  yet 
possessing  no  houses.  When  he  had  been  here  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  and  had  already  acquired  some  popu- 
larity among  the  neighbours,  he  was  approached  by  an 
agent  of  the  London  and  Manchester  Company,  who 
wanted  to  engage  his  services  as  one  of  the  medical  ofiicers 
of  the  company.  Having  acquired  some  experience  of 
this  sort  of  work  in  another  town  the  medical  man  in 


•  Dr.  Hunter  of  Nottingliam  has  since  received  a  letter  from  tbe 
secretary  of  this  society  saying  that  it  had  been  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  issue  of  the  prospectus  containing  names. 
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•question  at  first  refused  this  offer.  The  agent  of  the 
-company  urged  that  it  would  make  him  known,  but  my 
informant  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  boot  was  on  the 
other  foot ;  that  he  was  known  and  the  company  was  not 
known,  and  that  the  insurance  agent  was  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  the  popularity  which  the  practitioner  had 
acquired.  However,  the  agent  went  on  to  explain  that 
the  insurance  company  did  business  with  very  poor 
-working  people  and  persons  who  had  large  families.  When 
ill  these  people  would  certainly  send  for  my  informant ; 
he  would  have  to  attend  to  them,  but  he  would  not  be 
paid  for  his  services.  He  might  send  in  his  bill,  but  this 
class  of  patients  were  too  poor  to  pay.  On  the  other 
hand  they  might  be  persuaded  to  pay  a  small  insurance 
premium,  and  that  would  be  better  than  nothing.  This, 
in  any  case,  was  a  well-founded  argument,  for  with  a 
certain  class  of  persons  the  only  prosjject  of  payment  is 
by  weekly  instalments.  Thereupon  the  medical  prac- 
-titioner  in  question  consented  to  become  one  of  the 
medical  ofi&cers  of  the  London  and  Manchester  Company, 
it  being  understood  that  the  agent  would  only  enrol  a 
smaU  number  of  subscribers,  and  these  were  to  be  recruited 
from  among  the  class  of  very  poor  people  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  pay  in  any  other  way.  To  my  informant's 
surprise  he  soon  found  that  the  number  of  patients  went 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  agent  was  most  active.  He 
even  persuaded  out-patients  of  the  hospitals  to  join.  This 
naturally  increased  the  proportion  of  patients  who  were 
subscribers  and  unduly  augmented  the  practitioners'  work, 
for,  as  stated  above,  there  is  no  medical  examination  for 
persons  who  insure  for  less  than  ^£20. 

In  a  little  while  it  became  a^jparent  that  whei'e  there 
was  a  family  of  several  children  it  was  always  the  unhealthy 
child  whose  life  was  insured,  while  the  healthy  children 
were  not  insured,  thus  entailing  on  the  medical  ofiicer  the 
maximum  amount  of  work  for  the  minimum  amount  of 
pay.  On  one  occasion  a  woman  who  was  in  a  dying  con- 
dition was  allowed  to  insure.  The  medical  officer  pro- 
tested, but  the  agent  answered  that  it  did  not  matter,  as 
the  woman  would  surely  die  before  she  had  paid  enough 
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to  be  in  full  benefit.  The  Tuedical  ofiicer  thereupon; 
retorted  he  would  send  in  his  bill  for  full  medical  fees  to. 
the  company,  as  they  had  called  him  in.  If  they  intended 
to  shirk  their  responsibilities  he  would  do  so  also.  The- 
result  was  that  the  company  on  the  death  of  the  patient 
paid  a  much  larger  sum  than  they  would  otherwise  have- 
done.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  thought  is  given  as  to  the- 
medical  officer's  interests.  It  does  not  matter  how  much 
work  he  has  to  do  or  money  to  spend  in  the  providing  of 
drugs.  Soon  it  became  evident  that  the  agent  was  not 
working  exclusively  among  the  poor  who  could  not  be- 
expected  to  pay  medical  fees.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
enrolled  well-to-do  tradesmen  and  solicitors'  clerks,  and 
was  beginng  to  neglect  the  streets  where  the  poor  people 
lived.  Whi'u  the  medical  officer  complained  the  agent 
replied,  "  Oh,  we  can  get  better  people  in  than  that.'*' 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  money-making  insurance- 
point  of  view,  the  agent  failed  to  .  realise  that  he  had  by 
that  one  sentence  aptly  described  the  irreconcilable- 
character  of  the  interests  of  his  companv  and  those  of  the 
medical  profession.  The  agent  was  proud  of  the  fact  that- 
he  could  afford  to  neglect  the  poorer  people,  forgetting 
that  the  medical  officer  had  consented  to  serve  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  attend  only  the- 
poor,  and  that  it  was  essential  the  better  people  "  should 
not  be  insured  against  sickness  at  rates  only  applicable  to- 
the  very  poor.  Finally  my  informant  found  that  the  agent 
followed  him  about  and  noted  the  address  of  his  private- 
patients,  called  upon  them,  and  persuaded  them  to  insure 
their  lives.  They  would  then  be  attended  by  their  own 
medical  man  just  as  formerly,  but  would  only  have  to  pay 
a  penny  per  week  instead  of  2s.  6d.  or  more  per  visit. 
Many  persons  were  thus  persuaded  to  join  the  insurance 
company,  and  the  medical  officer  lost  several  of  his  paying, 
patients.  This  brought  matters  to  a  climax,  and  my 
informant  wanted  to  resign,  but  the  other  medical  practi- 
tioners of  the  neighbourhood  persuaded  him  not  to  do  so, 
on  the  ground  that  the  company  would  surely  bring  down 
a  new  practitioner,  and  that  there  were  already  medical 
men  enough  in  the  town.    He  then  said  that  instead  of 
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aiaving  600  to  700  subscribers  to  the  London  and  Man- 
chester Company  on  his  books  he  would  only  take  200,  so 
to  have  only  the  poor.  But  this  did  not  work  well,  and 
my  informant  finally  resigned.  Thereupon  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  company  came  down  to  see  if  he  could  not 
^irrange  matters.  He  confessed  that  the  company  would 
lose  a  good  deal  if  the  medical  officer  persisted  in  resigning, 
jind  at  a  recent  meeting  the  directors  of  the  company  had 
stated  that,  thanks  to  the  work  done  by  the  medical  men, 
they  were  able  to  declare  a  good  dividend.  This  very 
clearly  shows  that  medical  men  are  utihsed  by  financial 
companies  for  speculative  purposes,  and  that  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  business  and  not  a  question  of  philanthropy. 

My  informant,  in  spite  of  all  the  persuasion  brought  to 
bear,  persisted  in  resigning,  and  the  company  consequently 
wrote  him  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  they  must  make 
.arrangements  "  to  take  over  the  practice."    This  sentence 
•will  be  duly  appreciated.    After  successfully  pursuing  an 
•expensive  course  of  studies  a  medical  man  establishes 
himself  in  a  district ;  he  not  only  creates  for  himself  a 
good  practice,  but  he  enables  an  insurance  company  to 
•effect  a  great  many  insurances ;  and  then,  when  he  no 
longer  cares  to  work  for  this  company,  they  coolly  write 
and  inform  him  that  they  must  make  arrangements  to 
take  over  his  practice.    Nor  is  this  an  empty  threat ;  it  is 
too  often  very  effectively  carried  out.     In  the  present 
instance  the  company,  it  is  true,  were  not  very  successful. 
They  brought  a  medical  man  down,  and  it  was  thought 
that  he  would  settle  in  the  district,  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
suit  him  and  he  has  gone  away.    Then  they  persuaded 
two  young  medical  men  who  live  in  Nottingham  and  at 
some  distance  to  open  small  surgeries  in  the  district  in 
question,  where  they  attended  now  and  then.    But  this  is 
not  very  successful,  and  my  informant  is  now  getting  back 
many  of  the  patients  he  had  lost. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  insurance  companies  in 
Nottingham  and  many  clubs  and  friendly  societies.  The 
usual  complaints  are  made  about  these  institutions.  They 
•enrol  many  comparatively  wealthy  people,  and  one  of  the 
mayors  of  Nottingham  was  a  member  of  a  friendly  society 
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and  did  not  scruple  to  claim  medical  aid  at  club  rates,  not- 
withstanding the  high  position  lie  occupied.    But  the 
worst  feature  is  the  existence  at  Nottingham,   as  at 
Grimsby,  of  public-house  slate  clubs.    The  only  difference- 
is  that  tbey  have  adopted  a  better  title.    They  call  them- 
selves "  sick  and  annual  clubs."    This  certainly  sounds  a 
little  better,  but  it  ia  not  flattering  to  see  hung  up  over  a 
public-house  bar  an  announcement  that  "  A  Sick  and 
Annual  is  beld  here,"  followed  by  the  name  and  address 
of  tlie  medical  man  whose  services  have  been  secured. 
Some  public-houses  go  to  the  extent   of  having  the 
announcement  engraved  on  a  brass  plate  ;  perhaps  this  is. 
thought  more  professional.    The  system  is  the  same,  the 
subscription  usually  being  6d.  per  week.  A  sick  allowance 
of  5s.  for  six  weeks  is  often  made,  and  in  all  cases  medical 
attendance  and  medicines  are  provided.  "Whatever  money 
remains  in  hand  at  Christmas  is  evenly  divided  among  the 
subscribers  by  the  publican.    The  payment  made  by  the 
publican  to  the  medical  man  seems,  however,  somewhat 
higher  than  at  G-rimsby.    Not  long  ago  a  publican  asked 
a  Nottingham  practitioner  how  much  he  would  take  to 
attend  the  club  which  the  publican  was  about  to  establish. 
The  price  mentioned  was  4s.    The  publican  subsequently 
called  on  another  practitioner,  who,  hearing  that  4s.  had 
been  demanded,  offered  to  take  the  club  for  3s.  6d.  The 
publican  then  called  on  a  third  medical  man,  with  whom 
he  closed  the  bargain  for  3s.  4id.    While  medical  men 
thus  undersell  each  other  for  the  honour  of  bemg  medical 
officers  to  a  pubHc-house  club,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  up- 
hold the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  profession.    A  well- 
known  Nottingham  practitioner  related  to  me  that  he  had 
very  recently  been  asked  to  become  medical  officer  of  one 
of  these  public-house  clubs.    The  publican  explained  that 
he  had  enrolled  60  members  and  wanted  them  to  be 
admitted  without  medical  examination.    This  might  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  privilege  given  to  the  founders  ot 
the  association,  but  he  had  120  more  persons  who  wou  d 
in  all  probability  join,  and  these  might  be  medically 
examined  before  admission.    The  pubhcan  urged  that  it 
would  be  a  very  good  club,  that  all  the  neighbouring  shop- 
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keepers  had  joined,  and  that  if  the  medical  man  did  not 
accept  the  position  he  would  lose  many  of  his  patients. 
Indeed,  as  these  public-house  clubs  are  more  expensive— 
at  least  6d.  a  week— they  recruit  a  number  of  small 
tradesmen  and  better-paid  artisans,  a  class  of  men  who  to 
a  very  great  extent  can  afford  to  pay  medical  fees  and 
should  not  belong  to  medical  aid  associations.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  now  a  medical  union  has  been 
formed  at  Nottingham  a  determined  effort  will  be  made  to 
put  an  end  to  this  degrading  exploitation  of  medical  men 
by  publicans.2 

April  4,  1896. 


-  Since  this  article  was  written  the  medical  men  of  Nottingham 
and  District  have  formed  a  medical  union,  to  which  we  wish  all 
prosperity.    {Vide  Lancet,  July  11,  1896.) 


XIX. 


LEICESTEE  AND  WOLVERHAMPTON: 
THE    POLICY    OF    THE    MEDICAL  UNIONS. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lamcet. 

The  Medical  Union  movement  is  spreading  in  all  direc- 
tions. During  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  been  more 
yjarticularly  pronounced  in  the  Midland  counties.  We 
have  seen  how  a  union  has  been  successfully  formed  at 
Nottingham,  and  now  we  have  to  congratulate  the  profes- 
sion on  the  constitution  of  similar  organisations  at 
Leicester,  Wolverhampton,  and  Walsall.  At  Leicester 
the  medical  practitioners  have  been  acting  with  marked 
circumspection.  A  meeting,  to  which  all  the  members  of 
the  profession  were  invited,  was  held  some  time  ago  and 
was  well  attended.  A  union  was  then  constituted,  but  it 
was  decided  to  study  the  situation  thoroughly  before 
taking  action.  From  the  first  it  was  evident  that  the 
position  and  the  interests  of  the  medical  men  concerned 
differed  very  widely.  To  discuss  in  common  the  various 
phases  of  contract  or  club  work  would  occasion  a  great 
loss  of  time.  The  contract  work  at  Leicester  may  be 
divided  into  three  or  four  categories.  First  of  all  there 
are  the  twenty-seven  practitioners  who  are  attached  to 
the  Leicester  Provident  Dispensary.  Then  there  are  the 
medical  officers  of  the  friendly  societies  and  the  medical 
officers  in  the  service  of  insurance  companies.  To  these 
•three  categories  may  be  added  the  medical  men  who  have 
private  medical  aid  dispensaries  of  their  own.  Instead  of 
holding  large  meetings  in  which  all  these  different  questions 
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would  be  treated  at  once  a  number  of  small  meetings 
have  taken  place.  Thus  the  Provident  Dispensary 
medical  officers  have  met  separately  and  several  times. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  two  categories :  the 
insurance  company  medical  men  and  the  friendly  societies' 
medical  men.  When  in  each  of  these  branches  the 
practitioners  concerned  shall  have  thoroughly  investi- 
gated their  own  position  and  agreed  as  to  the  possible 
remedies,  then  the  whole  of  the  profession  will  be  brought 
together  again.  It  will  then  be  decided  whether  a  general 
■effort  can  be  made  along  the  whole  line  or  whether  the 
grievances  shall  be  fought  out  in  detail,  one  at  a  time.  If 
«o,  the  point  of  least  resistance  will  naturally  be  selected 
for  the  first  attack.  But  in  so  large  a  town  as  Leicester, 
where  the  problem  is  so  complex  and  differs  according  to 
the  various  institutions,  a  great  deal  of  investigation  and 
study  is  absolutely  necessary  before  a  policy  of  action  can 
•be  safely  pursued.  Till  this  policy  has  been  definitely 
adopted,  and  till  the  information  and  the  means  of  action 
have  been  collected  and  organised,  the  Leicester  Medical 
Union  is  wisely  observing  a  prudent  silence.  There  is  no 
desire  to  rush  into  print  till  everything  is  ready,  but  in 
due  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  case  will  be  put 
before  the  profession  and  the  public  and  that  this  state- 
ment will  be  followed  up  by  energetic  and,  let  us  hope, 
■effectual  action. 

At  Wolverhampton  there  used  to  be  a  medical  society 
which  collapsed  from  inanition  some  ten  years  ago.  It 
was,  however,  reconstituted  in  1894  and  called  the 
Wolverhampton  and  District  Medical  Society.  It  was  a 
scientific  and  social  society — perhaps  more  social  than 
scientific.  In  any  case  it  served  the  primary  purpose  of 
bringing  medical  men  together.  Out  of  the  fifty 
borough  and  thirty  district  practitioners  thirty-two 
were  enrolled  as  members  of  this  society.  On 
Feb.  12th  last,  when  the  members  of  this  society  met,  a 
circular  received  from  the  Incorporated  Medical  Practi- 
tioners' Association  occasioned  some  discussion  on  the 
grievances  arising  from  club  practice.  Dr.  Armitage  spoke 
of  hospital  abuse  and  of  the  competition  of  medical  aid 
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societies.  Dr.  Malet  admitted  the  prevalence  of  hospital 
abuse,  but  they  could  not  be  too  severe  as  it  was  so 
difficult  to  collect  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  in-door 
patients.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion  gravitated 
towards  the  suggestion  that  a  provident  institution 
managed  by  the  medical  profession  should  be  established 
at  Wolverhampton  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  what 
has  been  done  at  Eastbourne.  A  resolution  was  carried 
to  the  effect  that  information  should  be  obtained  as  to 
the  constitution  and  rules  of  those  provident  institutiona 
which  had  been  organised  in  other  towns  by  the  medical 
profession.  This  information  having  been  secured,  another 
meeting  was  held  on  March  11th,  at  which  Dr.  Deanesley 
moved  and  Dr.  Malet  seconded : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  society,  it  is  advisable  to  establish 
in  Wolverhampton  a  provident  medical  association  (similar  to  that 
founded  at  Eastbourne)  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  persons 
who  cannot  afford  medical  attendance  at  the  usual  charges  to 
obtain  the  same  under  conditions  satisfactory  both  to  themselves 
and  to  the  medical  profession." 

This  was  carried  unanimously,  but  the  attendance  was 
smaU  and  limited  to  the  members  of  the  society.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  that  a  general  meeting  should  be  con- 
voked and  all  the  members  of  the  profession  invited  to 
attend.  Together  with  this  invitation  a  copy  of  the  East- 
bourne rules  was  forwarded  to  every  practitioner.  On 
the  invitation  the  text  of  the  above  resolution  was  given , 
with  the  intimation  that  it  would  be  submitted  anew  to 
the  general  meeting  by  Dr.  Armitage  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Bankier  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  general  body 
of  local  practitioners  were  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
medical  society  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  scheme.  This- 
general  meeting  took  place  on  March  25th,  and  twenty- 
eight  out  of  the  fifty  borough  practitioners  attended.  Six 
other  practitioners  wrote  letters  of  approval.  It  may  be  said 
that  two-thirds  of  the  local  practitioners  are  in  favour  of 
the  scheme.  Among  the  remaining  third  there  is  little  or 
no  active  hostility,  but  mere  lukewarmness.  Most  of  the 
speakers  were  in  favour  of  following  the  Eastbourne 
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example,  whicli  had  been  rendered  familiar  to  the 
members  present  by  the  full  description  published  in  the- 
columns  of  The  Lancet.  The  speakers  denounced  the 
sweating  of  the  medical  profession,  the  lay  control  of 
medical  work,  the  absence  of  a  wage  limit,  and  generally 
agreed  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  various  grievances  that 
have  so  frequently  been  exposed  in  this  series  of  articles. 
One  medical  practitioner  who  was  recently  in  the  service 
of  the  friendly  societies  said  he  was  at  first  opposed  to- 
the  scheme  because  he  thought  that  persons  who  could 
afford  to  pay  small  bills  would  be  tempted  to  join  an  in- 
stitution which  the  medical  men  themselves  had  organised, 
though  they  now  objected  to  belong  to  the  clubs  or 
medical  aid  associations  managed  by  laymen.  This 
objection,  however,  would  be  met  if  a  wage  limit  was  en- 
forced, particularly  if  that  limit  was  not  too  high. 
Another  speaker  also  feared  that  the  creation  of  a  provi- 
dent association  by  the  profession  would  tend  to  increase 
instead  of  i-educing  the  prevalence  of  club  practice.  Such 
a  provident  association  being  supported  by  the  whole  of 
the  profession  would  acquire  so  high  a  reputation  that 
private  patients  would  be  tempted  to  join.  Then,  again, 
there  are  at  Wolverha'iqjton  several  practitioners  who 
compete  successfully  against  the  clubs  by  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  needs  of  the  working  classes.  Thus,  when 
there  is  serious  illness  they  undertake  the  charge  of  the- 
case  for  a  fixed  sum,  perhaps  7s.  per  week.  Others  main- 
tain the  2s.  6d.  fee,  but  they  forget  to  charge  for  every 
other  visit.  Their  attendance  by  these  means  does  not 
cost  more  than  workmen  can  afford.  Nor,  apparently,  is. 
the  average  cost  to  the  workman  greater  than  if  he  paid 
Id.  per  week  whether  well  or  ill.  In  any  case  many 
workmen  prefer  this  system  to  joining  a  medical  aid  club. 
The  medical  men  who  do  this  sort  of  practice  fear,  how- 
ever, the  probable  competition  of  a  provident  society 
organised  by  the  profession.  Nevertheless,  here  again 
the  difficulty  resolves  itself  in  the  establishment  of  a 
wage  limit,  which,  however,  it  is  urged  should  be  lower 
for  Wolverhampton  than  for  Eastbourne.  When  the 
resolution  as  above  was  put  four  hands  only  were  held  up- 
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in  opposition.     Two  of  these  voters  were  the  medical 
officers  who  are  engaged  at  a  fixed  salary  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  friendly  societies.    One  of  them  rose  and 
delivered  a  denunciatory  speech.   He  complained  that  the 
movement  was  simply  an  attempt  to  form  a  capitalist 
ring."     This  association  of  the  privileged  and  more 
fortunate  members  of  the  profession  would  have  for  policy 
the  boycotting  of  medical  men,  who  were  none  the  less 
'brothers  in  the  same  profession,  because  they  were  so 
poor  that  they  could  not  sit  still  and  wait  for  a  practice, 
but  were  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  existence  to  accept 
posts  at  fixed  salaries  in  the  service  of  friendly  societies. 
The  suggestion  that  a  medical  society  which  is  composed 
in  part  of  medical  men  who  are  in  a  necessitous  position 
and  have  to  work  very  hard  for  a  modest  income  could  be 
qualified  as  a  "  ring  "  of  capitalists  excited  a  good  deal  of 
laughter.    Nevertheless,  the  medical  profession  will  have 
to  deal  with  the  unemployed  question,  for  it  is  the 
l^rincipal  obstacle  to  successful  organisation.     A  very 
active  local  practitioner  with  whom  I  discussed  the  East- 
bourne scheme  said  that  at  Wolverhampton  the  profes- 
sion might  be  divided  into  three  categories.    First,  there 
was  the  young  medical  man  who  had  very  little  work ; 
secondly,  there  was  the  consultant ;  and,  thirdly,  the  busy 
.general  practitioner.      If  the  profession  established  a 
provident  association  of  their  own  the  consultant  would 
not  lose  anything.    The  young  practitioner  by  inscribing 
his  name  as  one  of  the  active  medical  officers  of  the 
•association  would  sain  a  great  deal.    Also,  was  there  not 
•a  risk  that  medical  men  of  somewhat  inferior  reputation 
-would  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  put  their  names  down 
•side  by  side  with  those  who  enjoyed  the  highest  reputa- 
tion and  profit  undeservedly  by  such  a  juxtaposition  ?  In 
conclusion,  he  thought  that  the  general  practitioner  who 
had  many  patients  was  likely  to  lose  by  the  arrangement. 
Also  he  thought  that  in  Wolverhampton  many  medical 
men  were  so  lax  in  the  observance  of  medical  etiquette 
that  he  failed  to  see  what  guarantee  there  could  be  that 
the  rules  of  the  proposed  provident  association  would  be 
.strictly  observed  by  its  active  medical  officers.    Of  course, 
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the  wa<?e  limit  and  the  uniformity  of  charge  form  the- 
sovereign  remedy  for  all  these  doubts.    As  this  charge 
would  be  paid  to  the  society  and  not  to  the  individual' 
medical  officers  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  latter  could 
undersell  each  other.    But  the  very  fact  that  so  many 
criticisms  were  made  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the- 
Wolverhampton   Medical   Society  had,  perhaps,  been 
attempting  to  run  before  it  had  learnt  how  to  walk.  It. 
also  struck  me  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  put  all  the 
eggs  in   one   basket.      The  formation  of  a  provident, 
association  such  as  exists  at  Eastbourne  is,  after  all,  only 
one  phase  of  the  struggle,  and  the  position  of  affairs  is. 
much  more  simple  in  a  small  fashionable  watering-towu 
than  in  a  working-class  and  manufacturing  community 
like  that  of  Wolverhampton.    Above  all,  there  is  always 
a  tendency,  all  the  more  dangerous  as  it  is  most  natural,, 
to  hasten  to  grapple  with  the  evil.    The  desire  is  to  at 
once  engage  in  a  heroic  battle  and  win  a  glorious  victory.. 
The  patient,  slow,  laborious  work  of  organising  such, 
armies  as  alone  can  win  battles  is  not  so  attractive, 
especially  to  such  busy  men  as  medical  practitioners.  Yet 
without  very  careful  organisation  disasters  are  likely  to- 
ensue,  followed  by  discouragement  and  disbandment.  It. 
seemed  to  me  very   evident  that  at  Wolverhampton 
schemes  of  action  had  not  been  maturely  studied.  The 
Union,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  strong,  and  ife 
has  only  discussed  the  question  of  forming  a  provident 
association  on  the  Eastbourne  model.    Will  the  working 
men    readily     give     up     the    management    of  the 
medical  aid  organisations  which  they  have  built  up  step 
by  step  and  to  which  poor  men  have  devoted  hours  o£ 
gratuitous  labour  ?    An  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared 
argument  must  be  drawn  up  by  the  Medical  Union  and' 
submitted  to  these  workmen,  so  that  they  may  be  con- 
vinced that  the  medical  profession  is  not  acting  against 
but  in  favour  of  their  true  interests.    All  this  takes  time 
and  much  study.    Institutions  which  have  grown  up  in- 
the  course  of  years  are  not  overthrown  in  a  day.  The 
formation  of  a  medical  union  is  all  the  more  creditable  to 
those  who  succeed  in  bringing  it  into  existence,  as  it  cani 
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ouly  be  firmly  established  by  much  laborious  and  persis- 
tent work.  It  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  medical 
profession  at  Wolverhampton  that  they  should  have 
courageously  attempted  this  arduous  task.  They  have, 
perhaps,  sought  to  advance  a  little  too  quickly  at  first ; 
but  if  this  is  a  mistake  it  is  also  a  proof  of  zeal,  and  if 
the  willingness  to  act  is  there,  experience  will  soon  show 
which  is  the  right  road  to  follow. 

That  a.ction  is  necessary  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
at  Wolverhampton  amply  proves.    These  evils  have  been 
denounced  over  and  over  again.     Dr.  Leslie  Phillips 
called  attention  to  this  town  some  four  years  ago.  He 
then  related,  and  the  facts  were  printed  at  the  time,  that 
Mr.  Wallington  had  been  for  five  and  a  half  years  senior 
medical  ofiicer  of  the  Wolverhampton  Friendly  Societies' 
Medical  Association.    For  a  salary  of  .£250  a  year  Mr. 
Wallington  went  through  the  terrible  excess  of  work 
occasioned  by  the  first  two  influenza  epidemics.  He  asked 
for  some  compensation,  especially  as  he  had  incurred  a 
considerable  excess  of  cab  hire.     The  income  of  the 
association  at  that  time  was  ^1,835,  out  of  which  the 
medical  officers  and  locum-tenents  obtained  only  ^£498. 
Nevertheless,  the  association  refused  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  cab  hire,  and  out  of  his  modest  income  of  =£250  Mr. 
Wallington  was  out  of  pocket  £57  for  this  item  alone. 
While  the  association  refused  to  bear  this  extra  expense 
caused  by  the  epidemic  the  profit  they  made  was  sufla- 
cient,  after  paying  all  working  expenses,  to  purchase  and 
pay  for  land  to  the  value  of  <£550.    It  was  also  calculated 
that  the  actual  cash  paid  to  Mr.  WaUiugton  only  amounted 
to  lOd.  per   year  per  member  of  the  fi-iendly  societies. 
In  1894  this  association  had  8,759  members.    Its  receipts 
had  fallen  to  £1,369,  and  out  of  this  sum  it  paid  its 
medical  officers  £425.     On  questioning  some   of  the 
medical  men  who  attend  the  members  of  friendly  societies 
they  admitted  that  some  of  the  lady  patients  wore  silk 
dresses  and  sealskin  jackets.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
usual  abuses  prevail  at  Wolverhampton  as  m  so  many 
other  towns.    The  disunited  condition  of  the  profession 
has  up  to  quite  recently  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  reform. 
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As  one  practitioner  observed  in  my  presence,  the  medical 
men  injure  each  other  quite  as  much  as  the  clubs  injure- 
them.  It  is  not  only  advisable  to  establish  a  provident 
medical  association  which,  under  the  management  of  the 
medical  profession,  shall  replace  the  existing  clubs  and 
medical  aid  associations,  but  it  is  necessary  also  to  fix  a 
minimum  limit  which  every  medical  man  in  competing 
with  other  medical  men  shall  be  bound  to  respect. 


April  11,  1896. 


XX. 


WALSALL: 

THE    FAMILY  AND  PUBLIC-HOTJSE  CLUBS. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lancet. 

The  Battle  of  the  Clubs  is  no  new  cry  in  Walsall.  It  is 
a  subject  whicb  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  the  profession  for  many  years.  There  have  been  any 
amount  of  disputes,  public  meetings,  discussions,  contro- 
versies in  the  press,  and  even  lawsuits  on  the  subject. 
The  principal  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  the  formation  of 
the  Walsall  Amalgamated  Friendly  Societies'  Medical 
Association,  now  more  than  ten  years  ago.  The  medical 
men  in  the  service  of  the  various  benefit  societies  at 
that  time  were  naturally  not  a  little  annoyed  to  find 
that  the  members  they  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  in 
their  own  surgeries  would  be  talien  away  from  them  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  stipendiary  physicians  the 
association  was  about  to  employ.  The  organisers  of  the 
movement,  however,  persuaded  the  members  of  the 
friendly  societies  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  they  had 
a  medical  officer  who  would  be  exclusively  at  their  service. 
They  said  all  they  could  against  the  old  system,  so  that 
when  the  association  began  its  work  there  was  no  dis- 
guising the  fact  that  it  was  run  to  the  detriment  of  the 
local  practitioners.  The  latter  on  their  side  did  not  fail 
to  show  a  marked  aversion  to  the  newly-formed  institution. 
Not  a  few  members  of  the  friendly  societies  were  pained  to 
find  that  the  medical  attendants  to  whom  they  had  been 
accustomed  all  their  lives  no  longer  recognised  or  saluted 
them.    Many  members  hesitated  to  join  the  association 
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thev  ielt  that  if  it  - failed  they  could  expect  but  small 
meTcy  tm  their  former  medical  men  if  they  were  forced 
to  rcturu  to  the  old  system.    Thus  the  .^^^^^'^^^f 
Friendly  Societies'  Medical  Association  set  up  a  state  o^ 
enmity  between  a  large  section  of  the  community  and  the 
local  practitioners.    So  marked  was  this  unhappy  state  of 
affairs'  that  when  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  similar 
institution  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Jloxjich  the 
president  of  the  Walsall  association  warned  the  tnendly 
Sties  of  Bloxwich  to  be  very  careful  and  not  to  proceed 
further  with  their  scheme  unless  they  were  sure  of  success, 
as  they  could  not  expect  much  kindness  from  the  local 
practitioners  if ,  after  acting  against  the  interests  of  the 
medical  profession,  they  were  to  fail  in  establishing  their 
association.    As  a  consequence  of  these  hostile  feelings 
the  patients  of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Medical  Association 
did  not  care  to  call  into  consultation  local  consultants, 
and  therefore  sent  to  outlying  towns  for  consultants,  and 
this  entailed  much  extra  and  unnecessary  expense.  Ihe 
same  argument  applied  to  cases  of  emergency  when  the 
members  of  the  association  wished  to  call  in  a  private 
practitioner  and  yet  feared  to  do  so.    Under  these  circum- 
stances the  association  found  itself  in  difficulties.    It  had 
not  manv  members,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  members 
it  tolerated  all  manner  of  abuses.    Rich  persons  were 
allowed  to  join,  and  some  laxity  was  shown  with  regard  to 
the  <^ranting  of  medical  certificates  to  malingering  members, 
n  the  medical  man,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  refused 
such  certificates  complaints  were  lodged  against  him,  he 
was  brought  up  before  the  committee,  and  the  latter, 
instead  of  supporting  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
inflicted  a  reprimand.     "  Anything  to  obhge  "  was  the 
policy  they  enforced  on  their  "  paid  and  humble  servant 
the  medical  officer.     One   of   the   Foresters'  Courts, 
"  Garibaldi,"  however,  complained  through  the  secretary 
of  the  court  of  the  excessive  amount  of  sick  allowance  that 
had  been  paid  to  the  members.    Another  club  also  pro- 
tested; members  were  constantly  ill  when  they  wanted 
a  holiday  or  were  out  of  work.    The  clubs  therefore 
complained  because  medical  certificates  were  too  easily 
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granted.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if  the  medical  officer  showed 
a  little  independence  and  refused  a  certificate  when  he 
saw  that  it  was  not  really  required  the  disappointed 
member  at  once  sought,  and  often  with  success,  to  form  a 
party  which  acted  against  the  medical  officer,  created 
imaginary  grievances,  and  sometimes  even  obtained  his 
•discharge. 

In  respect  to  the  granting  of  medical  certificates  of 
illness  I  found  at  Walsall  plenty  of  evidence  that  this, 
though  a  diflftcult  matter  in  all  practice,  is  fraught  with 
more  than  usual  perplexity  for  the  unfortunate  stipendiary 
medical  servant  of  a  friendly  societies'  dispensary.  If  a 
private  practitioner  refuses  to  give  a  certificate  to  a  patient 
he  may  vex  and  even  lose  his  patient,  but  nothing  worse 
than  this  can  happen.  The  club  medical  officer  runs  the 
risk  of  losing  not  one  but  all  his  patients.  Yet  if  he  gives 
certificates  too  freely  he  increases  the  calls  upon  the  sick 
fund  and  thus  again  exposes  himself  to  blame.  His 
position  is  far  from  enviable. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles  the  Walsall  Amalgamated 
Friendly  Societies'  Medical  Association  in  the  course  of 
time  managed  to  make  considerable  progress.  Though 
this  Success  was  undoubtedly  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  skill  and  devotion  of  the  medical  officers,  these  latter 
were  not  allowed  to  share  in  the  profits  that  accrued.  A 
letter  dated  Oct.  25th,  1892,  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
The  Lancet  written  by  Dr.  D.  Eiordan,  who  was  medical 
officer  to  the  association  when  it  had  only  1,800  members 
He  then  received  .£180  with  the  promise  that  the  pay 
should  be  raised  to  £200  as  soon  as  the  Association 
proved  a  success.  This  was  done  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
but  no  further  advance  was  ever  granted,  though  the 
number  of  members  ultimately  reached  the  figure  of  about 
4,500.  The  adults  paid  3s.  6d.  per  annum,  the  juveniles 
2s.,  and  out  of  this  sum  the  medical  officer  only  received 
lOf  d.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Eiordan  gave  in  his 
resignation.  Dr.  Riordan  found  that  he  lost  much  time 
in  attending  to  chronic  cases,  or  to  malingerers,  or  to 
persons  who  came  simply  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
little  instruction  and  seemed  to  imagine  that  because  they 
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paid  3s.  6d.  a  year,  of  which  the  medical  officer  ouly 
received  about  lOd.,  they  had  the  right  to  come  and 
•question  him  on  scientific  or  health  topics  whenever  they 
felt  themselves  studiously  disposed.     As  a  result  the 
medical  officer  had  not  sufficient  time  remaining  to  attend 
]3roperly  to  the  serious  or  genuine  cases  of  illness.  Then 
there  was  always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  ignorant, 
inexperienced  committee  men  to  become  tyrannical.  They 
would  take  up  all  complaints  and  think  they  were  showing 
their  zeal  by  abusing  the  medical  man.    It  is  true  that, 
in  time,  the  committee  realized  the  error  of  their  ways 
and  made  inquiries  before  they  summoned  their  medical 
officer  to  appear  before  them.    As  these  committee  men 
are,  for  the  most  part,  workmen  who  only  earn  from  thirty 
to  forty  shillings  a  week,  they  look  upon  the  £o  or  £4  a 
week  given  to  their  medical  officer  as  a  princely  income 
and  that  no  service  can  be  too  great  in  exchange  for  such 
•a  large  sum.    Yet  some  of  their  members  are  in  receipt  of 
much  larger  incomes.    A  town  councillor  for  instance 
belongs  to  the  Friendly  Societies'  Medical  Association. 
He  pays  3s.  6d.  a  year  for  himself,  3s.  6d.  for  his  wife, 
and  2s.  each  for  his  children.    He  drives  to  town  in  a 
-carriage.    He  owns  house  property  to  considerable  value, 
employs  many  workmen,  and  makes  a  large  income.  On 
•one  occasion  he  had  a  dispute  with  the  medical  officer  of 
the  association,  so  he  took  his  sick  child  to  see  a  physician 
at  Birmingham.    Then  he  brought  back  the  prescription 
and  expected  the  Walsall  Association  to  make  up  the 
medicine  free  of  charge. 

A  great  reform  would  be  accomplished  if  medical  aid 
was  given  only  to  the  hond-fide  full  members  of  the  friendly 
societies.  But  the  canvassers  of  these  societies  do  not 
confine  their  action  to  the  bond-fide  members.  They 
include  in  their  canvass  the  wives  of  members,  the 
relatives,  and  perhaps  even  the  mere  friends  of  the  real 
member.  All  these  latter  are  brought  in  only  for  medical 
benefits.  Therefore  it  is  very  easy  to  get  on  the  medical 
officer's  list  of  a  benefit  society,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  join 
the  benefit  society  in  any  other  respect  than  that  of  paying 
the  medical  aid  subscription.     Consequently  when  people 
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find  that  their  medical  attendant  charges  them  the  ordinary 
fees  they  complain,  threaten  to  join  a  friendly  society,  and 
this  threat  is  often  realised.     The  medical  aid  organisa- 
tions are  spreading  all  over  the  country,  breaking  new 
ground  every  day,  and,  if  we  note  what  the  effect  has 
been  in  Walsall,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  realise  that, 
unless  the  profession  are  able  to  resist  this  movement, 
medical  men  will  soon  be  crushed  and  driven  down  to  a- 
much  lower  social  stratum.    The  change  that  has  come 
over  Walsall  is  very  marked.     The  big  practices  that 
existed,  some  twenty  years  ago  and  were  worth  from 
.£1,000  to  <£2,000  a  year  have  now  gone.    When  the 
owner  of  such  a  practice  dies  the  practice  dwindles,  it 
cannot  be  revived.     If  a  medical  man  has  no  private 
means  or  a  rich  wife  to  help  him  he  can  no  longer  keep 
up  the  old  social  status  of  the  profession. 

Apart  from  the  friendly  societies,  there  are  any  number 
of  insurance  companies  at  work   here  which  organise- 
medical  aid.     As  a  result  there  are  entire  streets  where 
not  a  single  private  patient  can  be  found.    These  streets- 
are  never  visited  by  other  than  club  practitioners.  Two- 
thirds,  if  not  tliree-quarters,  of  the  population  of  the  town 
are  members  of  some  sort  of  medical  aid  society  or  else- 
become  hospital  patients  when  ill.    The  result  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  practitioners  at  Walsall  must  have- 
clubs  or  starve.    Now  club  practice  must  be  a  question  of 
quantity,  not  of  quality,  and,  if  club  practice  is  the  main 
source  of  income,  then  an  immense  number  of  patients 
must  be  seen  in  an  incredibly  short  time.     This  again 
must  ,  lead  to  errors  of   diagnosis,   prejudicial  to  the 
preservation  of  public  health.    In  no  case  is  the  ability  or 
the  qualifications  of  the  medical  men  who  committed  these 
errors  subject  to  any  sort  of  question  or  doubt.    No  one- 
is  to  blame,  the  blame  rests  entirely  with  the  system 
which  does  not  give  the  medical  man  sufficient  time  to 
examine  the  patient.    A  Walsall  practitioner  informed  me 
that,  when  doing  similar  work  at  Birmingham,  he  was 
allowed  just  one  minute  to  see  club  patients,  and  if  he 
exceeded  the  regulation  minute  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
surgery  door  brought  the  consultation  to  a  close.  These- 
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^re  facts  on  wliich  it  is  impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress, 
for  they  concern  the  public  at  least  as  much  as  the  pro- 
fession. They  clearly  show  that  if  medical  men  are  driven 
io  rely  on  club  practice  alone  the  public  will  and  must 
suffer.  The  clubs  themselves  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  members  the  worse  must 
be  the  medical  attendance,  unless  the  number  of  medical 
officers  employed  is  proportionately  increased.  At  Walsall 
the  Friendly  Societies'  Medical  Association  paid  their 
medical  officer  the  same  salary  when  he  had  to  attend  to 
4,000  members  as  they  had  given  him  when  there  were 
only  2,000  members,  and  they  even  refused  to  allow  an 
increased  expenditure  for  cab  fares. 

Dr.  Eiordan  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Lynch,  who  certainly 
proved  one  too  many  for  the  friendly  societies.  First  he 
spread  terror  in  their  ranks  by  ordering  expensive  drugs 
which  they  had  never  heard  of  before.  When  the  com- 
mittee complained  he  appealed  to  the  members,  quoted 
the  rule  which  said  they  were  to  have  the  best  medicines, 
and  pointed  out  that  he  was  obeying  their  Own  rules  and 
this  in  their  own  benefit.  Many  members  of  the  society 
rather  approved  of  this  sort  of  reasoning,  and  when  the 
committee  compelled  Dr.  Lynch  to  leave  some  1,800  of  the 
-members  followed  him  and  established  a  Walsall  Medical 
Association  No.  2.  Then  the  remnants  of  the  old  society 
■attacked  him  for  breach  of  contract  because  he  had  pledged 
himself  not  to  establish  a  rival  practice  in  the  immediate 
•neighbourhood.  To  this  he  objected  that  association  No.  2, 
being  composed  of  members  of  association  No.  1,  could  not 
be  considerered  as  a  rival  body.  He  had  as  much  right  to 
serve  the  one  as  the  other ;  both  had  been  his  employers. 
Association  No.  2,  it  is  true,  in  the  course  of  time  became, 
practically  speaking,  a  private  club  in  Dr.  Lynch's  hands  ; 
and  though  he  had  to  pay  damages  to  association  No.  1, 
nevertheless  the  advantage  of  independence  and  of 
managing  his  own  affairs  amply  repaid  the  cost  and  loss 
of  the  lawsuit.  This  split  has  taught  wisdom  to  the 
Walsall  Medical  Association  No.  1 .  Their  present  medical 
officer  has  not  the  same  grievances  as  his  predecessors.  He 
declared  to  me  that  during  the  two  years  he  had  been  in 
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their  service  lie  had  had  uo  complaints  to  make  ;  he  had 
received  no  reprimand,  and  there  had  been  no  disputes. 
His  salary  had  been  increased  from  d8168  to  £180,  and  he- 
was  under  the  impression  that  it  would  continue  increasing 
as  the  number  of  members  augumented.  Actually  there 
were  2,588  members.  During  the  year  ending  1895  he  had 
paid  6,115  visits  and  given  13,025  consultations— total 
19,140.  For  this  enormous  amount  of  work  he  had  been, 
paid  £168,  or  on  an  average  a  little  under  2d.  per  visit  or 
consultation.  Even  if  to  this  we  add  the  value  of  house, 
taxes,  gas,  &c.,  provided  for  the  residence  of  the  msdical 
officer,  it  scarcely  brings  the  average  up  to  more  than  2Jd. 
per  patient  seen.  Of  the  3s.  6d.  paid  by  adults  and  the 
2s.  by  juveniles  as  their  annual  subscription,  the  medical 
officer  received  Is.  Id.  Of  course,  when  there  is  such  an 
amount  of  work  for  so  little  pay  it  is  not  surprising  that- 
complaints  should  arise  of  neglect. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  Walsall 
of  what  are  called  family  clubs.  These  are  to  a  large 
extent  organised  by  the  collectors  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies.   The   collectors   of  the    Company  are 

particularly  active  in  this  respect,  though  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  company  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  practice. 
Nevertheless,  most  of  his  agents  while  collecting  the 
premiums  for  life  insurances  persuade  the  people  on  whom 
they  call  to  join  the  private  family  club  of  some  private- 
medical  man.  The  general  charge  is  4d.  per  week  for  the 
whole  family.  The  medical  man  has  to  give  the  agent  a 
commission  of  25  per  cent,  and  the  first  four  premiums 
paid.  It  ominously  and  often  happens  that  when  the 
family  has  paid  for  four  or  five  weeks  or  so  they  quarrel 
with  the  agent,  so  that  the  medical  man  gets  nothing  at 
all.  Then  the  canvasser  will  set  some  other  agent  on  to 
the  same  family,  who  in  his  turn  pockets  four  weeks' 
premiums;  thus  the  people  pay  for  eight  weeks,  and 
during  that  time  the  medical  officer  must  attend  them  if 
they  fall  ill  though  he  receives  nothing  whatsoever  for  his 
services.  Then,  again,  the  rule  is  that  the  family  must  be- 
in  good  health  when  insured,  but  it  is  suggested  that  if 
there  is  anvbody  ill  the  agent  takes  them  all  the  same. 


makes  them  pay  a  month's  subscription,  antedates  the 
receipt,  and  declares  that  they  hadjoined  before  the  illness 
commenced.    Thus  the  agent  pockets  at  once  his  Is.  4cl., 
and  the  medical  man  has  a  sickly  family  thrown  on  to  his 
hands  which  he  must  attend  for  4d.  per  week,  minus  25 
percent,  or  a  penny  per  week  commission  to  the  agent. 
Nevertheless,  if  this  is  worked  on  a  commercial  basis  with 
the  aid  of  assistants  qualified  and  sometimes  not  qualified 
and  done  in  a  wholesale  manner  a  comparatively  large 
income  can  be  obtained.     Of   course  it  means  cheap 
medicine,   scant   attendance,   and   occasional  errors  of 
diagnosis,  due  not  to  ignorance,  incapacity,  or  obscure 
symptoms,  but  simply  to  the  excessive  hurry  of  such  work. 
There  is  one  Walsall  medical  man  in  particular  who  has 
an  enormous  practice  of  this  description.    Some  of  his 
colleagues  assured  me  that  it  was  their  conviction  that  he 
^    must  have  in  all  something  like  10,000  club  members  on 
P   his  books.    During  the  influenza  epidemic  the  road  in 
front  of  his  house  was  blocked  with  patients  and  their 
friends  trying  to  gain  admittance  into  his  surgery.  On 
calling  upon  this  gentleman  I  found  that  he  had  little  or 
nothing  to  complain  about.    He  maintained  that  a  sort  of 
wage  limit,  so  far  as  family  clubs  are  concerned,  had  been 
established.    No  family  living  in  a  house  of  a  yearly 
rental  exceeding  dS14  or  ^61 5  was  accepted.    Then  he 
rejected  persons  suffering  from  chronic  illness,  and  would 
not  attend  to  accidents  or  confinements.    He  further 
declared  that,  for  the  principal   clubs,  members  were 
examined  before  they  were  admitted,  and  finally  maintained 
that  Walsall  was  "  a  town  of  daily  bread,"  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  the  usual  medical  fees  from  such  a 
population. 

There  are  also  in  Walsall  a  number  of  private 
individuals  who  run  a  variety  of  businesses  with  the  aid 
of  medical  men.  For  instance,  the  Walsall  Good 
^  Samaritan  Medical  Aid  Society,  established  in  1879,  is 
^  managed  by  a  Mr.  Brookes,  who  describes  himself  as  a 
"  life,  fire,  plate-glass,  and  accidental  assurance  agent." 
He  has  no  less  than  six  local  practitioners  in  his  service, 
and  collects  Id.  per  week  per  member,  or  4d.  per  family. 
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Another    ingenious    individual   combines   the   sale   of , 
mangles  with  the  providing  of  medical  aid  in  case  of 
illness.    The  "  Minerva  "  of  Birmingham,  which  is  also  a  , 
private  speculation,  employs  five  medical  men  at  Walsall ; 
in  fact,  it  seems  as  if  the  services  of  medical  men  are  to  be 
used  as  bait  for  any  sort  of  business,  but  the  most 
scandalous  of  all  are  the  public-house  women's  clubs. 
These  are  far  worse  than  the  slate  clubs  of  Grimsby  and 
the  public-house  "  sick  and  annuals "  of  Nottingham. 
The  principal  objects  of  several  of  these  clubs  is  to 
provide  for  funerals ;  a  gloomy  subject  for  which  drink  is 
a  natural  antidote.     In  any  case,  and  for  fear  doubts 
should  be  entertained  as   to  the  efiicacy  of  such  an 
antidote,  a  special  rule  provides  that  the  members  must 
drink.     The  printed  rule  of  one  public-house  club  says 
that  the  members  of  the  society  shall  meet  at  the  public- 
house  in  question  every  fortnight,  and  the  members  must 
then  "pav  sixpence  contribution  money  and  three  half- 
pence for  ale."    Those  who  are  in  arrears  are  to  be  fined. 
I  was  informed  that  ninety  women  belonged  to  this  club. 
They  have  thus  guaranteed  the^  publican  a  minimum  sale 
of  ninety  tankards  of  ale  once  a  fortnight.    Those  who  do 
not  attend  have  to  pay  all  the  same  and  the  beer  is  served. 
Therefore  those  who  are  present  drink  not  only  their  own 
share   but  the  share  of  the   absent  members.  This 
naturally  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  among 
these  women.    As  one  of  the  objects  of  these  public-house 
clubs  is  to  provide  not  only  funeral  expenses  but  medical 
aid,  the  medical  officers  attached  have  a  choice  supply  of 
alcoholic  patients.    Considering  the  rule  quoted  above, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they- lend  themselves  to 
provoke  the  intemperance  which  causes  the  diseases  they 
are  subsequently  called  upon  to  treat.    By  these  means 
women  are  enticed  and  encouraged  to  frequent  pubhc- 
houses.     Under  the  pretext  of  thrift,  armed  with  the 
plausible  excuse  of  providing  for  a  rainy  day,  they  meet  a 
crowd  of  boon  companions  in  a  public  house  and  egg  each 

other  on  to  drink.  ,        ^.  .1         p  • 

Mr  Willmore  invited  all  the  members  of  the  protession 
to  meet  so  that  I  might  relate  what  had  been  done  in 
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other  tovrns  and  so  that  some  effort  might  be  made  to 
form  a  medical  union.    Twenty-five  invitations  were  issued 
and  sixteen  local  practitioners  were  able  to  attend,  mr. 
Willmore  opened  the  proceedings  by  explainmg  that  tnib 
was  but  a  prehminary  meeting  convoked  for  the  pui;pose  oi 
.seeing  whether  auv  sort  of  action  was  possible,    -t^ven  u 
for  the  moment  nothing  very  startling  could  be  done,  stiii 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  members  of  the  profession 
could  arrange  to  meet  each  other  on  certain  days.  iHis 
would  help  "  to  rub  off  the  corners  "  and  lessen  much  ot 
the  animosity  and  asperity  which  were  so  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  profession.    At  the  new  hospital,  which 
would  be  completed  in  the  month  of  May,  there  was  a 
board-room    where,  if  a  medical  society  was  formed, 
meetings  could  be  held.    There  were  many  grievances  to 
be  dealt  with.    Clubs  might  be  necessary,  but  touting  was 
not  necessarv.    Then  there  were  the  herbabsts  who  had 
not  the  qualifications  of  dispensing  chemists,  and  yet  they 
gave  consultations,  prescribed,  and  made  large  incomes 
out  of  the  practice  of  medicine.    Druggists  were  also  very 
prone  to  prescribe,  but  if  such  abuses  were  to  be  abolished 
there  must  be  cohesion  among  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion.   Mr.  Willmore  then  called  upon  me  to  address  the 
meeting.    After  giving  what  information  I  could  crowd 
into  a  short  speech  dealing  with  the  grievances  that  pre- 
vailed and  the  remedies  that  had  been   attempted,  I 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  forming  at  once  a  medical 
union  to  deal  with  ethical  and   economical  questions. 
Some  amusing  though  somewhat  despondent  speeches 
followed.    One  speaker  thought  that  union  was  impossible 
because  ethics  in  Walsall  were  an  unknown  quantity  and 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  actual  condition  of  the 
personal  relations  between  the  local  practitioners.  The 
general  tone  of  the  speeches,  clearly  showed  how  low  the 
profession   had  fallen.     There  was  a  general  cry  of 
■"  stinking  fish."     One  speaker  complained  that  touting 
had  been  set  up  and  organised  by  medical  men  who 
employed  insurance  canvassers  and  outbade  each  other  by 
offering  larger  and  yet  larger  commissions  so  as  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  best  canvassers.     Competition  had 
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become  an  excuse  for  every  iniquity  and  it  bad  stamped 
out  all  sense  of  medical  etiquette.  One  practitioner 
explained  bow,  on  arriving  at  Walsall,  be  bad  stoutly 
refused  to  bave  anytbing  to  do  witb  tbe  clubs ;  tben, 
finally,  be  took  people  at  lOs.  a  year.  Tbe  result  was  tbat 
about  tbree  persons  joined  bis  private  club,  but,  as  during 
tbe  first  tbree  or  four  montbs  tbey  did  not  bappen  to  fall 
ill,  tbey  concluded  tbey  were  paying  too  dearly,  so  tbey 
left  bim  and  went  to  an  institution  wbere  tbe  subscription 
was  not  more  tban  3s.  6d.  a  year.  At  last  be  found  tbat- 
be  must  do  wbat  all  tbe  otber  medical  men  did  and  take 
wbat  clubs  be  could  get  at  tbe  terms  currently  paid.  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  ask  the  local  practitioners  to  give  up 
clubs  tbat  brougbt  them  in  =£100  or  ^200  merely  on  a 
question  of  principle.  Whatever  clubs  one  medical  man. 
might  throw  over  otber  practitioners  would  gladly  take  up. 
Yet  everyone  acknowledged  tbat  club  work  was  ruining 
private  practice. 

Trom  all  this  it  would  seem  as  if  tbe  cause  of  unionism 
bas  but  poor  prospects  of  success  at  Walsall.  Tbis  is  not 
tbe  case.  The  medical  men  wbo  attended  tbe  meeting 
were  suffering  from  angry  feelings  too  long  pent  up. 
Having  now  at  last  bad  their  say  tbey  felt  wonderfully 
better.  No  prescription  ever  effected  a  more  rapid  cure. 
Practitioners  who  had  not  so  mucb  as  bowed  to  eacb  other 
for  two  years  were  now  found  cordially  shaking  bands,  and 
after  some  little  hesitation  and  some  desultory  conversa- 
tion, witb  one  abstention  and  no  hostile  vote,  a  resolution 
was  carried  tbat  a  committee  of  six  members  should  be 
elected  then  and  tbere  for  tbe  purpose  of  taking  tbe 
initiatory  steps  necessary  for  tbe  formation  of  a  medical 
union  to  deal  with  etbical  and  economical  questions.  The- 
meeting  also  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
its  thanks  to  The  Lancet  for  tbe  service  rendered  in 
raising  tlie  whole  question.  Tbe  committee  was  elected 
by  ballot  and  then  tbe  meeting  adjourned.  In  subsequent 
conversations  I  found  tbat  some  of  tbe  speakers  wbo  at 
first  deprecated  tbe  idea  of  forming  a  union  bad  become- 
quite  enthusiastic  in  tbe  cause.  It  was  pointed  out  tbat 
three  of  tbe  medical  men  who  bad  not  attended  were 
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partners  and  therefore  constituted  but  one  firm,  and  their 
^0  Son  was  such  that  even  if  they  did  not  jom  the  umon 
they  would  not  act  against  it.  Others  were  the  salar  ed 
officers  of  friendly  societies  and  scarcely  free  to  act  so  that 
the  number  who  actually  attended  and  voted  for  the 
formation  of  the  union  was  much  larger  than  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected  for  a  first  efiFort.  ilie 
Chinees  of  success  were,  therefore,  greater  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  with  so  fair  a 
beginning  good  results  did  not  accrue. 


April  25,  1896. 
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SHEFFIELD: 

T^HE  OLD  GRIEVANCES.— IMPENDING  FORMA- 
TION OF  A  MEDICAL  UNION. 

Bij  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lancet. 

The  medical  profession  at  Sheffield  should  encounter  but 
little  difficulty  in  forming  a  strong  medical  union  to  deal 
Tvitli  ethical  and  economical  questions.  For  social  and 
scientific  purposes  the  profession  has  already  been  united, 
and  this  for  many  years.  There  is  still  a  minute-book 
■extant  which  describes  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Sheffield  held  on  Oct. 
I2th,  1848,  so  that  the  society  was  evidently  founded  so 
far  back  as  the  year  1834.  The  very  age,  however,  of  the 
society  renders  it  more  than  usually  difficult  to  depart 
from  its  customs  and  habits.  Consequently  it  has  very 
generally  been  decided  that  instead  of  extending  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  old  organisation  a  new  society  must  be 
created,  but  such  an  effort  cannot  be  successful  unless  the 
old  society  lends  active  assistance.  The  Sheffield  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  now  numbers  from  170  to  180 
members  and  it  may  be  said  that  almost  every  respectable 
practitioner  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  belongs  to  this 
■organisation ;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  town 
where  the  profession  is  so  thoroughly  united.  Unfortu- 
nately this  union  has  only  been  useful  in  promoting  social 
intercourse,  in  fostering  a  friendly  feeling  between  the 
members  of  the  profession,  and  in  facilitating  their 
medical  researches  and  studies.  Nothing  has  been  done 
in  the  defence  of  their  material  interests.     Yet  we  find 
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liere  m  Sheffield,  as  iu  other  centres,  the  same  complaint ;, 
the  same  exploitation  of  medical  men  by  -friendly  societies 
and  assurance  companies  as  described  with  regard  to 
•  other  towns.    Thus  one  of  the  first  practitioners  on  whom 
I  called  related  to  me  that  he  had  recently  sent  to  one  ot 
his  patients,  who  lived  at  some  distance  from  his  surgery,, 
a  bill  for  £5  for  medical  attendance.    A  little  time  after- 
wards he  received  a  letter  from  a  life  insurance  company. 
The  canvasser  of  this  company  had  without  any  authority 
whatsoever  given  the  name  of  my  informant   as  the 
general  medical  attendant  of   the  company,   and  the- 
company  now  wrote  to  say  that  they  thought  three  guineas 
would  be  an  ample  remuneration  for  the  services  rendered. 
Of  course  the  medical  practitioner  protested  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  insurance  company  in  question  and 
could  not  admit  that  they  had  any  right  to  interfere  m 
his  affairs  ;  but  his  patient  was  at  once  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  though  he  had  insured  his  life  he 
would  have  to  pay  the  usual  medical  fees.     Other  men 
might  have  consented  to  the  reduction  in  the  hope  that 
the  insurance  company  would  send  them  other  patients, 
and  have  thus  helped  "to  bring  about  a  general  reduction 
in  the  fees  usually  given  for  medical  services.     It  is  a 
serious  matter  if  canvassers  of  insurance  companies  are 
going  to  make  use  of  the  names  of  medical  men  without 
informing  them  of  the  fact  and  obtaining  their  authorisa- 
tion. 

Several  of  the  friendly  societies  at  Sheffield  have  formed 
an  amalgamation  and  opened  a  dispensary  of  their  own, 
where  they  used  to  employ  a  medical  officer  at,  I  believe, 
a  salary  of  £200  a  year.  But  the  work  gave  rise  to  so 
many  disputes  that  the  medical  officer  left  them,  took 
away  a  number  of  their  members,  and  started  in  private 
practice  on  his  own  account.  His  successors  received  a 
smaller  salary,  but  they  were  allowed  to  engage  in  private 
practice.  Nevertheless  other  disputes  arose.  Abuses  are 
of  course  frequent.  Thus  a  family  who  for  several  years 
had  paid  the  usual  2s.  6d.  per  visit  joined  the  Druids,  and 
now  only  pay  3s.  a  year.  Practitioners  who  are  officers 
of  friendly  societies  often  experience  unpleasant  surprises. 
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■One  of  these  medical  officers  related  to  mB-  that  he  had 
been  called  out  to  see  a  tradesman.  For  some  considerable 
time  he  had  to  pay  two  visits  per  day.    A  consultant  was 
called  in  to  whom  the  tradesman  gave  a  guinea  fee.  Then 
it  appeared  that  the  tradesman  belonged  to  a  friendly 
society,  and  had  recently  caused  his  name  to  be  transferred 
from  the  list  of  his  usual  attendant  to  the  list  of  the 
medical  officer  who  had  been  attending  him  so  assiduously 
twice  a  day.    Instead  of  about  5s.  a  day,  which  the 
tradesman  could  well  afford  to  pay,  my  informant  \yas 
<lestined  to  receive  only  3s.  a  year.     On  another  occasion 
he  was  called  in  to  see  a  man  who  certainly  had  started  in 
business  in  a  very  small  way,  but  had  prospered  and  now 
drove  into  town  in  his  own  carriage.    When  this  patient 
died  he  left  about  ^£80,000.    At  first  the  medical  officer 
treated  this  wealthy  individual  as  if  he  was  a  private 
ipatient.    Then  he  heard  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  club 
and  did  not  propose  to  give  any  fees  whatsoever.  As 
medical  officer  of  the  club  in  question  the  medical  man 
was  obliged  to  continue  the  treatment,  but  he  thought 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  need  not  take  the 
trouke  of  wrapping  up  the  medicine  bottles  in  paper. 
This  it  appears  greatly  offended  the  patient,  who  conse- 
quently did  not  come  for  any  more  consultations.  Here, 
then  was  a  man  possessing  some  ^80,000  who  was  quite 
contented  to  go  on  paying  only  3s.  a  year  for  medical 
attendance  and  yet  was  offended  because  he  was  treated 
like  workmen  and  the  poor  people  who  alone  have  a  right 
io  demand  medical  attendance  at  such  reduced  rates. 

One  great  difficulty  in  Sheffield  arises  out  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  sweating  system.  In  the  cutlery  trade 
foremen  and  other  workmen  contract  for  a  certain  amount 
of  work  They  only  do  a  portion  of  this  work  themselves 
and  give  the  rest  out  to  other  workers,  charging  theui  a 
commission  for  the  work  provided.  It  thus  occurs  that 
this  sub-contractor  or  sweater  often  makes  five  and  six 
times  more  out  of  the  commissions  he  sweats  out  of  the 
workers  under  him  than  he  obtains  for  the  work  he  does 
with  his  own  hands.  Apparently  he  is  an  artisan  able  to 
earn  perhaps,  30s.  or  40s.  a  week  by  his  work,  and  as  such 
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rgains  admittacoe  as  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  and 
claims  medical  aid  when  he  is  ill.  But  a  case  was  pointed 
out  to  me  of  an  artisan  who,  apart  from  his  norinal  wages, 
:secured  in  commissions  ^620  a  week.  These  men  dress  as 
workmen,  live  in  workmen's  cottages,  are  apparently  poor, 
hard-workiug  men,  but  they  drink  champagne  with  their 
lunch.  How  can  a  wage  limit  be  applied  to  this  class  P 
They  are  careful  to  conceal  what  they  earn  in  the  form  of 
commissions.  One  such  "  workman"  was  pointed  out  to 
me  who  possessed  <£1,000  in  cash  and  had  bought  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  house  property.  He  was  a  member  of 
a  friendly  society  and  would  be  verf  indignant  indeed  if  it 
were  suggested  that  be,  "  a  poor  working  man,"  should 
pay  the  usual  medical  fees.  He  might  live  in  a  work- 
man's cottage  and  wear  cheap  workmen's  clothes,  but  his 
medical  attendant,  though  not  nearly  so  wealthy,  was 
compelled  to  live  in  an  expensive  villa,  keep  a  carriage,  and 
wear  a  frock-coat  and  tall  hat.  This  wealthy  working 
man  would  have  thought  himself  badly  used  if  his  club 
medical  attendant  had  come  to  see  him  on  foot  and  had 
been  shabbily  dressed.  He  would  not  have  had  confidence, 
and  would  probably  hesitate  to  take  the  medicine  sent. 
Several  members  of  the  friendly  societies  are  tradesmen, 
and  this  is  notably  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Druids,  one 
of  the  latter  being  a  cab  proprietor.  Even  the  secretaries 
of  the  clubs  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  pay  given  to  the 
medical  officers  is  insufficient,  and,  to  judge  from  the 
remarks  made,  some  slight  increase  might  be  obtained 
from  several  of  the  societies  ;  but  the  necessity  of  imposing 
a  wage  limit  is  far  more  important. 

Several  practitioners  complained  of  the  habit  very 
prevalent  at  Sheffield  of  changing  medical  men.  During 
the  healthy  and  active  part  of  a  man's  life  he  will 
live  near  to  his  work,  and  but  rarely  requires  the  services 
of  his  club  medical  officer.  But  when  he  becomes  old  and 
his  health  begins  to  give  way  he  will  probably  go  and  live 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  then  Avill  want  to  have 
his  name  transferred  to  the  list  of  some  other  officer  living 
nearer  his  new  abode.  Thus  some  club  medical  officers 
:get  an  altogether  unfair  proportion  of  invalid  members 
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on  their  list.  It  has  been  urged  that  when  a  member 
of  a  club  wants  to  make  this  change  he  should  be- 
examined  by  the  new  medical  attendant,  and  accepted 
by  the  latter  only  if  he  is  in  a  healthy  condition.  This 
suggestion  is  perhaps  not  very  practical,  for  it  would  place- 
members  of  the  clubs  at  a  very  great  .disadvantage  when 
they  want  to  remove.  Still,  from  the  practitioner's  point 
of  view  it  does  not  seem  fair  that  one  medical  officer 
should  have  the  majority  of  his  club  members  aged  from 
twenty  to  fifty  years,  while  in  a  suburban  district  there- 
should  be  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  club  members 
who  are  more  than  fifty  years  old.  It  is  very  certain  that 
the  suburban  practitioner  will  have  much  more  work  to- 
do  for  the  same  pay,  and  this  will  be  spread  over  a  much 
larger  space.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  problem  can  be  solved  satisfactorily  for 
both  parties,  but  the  grievance  would  disappear  naturallr 
and  without  effort  if  a  wage  limit  was  established.  Those 
club  members  who  are  able  in  more  advanced  years  to 
remove  from  the  centre  of  the  town  to  the  suburbs-  are  in 
many  instances  members  whose  financial  circumstances 
have  so  improved  that  the  application  of  a  wage  limit 
would  remove  them  altogether  from  club  practice.  They 
would  go  to  increase  the  private  practice  of  suburban 
medical  men.  This  would  be  so  advantageous  to  the- 
suburban  practitioners  as  to  constitute  an  ample  compensa- 
tion for  the  few  club  members  who,  though  removing  to- 
the  sixburbs,  might  still  be  so  poor  as  to  justify  their 
remaining  in  their  clubs. 

To  deal  with  these  questions  a  medical  union  must  be- 
formed  at  Sheffield,  The  profession  needs  protection 
against  the  touting  extensively  organised  by  the  life 
assurance  companies.  Then  the  medical  men  who  accept 
fees  of  6d.  and  Is.  constitute  also  a  great  grievance. 

Such  methods  of  practice  will,  however,  under  the 
stress  of  competition  continue  and  increase  if  a  strong 
medical  union  is  not  formed  to  deal  with  all  such  questions. 
Some  efforts  have  ali-eady  been  made  to  constitute  such  a 
union.  The  Sheffield  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  has  been 
asked  to  take  the  initiative  and  convoke  a  meeting  so  as. 
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to  form  a  union.  The  reply  was  tliat  every  possible  lielp 
would  be  given,  but  tbat  the  club  medical  officers  and 
those  who  were  themselves  the  principal  sufferers  should 
take  the  initiative  in  convoking  the  meeting;  the  leaders 
of  the  profession  were,  however,  ready  to  associate  them_ 
selves  with  the  movement,  to  speak  at  the  meeting,  and 
in  any  other  way  help  the  cause  forward.  It  maybe  said, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  general  awakening  at  Sheffield, 
and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  town  will 
join  with  its  neighbours  in  seeking  to  constitute  a  local 
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DERBY:  THE  APATHY  OF  THE  PEOFESSION. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lancet. 

It  must  at  once  be  acknowledged  tliat  my  investigations 
in  tlie  town  of  Derby  did  not  lead  to  any  encouraging 
conclusions.    My  first  visit  was  to  Mr.  Francis,  President 
of  the  Derby  Medical  Society,  which  was  formed  some 
four  years  ago.    It  is  quite  different  to  other  medical 
societies.    The  society  has  about  sixty  members.  They 
meet  for  social  and  convivial  purposes,  and  also  to  discuss 
scientific  papers ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Francis,  the 
society  is  in  no  wise  prepared  or  anxious  to  take  up 
economical  questions.    At  the  same  time  I  should  also 
state  that  I  met  with  younger  members  of  the  profession 
at  Derby  who  held  more  hopeful  views.    They  had  less 
knowledge  of  past  and  disappointing  experiences.  It 
appears  that  in  1872  a  requisition  was  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  practitioners  at  Derby  demanding  increased 
pay  from  the  various  friendly  societies  and  medical  aid 
associations  established  at  Derby.    The  case,  I  am  told, 
was  badly  put  and  failed  to  excite  public  sympathy.  A 
number  of  meetings  were  held  in  private  houses  and  were 
supposed  to  be  private  meetings.    Nevertheless,  there 
were  always  one  or  two  medical  men  present,  who  went 
and  reported  all  that  had  occurred  to  the  committees  of 
the  friendly  societies.    The  feeling  of  solidarity  among 
the  members  of  the  profession,  it  will  be  seen,  was  very 
weak,  but  as  this  occurred  twenty-four  years  ago  the  fact 
should  not  dishearten  the  men  of  to-day.    Ethics  have 
made  great  progress  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
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The  selfish  sense  of  indiYidualism  is  dymg  out ;  the  new 
work  and  the  new  teaching  of  solidarity  is  gaining  a  firmer 
hold  on  the  public  conscience,  and  people  in  all  traaes 
and  professions   are  beginning  to  realise  at  once  the 
material  necessity  of  unionism.    In  1872  howeVer  all 
friendly  societies  were  well  prepared  and  able  to  resist  the 
demands  of  the  Derby  medical  men.    They  amalgamated 
and  formed  a  United  Friendly  Societies'  Dispensary 
They  not  only  refused  to  continue  the  pay  of  their  medical 
officers,  but  introduced  three  new  practitioners,  to  whom 
they  paid  fixed  salaries  and  to  whom  they  entrusted  ail 
their  patients.    Thus  the  dissatisfied  medical  officers  not 
only  failed  to  obtain  an  increase  of  pay,  but  lost  what 
little  they  had.     Mr.  Francis,  however,  succeeded  in 
keeping  his  lodges  of  Oddfellows,  who  now  pay  him  about 
^200  a  year  in  a  3s.  6d.  annual  subscription  foi-  each 
member.    Mr,  Francis  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement.    During  the  course  of  twenty  years  no 
complaints  had  been  lodged  against  him;  he  had  not 
once  been  summoned  to  appear  in  self-defence  before  the 
committee.    He  was,  if  necessary,  able  to  attend  to  any 
private  patient  who  might  happen  to  call  at  his  house 
during  the  hours  set  aside  for  seeing  club  patients.  To 
use  his  own  words,  he  felt  the  coming  in,  but  did  not  feel 
the  going  out— that  is  to  say,  if  the  number  of  members 
increased  he  felt  the  financial  benefit,  but  the  extra  work 
this  might  entail  was  less  perceptible.    As  for  having 
too  much  work  to  do  he  thought  that  serious  cases  among 
the  club  patients  were  generally  well  treated.  TJiidoubtedly 
there  were  some  abuses.    Rich  men  made  political  capital 
.of  having  belonged  for  twenty-five  years  to  a  friendly 
society  and  having  never  drawn  a  penny,  but  they  were 
careful  not  to  state  how  much  medicine  and  medical  advice 
they  had  obtained  from  the  friendly  society's  medical 
officer.    On  the  other  hand,  these  wealthy  and  superior 
men  were  generally  members  of  the  committees  of  the 
friendly  societies.  'Being  more  intelligent  than_  ordinary 
workmen  they  had  the  good  sense  to  hear  both  sides  when 
a  question  or  complaint  was  raised.    These  wealthy  and 
superior  members  of  the  friendly  societies  were  really  a 
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protection  to  the  medical  officers,  and  saved  the  latter 
from  much  needless  and  vexatious  worry.  Seein<^  the 
utter  failure  of  the  movement  attempted  in  1872  Mr. 
Francis  was  not  at  all  desirous  to  resume  the  struggle 
even  under  the  present  more  favourable  conditions. 

My  next  visit  to  a  neighbouring  practitioner  was  not 
more  encouraging.  In  answer  to  my  questions  the  medical 
man  in  question  informed  me  that  he  received  ^4  or  £5 
per  quarter  from  the  London  and  Manchester  Insurance 
Company  and  that  their  members  and  patients  gave  him 
very  little  trouble.  Though  the  profession  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Nottingham  have  risen  in  arms  against 
this  very  same  insurance  company  the  Derby  medical 
officer  of  the  company  declared  that  he  was  not  even 
aware  there  was  an  agitation  against  them. 

My  third  visit  was  to  a  consulting  physician,  and  he 
certainly  did  speak  in  contemptuous  terms  of  the  medical 
men  who,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  were  employed 
at  fixed  salaries  at  the  dispensaries  established  by  these 
friendly  societies.  He  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  the  men  who  accepted  such  posts  were  all 
young  and  inexperienced  medical  men.  But  was  he  to 
render  himself  unpopular  with  all  the  workmen  of  the  towji 
by  refusing  to  meet  in  consultation  the  medical  officers  of 
the  friendly  societies'  dispensary  ?  Why  should  he  be 
called  upon  to  "  bell  the  cat  "  ?  He  agreed  that  the  poor 
members  of  friendly  societies  were  the  most  neglected  and 
received  the  worst  attendance.  It  was  clear  that  a 
medical  man  who  had  club  practice,  but  aimed  at 
ultimately  obtaining  a  private  practice,  would  give  himself 
much  more  trouble  with  regard  to  those  club  patients  who 
were  better  off  and  could  alFord  to  become  private  paying 
patients  when  he  left  the  club.  Thus  the  club  medical 
officers  lent  themselves  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
favouritism  which  told  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poorer 
members  of  friendly  societies.  Surely  this  evidence  should 
be  taken  to  heart  by  the  working-classes.  It  should  make 
them  understand  how  completely  it  is  to  their  own 
advantage  that  a  wage  limit  should  be  established  and 
that  medical  attendance  should  not  be  given  to  wealthy 
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members  of  benefit  or  friendly  societies  On  their  side  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  should  realise  how 
thoroughly  the  friendly  societies  reduce  their  mediccti 
ofiicers  to  the  level  of  mere  paid  servants,  and  that  the 
medical  aid  they  organise  is  established  not  as  a  pro- 
fessional matter,  but  as  a  pure  matter  of  business.  iMs 
is  fully  set  forth  in  Eule  19  defining  the  duties  of  the 
managing  committee  of  the  Derby  Amalgamated  Fnendly 
Societies'  Dispensary.  The  rule  is  as  follows,  and  I  italicise 
the  important  passages  :  "  The  managing  committee  shall 
purchase  all  necessary  drugs,  instruments,  surgical 
appliances,  furniture,  fixtures,  books,  forms,  and  other 
items  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Association,  and 
make  such  arrangements  for  the  efiicient  and  proper 
working  of  the  dispensary  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

  «  They  shall  dratr  up  agreements  for  the  due  fulhl- 

ment  of  the  duties  of  the  medical  officers  and  dispenser, 
and  submit  the  same  to  the  general  committee  for  their 
approval  and  see  that  such  agreements  are  properly  carried 
out.  They  shall  also  have  power  to  suspend  a  medical 
■officer  or  dispenser  for  any  misconduct  or  breach  of  agree- 
ment until  such  time  as  the  matter  of  complaint  has  been 
laid  before  the  general  committee  (which  must  be  as  early 
as  possible  after  the  complaint  arises),  when,  if  complaint 
be  proved,  the  general  committee  shall  have  power  to 
request  the  committee  of  management  to  dismiss  with  or 
without  notice  such  medical  officer  or  dispenser /or  any  mis- 
conduct  or  breach  of  agreement,  and  if  notice  to  resign  be 
given,  such  notice  shall  be  for  one,  two,  or  three  months, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  committee." 

Such  dispensaries  are  not  only  injurious  in  themselves 
to  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession  ;  they  compel 
medical  men  who  try  to  start  private  dispensaries  of  their 
own  to  accept  equally  low  terms.  But  such  private  dis- 
pensaries are  slipping  out  of  the  hands  of  the  profession, 
they  are  better  organised,  or  rather  more  actively  pushed 
by  the  canvassers  in  the  employ  of  insurance  companies. 
As  agents  canvass  so  actively  for  these  companies,  medical 
men  who  have  private  dispensaries  of  their  own  now  also 
employ  a  canvasser,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  dignity  of  the 
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profession  is  concerned,  it  all  amounts  to  much  the  same 
thing.  I  was  assured  that  at  Derby  there  are  some 
private  dispensaries  where  even  girls  are  employed  to 
collect  and  to  canvass  for  subscriptions.  So  keen  is  the 
competition  that  members  of  medical  aid  associations  or 
dispensaries  are  emboldened  to  make  exorbitant  demands 
on  their  medical  officers.  One  club  medical  officer  com- 
plained that  he  was  compelled  to  give  death  certificates  for 
nothing,  though  the  Eegistrar  who  only  copies  the  medical 
certificate  is  always  paid  for  such  copies. 

There  is  also  at  Derby  a  sort  of  charitable  provident 
dispensary,  and  at  this  institution,  after  the  drug  bill,  the 
dispenser,  and  other  expenses  have  been  paid,  there  only 
remain  2s.  per  annum  per  member  for  the  medical  officers. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  club  practice  at  Derby  stands 
at  a  very  low  ebb ;  but  what  is  far  more  discouraging  is 
the  fact  that  at  present  no  action  is  being  taken  to  remedy 
these  evils.  Perhaps,  however,  when  the  Derby  prac- 
titioners read  what  has  been  attempted  and  already 
achieved  in  many  other  towns  they  will  awake  from  their 
present  lethargy.  In  any  case  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession  with  whom  I  discussed  the  matter  agreed 
that  nothing  but  a  strong  union  could  save  them  from 
still  further  degradation.  Unfortunately  these  younger 
men  are  not  sufficiently  influential  to  start  the  movement,, 
and  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  profession  there  unfortu- 
nately at  present  prevails  much  apathy. 


May  30,  1896. 
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LEEDS:  "SIXPENNY  AND  SHILLINa  DOCTORS." 
"ONE  MARK"  VACCINATION. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lai\cet. 

The  position  of  affairs  at  Leeds  is  scarcely  better  than  at 
Derby,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  most  ot  the 
medical  men  with  whom  I  discussed  the  matter  were  more 
anxious  to  take  action,  though  none  had  ventured  to  move 
in  the  matter.    The  Leeds  and  West  Eiding  Medico- 
Chimrgical  Society  might  take  the  initiative.    It  is  com- 
posed of  three  honorary  life  members,  104  Leeds  members, 
191  county  members,  and  eight  honorary  annual  menibers. 
There  are  consequently  306  members  in  all,  and  the 
society  has  a  small  balance  in  hand.    This  would  naore 
than  suffice  to  convoke  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole 
profession  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  union  to  deal 
exclusively  with  economical  and  ethical  questions.  Such 
an  effort  is  very  necessary,  for  the  profession  has  fallen  to 
a  low  ebb  at  Leeds.  The  medical  men  undersell  each  other 
just  as  if  thev  were  rival  tradesmen,  losing  the  sense  of 
professional  dignity  in  the  ardour  of  the  struggle.  Some 
will  take  club  patients  at  almost  any  price  and  make  it  pay 
by  employing  unqualified  assistants  to  do  the  work.  Then 
when  they  have  any  really  troublesome  patient  they  send 
him  to  the  hospital.    The  situation  is  somewhat  com- 
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plicated  by  the  great  popularity  and  high  reputation  of 
the  Leeds  Infirmary.  A  number  of  workmen,  though  they 
are  members  of  benefit  societies  or  clubs,  prefer  going  to 
the  infirmary,  and  thus  do  not  call  in  their  club  medical 
officer.    They  even  ask  at   the  infirmary   for  medical 
certificates  so  that  they  claim  the  sick  allowance  from 
their  clubs.    This  is  evidently  an  abuse  of  the  hospital, 
since  these  men  have  paid  for  medical  attendance  by 
subscribing  to  a  benefit  society  or  to  a  medical  aid  associa- 
tion.   But  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  cost  of  out- 
patients at  the  infirmary  does  not  exceed  an  average  of 
Is.  3fd.  per  patient.    It  would  be   more  trouble  to 
eliminate  these  cases  than  to  treat  them.    The  economy  on 
1,000  cases  would  amount  to  about  .£65.    As  the  working 
classes  subscribe  liberally  to  the  infirmary  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  for  this  institution  to  render  itself  unpopular 
for  the  sake  of  effecting  so  small  a  saving.    Nor  would  the 
economy  cover  the  cost  in  time  and  trouble  of  carrying  out 
such  a  reform.    On  the  other  hand,  this  simply  means 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  club  practice  has  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  better  and  gratuitous  care  bestowed  on  the 
out-patients  at  the  infirmary.    Surely  this  state  of  things 
is  sufficient  to  show  how  urgent  is  the  necessity  of  a 
general  reform  in  the  whole  system  of  contract  work  and 
club  practice. 

A  great  deal  was  said  during  my  various  interviews 
with  medical  men  doing  a  large  club  practice  about 
young  medical  men  newly  arrived  in  the  town.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  latter  is  often  so  desperate  that  they  gladly 
accept  club  members  for  2s.  6d.  a  year,  for  whom  the 
elder  practitioners  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  4s. 
Sometimes  a  father  wishes  to  resign  his  club  practice  in 
favour  of  a  son.  The  club  shows  its  gratitude  to  their 
old  medical  man  by  accepting  the  services  of  his  son,  but 
profits  by  the  opportunity  to  enforce  a  very  much  reduced 
rate  of  payment.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  clubs  only 
paid  2s.  6d.  The  medical  men  then  held  several  meetings, 
and  agreed  not  to  accept  less  than  4s.  for  new  societies, 
or  when  a  new  medical  man  was  appointed  to  an  old 
society.     In  a  word,  the  resolution  was  not  to  have  a. 
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retrospective  action ;  existing  agreements  were  not  to  be 
altered.  It  was,  therefore,  but  a  partial  reform.  *  or 
some  years  this  principle  was  maintained,  but  J"^^ 
course  of  time  new  men  arrived  who  knew  nothing  about 
it  and  accepted  less.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  something 
more  than  a  temporary  union  is  required.  It  is  not  only 
necessary  to  unite  and  establish  a  rule,  but  there  must  be 
a  permanent  executive  or  vigilant  committee  to  see  that 
the  whole  of  the  profession  is  kept  well  informed  as  to 
the  conditions  established  in  the  district.  The  moment 
a  new  practitioner  appears  a  deputation  should  wait  upon 
him,  explain  what  are  the  conditions  established,  mvite 
him  to  conform  with  these  rules  and  join  the  union.  All 
new  arrivals  should  also  be  warned  as  to  the  consequences 
that  will  ensue  if  he  should  elect  to  set  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  decisions  of  the  profession  and  seek  to  compete 
unfairly  against  his  colleagues. 

Many  complaints  were  made  to  me  of  the  manner  in 
which  club  medical  officers  were  made  to  appear  before 
their  committees  to  answer  trivial  and  unjustifiable 
charges.  Some  committees  take  a  special  delight  in 
"badgering"  their  medical  man,  and  complaints  are 
frequent  when  a  medical  officer  does  not  readily  lend  him- 
self to  malingering.  One  amusing  case  was  described  to 
me  where,  however,  the  medical  man  got  the  better  of  the 
patient.  A  man  was  constantly  claiming  his  sick  allowance 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  so  crippled  by  rheumatism 
that  he  could  not  work.  The  way  he  entered  the  surgery 
was  a  masterpiece  of  good  acting.  It  was  astonishing  how 
a  man  in  such  evident  pain  had  been  able  to  come  out  at  all. 
Knowing  the  direction  which  the  patient  was  likely  to  take 
on  leaving  the  surgery,  the  medical  man,  seizing  his  hat, 
went  down  some  by- streets  and  came  upon  him  at  a  little 
distance.  He  already  seemed  to  be  much  better  and 
walked  with  less  difficulty.  Concealing  himself,  the 
medical  man  followed  till  the  patient  was  still  furthei" 
away  and  in  a  part  of  the  town  where  he  was  not  known. 
Here  the  patient  began  to  walk  along  with  an  easy,  elastic 
step,  smoking  a  cigar  and  thoroughly  enjoying  himself. 
A  few  days  later  the  same  man  appeared  at  the  surgery 
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comiDlaining  that  he  was  no  better  and  could  hardly  crawl 
along.  The  medical  man  with  grave  face  examined  him 
carefully,  said  it  was  very  serious,  ordered  him  home  and 
to  bed,  promising  to  call  upon  him  shortly.  Much  to  his 
anno5  ance  the  malingerer  went  to  bed  and  managed  to 
present  a  pitiable  aspect  when  the  medical  man  called. 
The  officer  on  his  side  professed  to  be  much  alarmed  at 
the  serious  aspect  of  the  case  and  forthwith  proceeded  to 
apply  the  actual  cautery.  The  patient,  of  course,  howled 
lugubriously.  He  was  caught  in  his  own  trap  and  now 
really  suffered  where  he  had  only  pretended.  He 
ominously  never  returned  to  consult  the  club  medical 
officer,  but  at  the  earliest  opportunity  joined  another  club. 
When  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  this  defection  the 
medical  officer  told  the  whole  story,  with  the  result  that 
the  other  club  was  warned  as  to  the  character  of  the  new 
member  they  had  acquired.  The  malingerer  was  not  a 
little  disconcerted  when,  on  consulting  his  new  club 
medical  officer,  the  latter  smilingly  suggested  the  actual 
cautery  as  the  most  effective  remedy.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  for  this  one  malingerer  who  was  skilfully  detected 
and  punished  there  are  many  who  succeed  in  fuUy 
deceiving  their  medical  officer  and  are  thus  able  to 
defraud  their  club  by  obtaining  sick  pay  when  they  are 
more  idle  than  ill. 

In  one  district  of  Leeds  there  were  four  medical  men 
who  did  nearly  the  whole  of  the  club  practice  for  that 
neighbourhood.  These  four  medical  men  met  and  agreed 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  they  accept  less  than 
'4s.  per  annum,  and  they  adhered  to  this  compact.  But 
one  of  these  four  medical  men  brought  his  two  sons  into 
the  district.  They  opened  surgeiies,  one  at  one  end  and 
the  other  at  the  other  end  of  this  quarter  of  the  town. 
They,  of  course,  were  not  pledged  to  the  4s.  minimum, 
and  by  accepting  less  obtained  a  great  number  of  the 
patients  whom  the  old-established  practitioners  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending.  Here  were  four  medical  men. 
If  they  had  all  belonged  to  a  union  then  there  would  have 
been  protests,  not  from  three  medical  men,  but  from  about 
300  medical  men,  and  with  a  well- organised  union  every 
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medical  man  iu  tlie  town  and  neighbourhood  would  have 
known  immediately  what  had  occurred.  ,,„,,,i„;nt3 
At  Leeds,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  great  complaints 
about  the  juveniles.    Many  societies  paymg  ^s  a  year  to^^ 
adults  form  lodges  of  juveniles  at  2s.  a  year.    The  ieeimg 
is  that  as  juveniles  give  more  trouble  the  sum  paid  should 
be  at  least  as  much  as  that  given  lor  the  adults.  While, 
however,  some  medical  men  have  resigned  their  position, 
giving  up  the  adults  at  4s.  so  as  not  to  be  encumbered  with 
the  juveniles  at  2s.,  other  medical  men  accepted  adults 
and  juveniles  together  at  2s.  6d.  each.    Here  agam,  we 
find  an  illustration  of  the  evil  effects  of  competition  un- 
restrained by  such  professional  regulations  that  a  union 
could  establish.    There  is  also  a  grievance  against  tlie 
London  and  Manchester  Assurance  Company,    it  is  said 
to  place  its  subscribers  on  the  lists  of  its  medical  olhcerg 
without  any  medical  examination ;  thus  many  unhealthy 
persons  are  insured  and  have  to  be  attended  constantly, 
though  they  only  pay  4s.  a  year.    If  a  child  is  assured  it  is 
generally  an  ailing  child.    One  medical  officer  related  to 
me  that  when  he  first  came  to  Leeds  he  joined  the  London 
and  Manchester  Assurance  Company  thinking  that  it  was 
a  charity,  but  he  soon  found  that  the  canvassers  of  this 
company  called  on  his  patients  and  persuaded  them  to 
insure  their  lives,  by  which  means  they  would  secure  the 
services  of  the  same  medical  man  and  have  to  pay  only  Id. 
a  week.    Then  he  discovered  that  a  number  of  well-to-do 
people  belonged  to  the  company  and  expected  to  receive 
medical  attendance  for  4s.  a  year.    Some  of  these  wealthy 
people  had  sufficient  sense  of  shame  to  assume  false  names. 
On  other  occasions  persons  who  were  subscribers  to  the 
assurance  company  came  from   another  district.  The 
medical  officer  is  apt  to  mistake  these  new  arrivals  for 
private  patients.    My  informant  had  attended  one  such 
patient  for  a  year.    "He  seemed  to  be  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, so  the  medical  officer  sent  in  a  bill  for  ^£22 ; 
he  received  just  4s.    The  affluent  patient  was  a  sub- 
scriber   to    the  London  and    Manchester  Assurance 
Company,  but  had  forgotten  to   mention  the  circum- 
stance   when    sending    for    the    medical    officer  of 
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the  company.     Many  publicans  and   other  tradesmen 
who  enjoy  incomes  of  from    .£300  to   ^400   a  year 
were    on   the  list  of   this  medical    officer's  club  or 
insurance  company   patients,  and  only  paid  him  4s.  a 
year  for  medical  attendance  and  medicine.    Some  of  these- 
c  ub  patients  are  more  difficult  to  please  and  more  exacting 
than  private  patients  who  pay  full  fees.    But  it  is  not  only 
club  practice  that  reduces  the  earnings  of  medical  men  ; 
there  are  a  great  number  of  "sixpenny  doctors"  and 
"  shilling  doctors  "  at  Leeds,  some  of  whom  even  offer  to 
vaccinate  for  6d.  and  Is.,  but  many  of  whom  are  said  to 
make  only  one  mark.    This  has  the  double  advantage  of 
economising  the  calf  lymph  and  reducing  the  trouble  which 
the  child  gives  to  the  parents.    The  parents  thus  econo- 
mise in  money  and  in  the  worry  that  a  child  suffering 
with  several  pustules  occasions.     People  do  not  realise 
the  risk  that  they  run.  In  this  respect  it  is  only  necessary, 
for  instance,  to  recall  the  statistical  evidence  given  by 
Marson  on  6,000  post-vaccinated  small-pox  cases.  He 
found  that  among  the  cases  in  which  one  cicatrix  was 
well  marked  the  death-rate  was  equal  to  4-5  per  cent.,  and 
among  the  badly  marked  12  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  those  who  had  four  or  more  vaccine  cicatrices  the 
death-rate  was  less  than  1  per  cent.  ;  the  death-rate  among 
the  unvaccinated  was  35-5  per  cent.    Leeds  used  to  be  a 
well-vaccinated  town ;  now  it  will  soon  become  a  badly 
Taccinated  town.    Yet  what  can  be  done  ?    So  long  as  the 
medical  man  says  he  has  vaccinated  the  child  the  law  is 
satisfied,  and  the  less  effective  the  vaccination  the  greater 
the  satisfaction  of  ignorant  parents.    This  is  a  serious 
question,  and  may  bring  about  a  recrudescence  of  small- 
pox.   Tet  who  is  to  act  in  the  matter  ?    The  consulting 
physicians  do  not  suffer  from  this  state  of  affairs  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  constantly  employed  by  the  "  sixpenny 
doctors"  and  "  shilling  doctors."    A  strong  consensus  of 
opinion  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  both  extremes  of  the 
social  scale.    There  is  the  struggling  practitioner  very  low 
down  in  the  scale  who,  in  the  ardour  of  the  competition 
for  existence,  loses  the  sense  of  professional  dignity  ;  and 
there  is  the  very  successful  consulting  physician,  who  is 
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80  prosperous  that  he  is  not  affected  by,  and  ignores  the 
troubles  of,  his  less  fortunate  colleagues.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other,  those  who  are  at  the  very  top  of  the  ladder 
and  those  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  have  to  be 
exhorted  to  a  better  sense  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  the 
profession  as  a  whole. 


XXIV. 


LINCOLN:   MEDICAL   PROTECTION  FUND 
STARTED. 

The  Lincoln  Oddfellows'  Medical  Institute  were  mucli 
hurt  at  our  Special  Commissioner's  remarks  upon  their 
work.  The  secretary  wrote  to  us  in  expostulation,  but 
failed  to  prove  that  the  account  was  other  than  accurate. 
He  convicted  it  of  alluding  to  the  "  committee  "  as  being 
paid,  when  it  should  have  been  specified  that  the  secretary, 
the  sub-secretaries,  the  treasurer,  and  the  auditors  were 
paid,  otherwise  he  only  confirmed  us  in  our  views.  Un- 
deterred, however,  by  this,  the  annual  report  of  the 
association  breathed  awful  adjectives  against  us,  "  un- 
blushing misstatements,"  "  grossly  detailed  facts,"  "  false 
assumptions,"  "  false  conclusion,"  being  among  the  flower 
of  the  ofiicial  rhetoric.  The  United  Friendly  Societies' 
Dispensary  also  charged  our  Special  Commissioner  with 
circulating  "  false  statements,"  "  distorted  figures,"  "  mis- 
representations," and  "wilful  falsehoods."  We  invited  the 
secretary  of  their  association  to  point  us  out  these  same 
wilful  falsehoods,  but  he  did  not  reply. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  our 
Special  Commissioner's  report  was  shown  in  a  very  practical 
manner  by  the  occurrences  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Lincoln  General  Dispensary  on  March  30th,  when  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  and  signed 
by  all  the  medical   men  practising   in  Lincoln.  The 
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signatures  included  those  of  the  four  medical  institutes  in 
Lincoln  : — 

Resolutions. 

We,  the  undersigned  medical  practitioners  in  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
have  agreed  that  the  following  rales  and  scale  of  fees  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  all  medical  clubs  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  and 
in  all  medical  aid  associations  : — 

1.  That  no  one  shall  be  entitled  to  medical  attendance  whose 
income  from  all  sources  shall  exceed  £2  per  week,  nor  shall  anyone 
be  so  entitled  whose  rental  shall  exceed  £20  per  annum. 

2.  Members  whose  income  exceeds  £1  per  week  shall  pay  for 
medical  attendance  on  themselves  at  the  rate  of  4s.  4d.  per  annum, 
for  attendance  on  their  wives  5s.  per  annum,  and  for  attendance  on 
each  child  4s.  4d.  per  annum,  but  only  four  children  shall  be  charged 
for  in  any  one  family. 

3.  Members  whose  income  does  not  exceed  £1  per  week  shall 
pay  for  medical  attendance  on  themselves  at  the  rate  of  4s.  4d.  per 
annum,  for  attendance  on  their  wives  4s.  per  annum,  and  for 
attendance  on  their  children  4s.  per  annum. 

4.  Members  of  juvenile  clubs  shall  pay  for  medical  attendance 
on  themselves  at  the  rate  of  4s.  4d.  per  annum. 

5.  That  extra  fees  shall  be  charged  as  follows:  Dislocations, 
fractures,  and  major  operations  as  allowed  for  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Minor  operations,  5s.  Extraction  of  teefh.  Is. 
Confinements,  10s.  6d. ;  operative  midwifery,  15s.  Vaccination, 
1b.  6d.;  with  calf  lymph,  2s.  6d.  Consultations  with  another 
practitioner,  5s.  Examination  previous  to  admission  :  adults,  2s.  6d. ; 
juveniles.  Is.  Certificate  required  by  members  for  other  clubs,  Is. 
each  certificate. 

6.  That  the  medical  ofiBcers  shall  receive  the  whole  of  the  above 
fees  after  the  deduction  of  the  legitimate  expenses. 

7.  That  three  months'  notice  on  either  side  shall  be  required  to 
terminate  the  engagement  of  any  medical  oflBcer. 

8.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  medical  officers  of  these 
societies  should  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  committee  of  manaffe 
ment.  ^ 

We  further  agree  and  declare  that  we  will  not  accept  office  or 
continue  in  office  as  medical  officer  to  any  friendlv  society  or  medical 
aid  association  which  does  not  adopt  these  principles.  We  also 
agree  and  declare  that  we  will  not  meet  in  consultation  or  other- 
wise any  medical  practitioner  who  accepts  office  to  any  of  these 
institutions  which  have  not  adopted  these  principles.  lu  the  event 
of  the  dismissal  of  any  medical  officer  on  account  of  his  actinc^  in 
agreement  with  these  decisions  wo  undertake  to  use  our  best 
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endeavours  to  get  such  officer  reinstated,  or  failing  that  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  secure  for  him  another  appointment. 


(Signed) 

E.  Mansel  Stmpson, 
Godfrey  Lowe, 
Edwin  C.  Palmer, 

c.  h.  hoskyns  abrah4.ll, 

F.  Bastow  Cooper, 
Fred.  S.  Gennby, 
L.  Bew  Todd, 

U.  J.  G.  Watkins, 
C.  M.  Davidson, 

A.  P.  Russell, 
C.  Harrison, 
John  T.  Collier, 

B.  McFarland, 

G.  H.  MOUNSEY, 

F.  J.  Mason, 
F.  C.  P.  Howes, 
W.  H.  B.  Brook, 


David  Johnston, 
Fred.  S.  Lambert, 

G.  M.  Lowe, 
P.  W.  Young, 

H.  East, 

A.  Dean  Roberts, 

E.  Whitwell, 
Wm.  Jno.  McDade, 
W.  J.  Cant, 

Geo.  Hutchinson, 
J.  Still  Thomson, 
T.  H.  White, 
Wm.  O'Neill, 
0.  Brook, 

Albert  Louis  Peacock, 

F.  H.  Atkinson, 
W.  A.  Carline, 


Ttese  resolutions  were  then  forwarded  to  thetwo  medical 
institutes  in  Lincoln — the  Oddfellows'  Medical  Institute, 
and  the  United  Friendly  Societies'  Dispensary.  These 
bodies,  who  are  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  the  well-to-do 
also,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  medical  profession,  replied 
as  follows : — 

(1) 

Oddfellows'  Medical  Institute,  Lincoln. 

April  11th,  1896. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  committee  of  the  above  in- 
stitute to  forward  you  copy  of  resolution  passed  by  them  at  a  special 
meeting  held  last  night. 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Coulson,  Secretary. 


Resolution. 

"  This  committee,  having  received  a  letter  from  the  medical 
practitioners  of  Lincoln  containing  certain  resolutions  which  they 
assert  should  be  the  f  ature  condition  of  membership  of  this  institu- 
tion, resolved — '  That  we  hereby  refuse  either  to  accept  the 
conditions  or  to  recognise  their  right  to  dictate  them.'  " 
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(2) 

Lincoln  United  Friendly  Societie3'  Dispensary, 

April  17th,  1896. 
Dear  Sir,-I  am  requested  to  forward  to  you  t^e  follo^ng 
resolution,  wMch  was  passed  by  the  delegates  of  the  two  medical 
.^id  associations  of  Lincoln  at  their  meeting  last  evening. 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Bavin. 

Resolution. 

Eesolved:  «  That  this  meeting,  having  considered  the  character 
and  effect  of  the  resolutions  therein,  hereby  declares  its  i^^^bihty  to 
recognise  in  any  way  the  manifesto  of  the  medica  men  of  Lmeoln 
or  any  outside  pressure  attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  committee  of 
friendly  Societies." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Messrs.  Coulson  and  Bavin  do 
not  err  upon  the  side  of  courtesy.  As  a  consequence  of 
these  replies  the  following  letter  of  resignation  was  sent  m 
and  signed  by  three  of  the  four  medical  men  attached  to 
the  institutions  in  question : — 

Letter  of  Resignation. 

We  regret  youi-  refusal  to  accept  the  principles  put  forwaxd  in 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  of  practitioneisheld  on  March 
30th  last. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  pledged  to  tender  our  resigna- 
tion, which  we  beg  you  to  accept  for  this  day  month,  unless  m  the 
meanwhile  you  should  agree  to  alterations  on  those  lines  which 
have  been  submitted  to  you. 

April  22nd,  1896. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  say  this  letter  was  signed  by 
three  out  of  four  medical  men.  The  fourth,  although  his 
name  appears  in  the  manifesto  above,  declined  to  send  in 
his  resignation  with  the  others. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  unanimity  which  so 
conspicuously  marked  the  action  of  the  medical  men  at 
Cork  was  absent  from  the  movement  at  Lincoln. 

The  following  week  a  Medical  Protection  Fund  was 
started.  A  meeting  of  the  profession  was  held  at  Lincoln 
when  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  profession 
through  us : — 
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To  the  TSditors  of  The  Lanx'et. 

SiES, — Doubtless  the  majority  of  your  readers  have  watched  with 
interest  the  fight  which  is  in  progress  in  Lincohi.  However,  when 
appealing  to  the  profession  for  assistance  a  short  resume  Of  the 
facts  may  be  useful.  The  area  worked  by  the  Lincoln  medical 
clubs  has  a  population  of  50,000,  and  of  this  number  some  20,000 
obtain  their  medical  attendance  through  the  clubs  at  reduced  rates. 
The  clubs  have  amalgamated  and  formed  two  large  institutions 
managed  by  lay  committees.  The  resident  medical  officers,  though 
debarred  from  private  practice,  do  not  receive  the  whole  of  the 
money  earned  by  their  exertions.  All  classes  are  invited  to  join 
these  institutions,  hence  the  medical  officers  have  to  attend  wealthy 
tradesmen  and  others  in  a  large  way  of  business  as  well  as  those 
who  have  retired  in  affluence.  All  the  abuses  of  the  club  system 
are  here  in  their  worst  forms.  The  medical  officers  of  these  institu- 
tions, having  felt  that  under  these  circumstances  their  continuance- 
in  office  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  usual  standard  of  profes- 
sional ethics,  approached  the  Lincoln  Medical  Society  with  a  view 
to  combined  action  for  the  remedying  of  these  abuses,  and  as  a 
result  the  clubs  were  asked  to  establish  a  wage  limit  and  make 
sundry  other  alterations.  The  committees,  however,  which  are 
chiefly  composed  of  the  interested  members,  have  refused  to  consider 
the  proposals,  and  consequently  three  of  the  medical  officers  have- 
resigned  and  the  private  practitioners  of  Lincoln  have  pledged 
themselves  unanimously  to  refuse  to  meet  in  consultation  any 
persons  who  may  be  induced  to  fill  the  vacancies.  To  prevent  any 
injustice  to  the  working-man  a  provident  medical  association  is  being 
formed  which  will  be  chiefiy  under  medical  management  and  will  be- 
free  from  the  abuses  of  the  present  institutions.  In  the  meantime 
the  lot  of  the  three  medical  officers  who  have  resigned  is  a  hard  one. 
They  have  no  private  practice  to  fall  back  on,  and  yet  in  the 
interests  of  the  profession  they  have  thrown  up  their  appointments, 
thus  cutting  off  their  only  source  of  income.  Such  disinterested 
action  throws  a  responsibility  on  their  professional  brethren,  and  to 
meet  this  the  "  Lincoln  Medical  Protection  Fund  "  has  been  stai-ted. 
The  Lincoln  medical  practitioners  confidently  appeal  to  the  pro- 
fession to  help  them  and  show  their  appreciation  of  the  generous 
way  in  which  these  gentlemen  have  considered  the  general  good 
rather  than  their  own  personal  profit.  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
fund  will  help  to  maintain  these  gentlemen  in  the  New  Provident 
Association  until  this  pays  its  way,  the  success  of  which  would  mean 
■victory  for  the  profession,  and  a  victory  in  this  stronghold  of  the 
club  system  will  immensely  help  the  cause  e'sewheie.  Subscrip- 
tions will  be  thankfully  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  honorary 
treasurer,  Dr.  W.  A.  Carline,  Lincoln. 

Signed  by  a  request  of  a  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  practitioners, 

Geo.  Mitchinson,  C/iauTnaw. 


Lincoln. 

A  fairly  substantial  return  was  received  to  Dr. 
Mitchinson's  letter,  and  at  the  present  moment  all  looks 
well.  But  as  the  struggle  may  be  a  long  we  commend 
the  battle  of  the  Lincoln  medical  men  with  the  ciuDs 
desirous  of  sweating  them  to  the  generous  notice  ot  our 
readers.  The  medical  men  have  recognised  the  importance 
of  the  situation,  and  have  acted  boldly  though  m  no  way 
offensively.  They  have  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  the 
profession,  and  the  profession  ought  to  l^t  them  see  that 
their  action  has  not  passed  unnoticed. 

July  4,  1896. 
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BKUSSELS  :  THE   END   OP  THE  STORY. 

By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lancet. 

It  was  on  July  6th  last  year  that  the  medical  strike  began 
in  Brussels,  and  the  strike  is  still  continuing.  The  federa- 
tion of  mutualist  or  benefit  clubs  of  Brussels  is  an 
institution  that  has  been  the  growth  of  years,  and  it  cannot 
be  revolutionised  in  a  day.  It  actually  consists  of  ninety- 
four  different  societies  federated  together.  The  total 
membership  is  about  12,000,  who  with  their  families 
represent  a  population  of  about  50,000  persons.  The 
cause  and  early  developments  of  the  strike  were  fully 
described  in  The  Lancet  of  Aug.  24th  and  31st,  1895.  It 
was  then  related  that  the  Brussels  Medical  Union,  or,  to 
use  the  Continental  term,  tbe  Medical  Syndicate,  consisted 
of  430  members  out  of  450  to  500  medical  men  living  in 
Brussels.  The  Syndicate  now  counts  453  members.  During 
the  year  of  arduous  struggle  there  has  been  no  backsliding. 
Not  only  has  the  union  formed  in  Brussels  increased  in 
strength,  but  it  has  now  the  support  of  numerous  new 
medical  unions  formed  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  suburban 
or  outlying  independent  boroughs  that  surround  the  town 
of  Brussels.  The  experience  acquired  at  Brussels  shows 
us  that  in  a  struggle  with  a  large  and  powerful  organisa- 
tion such  as  the  Federation  of  Mutualists  there  are  but 
two  issues  possible.  The  one  may  be  achieved  promptly, 
the  other  must  be  the  work  of  months,  perhaps  of  years. 
In  the  first  instance  reconciliation  is  affected  by  the 
acceptance  of  terms  suitable  to  both  parties.    The  other 
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issue  implies  the  slow,  gradual  disintegration  of  what 
exists  to  form  something  different  and  better.    In  this 
latter  case  the  task  may  take,  as  already  stated,  years  to 
accomplish.    A  medical  union  before  it  embarks  on  such 
an  enterprise  must  carefully  weigh  both  these  issues  and 
see  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  face  the  one  and  the  other 
For  this  the  first  of  all  requisites  is  a  strong  financial 
basis.    The  Brussels  Syndicate,  as  already  explained,  was 
founded  on  the  understanding  that  each  member  should 
pay  three  francs  for  postal  or  current  expenses  and  should 
render  himself  liable  to  meet  special  levies  that  were  not 
to  exceed,  however,  £4  in  any  one  year.    But  as  many 
medical  men  were  willing  to  pay  more  than  this  d£4, 
shares  have  been  issued,  the  rule  being  that  every  member 
of  the  Syndicate  must  take  at  least  one  share.    When  I 
wrote  on  the  subject  last  August  I  stated  that  so  far  no 
levy  had  been  made.    The  three  franc  subscription  had 
covered  all  expenses  in  spite  of  the  strike.    But  as  the 
year  wore  on  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  strike 
allowance  to  the  twenty  medical  men  who  had  thrown  up 
their  posts  as  medical  oflacers  of  the  Mutualist  Federa- 
tion.   For  this  purpose  a  sum  of  .£480  was  required,  and 
it  was  decided  to  make  a  £1  levy  per  share.  Several 
medical  men  at  once  took  three  and  some  five  shares.  In 
a  few  days  the  requisite  sum  was  in  hand.    Out  of  the 
453  medical  men  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  Syndicate 
only  five  failed  to  at  once  pay  the  £1  levy,  and  doubtless 
by  this  time  they,  too,  have  fulfilled  this  obligation. 

This  occurred  last  December,  and  in  January  the 
medical  men  on  strike  received  from  their  union  full 
compensation  for  the  loss  they  had  incurred  by  resigning 
their  position.  During  the  month  of  July  a  fresh  levy 
will  have  to  be  made  and  a  further  strike  allowance  paid, 
but  the  sum  required  will  not  now  be  so  large.  Three 
out  of  the  twenty  medical  men  have  so  improved  their 
position  that  they  require  no  further  strike  allowance. 
The  medical  men  on  strike  received  from  their  union 
exactly  the  same  sum  as  they  would  have  received  had 
they  continued  to  serve  the  benefit  societies,  and  the  cost 
of  management  for  collecting  and  distributing  this  sum 
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did  not  exceed  £3  8s.  These  figures,  more  eloquently 
than  any  words,  describe  the  perfect  discipline  and 
organisation  of  the  Brussels  Medical  Syndicate.  Speaking 
of  this  remarkable  result  the  secretary  of  the  Syndicate, 
Dr.  Cuylits,  said  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Brussels 
medical  men  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  read  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  relative  to  this  question.  It  clearly  shows 
that  we  should  render  public  homage  to  the  medical  corps 
for  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  struggle  we  have  under- 
taken in  the  interest  of  all.  The  profession  deserves  our 
gratitude  for  the  enthusiasm  it  has  displayed  in  bringing 
forward  a  principle,  in  defending  an  idea.  We  should 
more  particulai'ly  address  our  thanks  to  those  who  have 
subscribed  but  small  sums,  to  those  who  are  the  least 
favoured  by  fortune  and  who  have  nevertheless  imposed 
upon  themselves  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  the  triumph  of 
our  cause.  If  we  should  applaud  those  who  have  p^iven 
largely,  how  much  more  should  we  admire  our  young 
colleagues  who  have  barely  acquired  a  practice,  who  are 
daily  struggling  with  every  form  of  adversity  in  a  new 
and  diflBcult  career,  and  yet  who  have  stood  stolidly  in 
our  ranks  like  the  strongest  and  oldest  among  us.  Such 
is  the  devotion  which  the  Brussels  medical  profession  has 
shown.  May  the  few  who  hold  aloof  meditate  on  this 
notable  example." 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject  Dr.  Vandam,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Brussels  Medical  Syndicate,  said  :  "  The  devo- 
tion of  all  has  rendered  our  work  easy  and  assured  success 
where  isolated  action  would  have  meant  failure.  The 
incessant  and  well-sustained  development  of  a  vast 
association  is  the  witness  of  the  confidence  that  exists 
and  of  the  power  that  is  now  recognised  and  accepted. 
The  work  has  grown  under  the  fertilising  influence  of 
those  sentiments  of  loyal  confraternity  which  have 
awakened  that  precious  solidarity  that  alone  can  ensure 

the  accomplishment  of  a  great  task  In  our 

difiiculties  we  have  been  able  to  prove  that  solidarity 
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^as  no  vain  word,  and  we  are  ^-^f^f/W  "^^Cted 
io  render  well-deserved  homage  to  the  t^f^j/^j^^^^^^ 
colleagues  who  did  not  hesitate  to  ^^^^^^f  ^^^^^^ 
selves'so  as  to  carry  out  the  mil  of  o^r  ^^^^^^' 7^.^/3 
gave  up  the  positions  they  had  acquired  so  as  to  vmdi 
cate  our  principles  and  estabUsh  our  rights.  Jhey  undei 
stood,  these  excellent  colleagues,   hat  far  ^ff^m 

petty 'question  of  money  the  Sf^^'^^^^^^tll^ow  recede 
medical  profession  was  at  stake.  May  t^ey  now  leceive 
the  expression  of  the  admiration  and  S^-^^^'^^ffl^^ 
whole  profession.  All  the  authorised  organs  of  the  great 
medical  family  have  attested  their  approval  with  unani 

mous  enthusiasm."  ,  f,i1W 

These  are  brave  words  ;    but  they  have  been  fully 

justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  I  ^'eP'^^^^^^f^^^^,^^ 
that  the  members  of  the  profession  m  England  may 
associate  themselves  with  the  sentiments  expressed. 

The  strike  has  now  lasted  a  year.      So  far  as  the 
medical  profession  is  concerned  the  effect  of  the  strike  h^^^ 
been  to  greatly  increase  the  strength  of  the  medical  union 
.and  the  unanimity  of  its  members.  It  has  had  the  further 
effect  of  encouraging  the  formation  of  medical  unions, 
not  only  in  other  parts  of  Belgium,  but  m  various  othei 
■countries.    What,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  its  effect 
on  the  benefit  societies?     They  have  managed  to  hold 
together  in  a  lame  and  weak  manner.  The  process  of  disin- 
-telration  has  commenced.    A  medical  service  with  make- 
shift medical  officers  cannot  last  for  ever.    The  ^^ederation 
of  the  Brussels  Mutualist  has  hunted  far  and  wide  to  hnd 
medical    men  to  take   up  the  work   of  the  tv^enty 
practitioners  who  are  on  strike.    In  their  distress  they 
accepted  the   services  of  the  first-comer.     One  ot  the 
medical  men  they  engaged  proved  to  be  an  inveterate 
drunkard,  and  there  were  so  many  complaints  made  against 
him  that  the  Mutualists  had  to  dismiss  him  after  a  short 
term  of  service.    Another  of  their  medical  officers  was 
found  so  incapable  that  he  had  also  to  be  discharged. 
The  Federation  had  likewise  secured  the  services  of  two 
medical  men  from  the  provinces.    One  had  not  practised 
for  twenty  years,  and  the  other  was  half  paralysed.  The 
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latter  employed  a  young  assistant,  who  however  came  to  the- 
Medical  Syndicate  and  offered  to  leave  his  employment  at 
once  if  some  other  occupation  could  be  found  "for  him. 
Another  medical  man  in  the  service  of  the  Federation  of 
Mutualists  had  been  expelled  from  his  university  and 
was  hiding  himself  in  a  little  village  abroad  where  the 
officers  of  the  Federation  went  and  fetched  him  to  help 
them  to  _  resist  the  medical  strike.  They  further  secured 
the  services  of  a  medical  man  who  had  stolen  instruments 
when  at  college  and  was  consequently  boycotted  by  his 
fellow-students.  Such  is  the  style  of  black  sheep  who  are 
willing  to  act  against  the  interests  of  the  profession  and 
take  the  place  of  the  devoted  men  who  are  on  strike.  Still, 
there  were  some  exceptions  ;  here  and  there  the  services 
of  a  really  competent  and  respectable  medical  man  were 
obtained.  Such  was  the  case  last  August,  when,  as 
described  at  the  time,  the  munificent  salary  of  4,000  francs 
was  paid  to  their  chief  medical  officer,  though  previously 
to  the  strike  the  highest  salaries  given  by  the  Federation 
only  amounted  to  1,700  francs.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  dead  set  was  made  against  this  medical  officer 
by  the  Medical  Syndicate.  He  was  cut  wherever  he  went. 
Medical  men  refused  to  be  in  the  same  room  or  cafe  with 
him.  He  was  drive  a  out  of  the  Civic  Gruard  because  the 
whole  medical  staff  threatened  to  resign  if  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  quit  the  corps.  The  result  was  that  the 
medical  man  in  question  had  to  give  up  his  post  as 
medical  officer  of  the  Federation,  had  to  apologise  to  the 
Medical  Syndicate,  enrol  himself  in  the  union,  and  pay 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  strike  he  had  at  first 
attempted  to  thwart. 

Since  then  the  Mutualist  Federation  have  secured  the 
services  of  another  very  good  medical  man.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that,  so  long  as  the  Federation  of 
Mutualists  can  only  obtain  the  services  of  medical  men  of 
dubious  character  and  doubtful  capacity,  the  process  of 
disintegration  already  begun  will  progress  more  and  more 
rapidly.  The  fact  that  respectable  physicians  will  not  serve 
these  benefit  societies  is  in  itself  the  best  of  object-lessons- 
for  the  public.    Naturally  the  Mutualists  themselves  do 
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not  care  to  be  attended  by  the  tag-rag  and  bob-tail  of  t  e 
profession.     Thus  it  has  come  about  t^^^* 
twenty    competent    and    respectable    medical  ofiicers 
employed  by  the  Mutualists  before  the  strike  were  fully 
occupied,  now  that  they  haye  only  ten  medical  men  at 
their  service  these  ten  men  have  not  enough  work  to  do. 
Thus  the  medical  service  has  been  broken  down  to  tn& 
verv  o-reat  dissatisfaction  of  the  members  of  the  benefit 
societies.     But    there    was,    nevertheless,    one  really 
competent  man,  and  he  organised  the  work  of  the  other 
less  competent  officers.    Again  the  Medical  Syndicate  had 
to  set  to  work  and  get  rid  of  this  second  and  grave 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  their  movement.    I  ortunately 
for  them,  the  medical  officer  in  question  fell  ill.  ihe^ 
complaint  was  of  so  serious  a  character  that  he  had  to  call 
in  one  of  the  principal  professors  of  the  Brussels  Medical 
School.     The  professor  tended  him  with    care,  and 
succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  health ;  but  he  did  not 
fail  to  profit  by  the  opportunitv  thus  obtained  of  exercising 
due   pressure.     "I  have  cured  you  of  your  physical 
ailments,"  said  the  professor ;  "  it  is  now  your  turn  to 
effect  vour  own  moral  cure.    If  you  want  to  see  me  again 
you  must  first  do  your  duty  to  your  fellow  medical  men 
by  leaving  the  Mutualist  Federation  and  joining  our 
union."    The  lesson  went  home,  the  medical  man  in  ques- 
tion gave  in  his  resignation,  and  thus  the  Federation  has 
lost  the  second  really  competent  medical  officer  they  have- 
been  able  to  enrol  since  the  commencement  of  the  strike. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  they  cannot  secure  the 
services  of  efficient  medical  officers  there  are  other  circum- 
stances that  are  daily  tending  to  weaken  the  position  of 
the  Mutualist  Federation.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
they  derived  a  considerable  income  ffom  what  was  called 
the  Popular  Pharmacies.  The  organiser  of  these 
pharmacies,  nine  in  number,  had  obtained  a  guarantee 
fund  from  the  friendly  societies  and  entered  into  a  sort  of 
partnership  with  them.  The  public,  deluded  into  the 
belief  that  the  drugs  sold  at  these  popular  pharmacies 
were  cheaper  than  those  to  be  obtained  at  ordinary 
dispensing  druggists'  shops,  bought  largely.    It  was  from 
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the  sales  to  the  general  public  that  the  profits  were 
ob Gained.  Under  the  pretence  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
aid  a  general  and  ordinary  business  had  been  established. 
The  dispensing  chemists  naturally  complained  against  this 
state  of  things,  and  an  agitation  ensued  which  resulted  in 
the  enactment  of  a  law  which  renders  it  illegal  for 
■cooperative  societies  to  sell  to  others  than  their  own 
members.  This  at  one  blow  destroys  the  popular 
pharmacies  and  dries  up  a  large  source  of  income  for  the 
benefit  societies.  One  small  society,  for  instance,  I  am 
told  received  as  much  as  five  francs  per  member  as  its 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  popular  pharmacies.  This  is 
much  more  than  is  paid  for  the  medical  service.  But  no 
profits  were  made  out  of  sales  to  members,  it  is  only  from 
sales  to  the  general  public  that  the  great  benefits  arise,  and 
this- sale  is  now  rendered  illegal. 

But  more  useful  far  than  this  law  is  the  cooperation 
of  the  Socialist  party  with  the  Medical  Syndicate.  Yet 
the  medical  sti-ike  placed  the  Socialist  party  in  an 
extremely  ,  difficult  position.  It  is  calculated  that  one- 
third  of  the  Mutualists  are  Socialists.  The  leaders  of  the 
Socialist  party  fully  understand  that  the  Medical  Syndi- 
cate was  only  seeking  to  do  for  the  medical  profession 
what  they  had  done  for  many  classes  of  working  men. 
Several  medical  men  also  are  active  members  of  the 
Socialist  party.  The  most  renowned  of  the  Belgian 
labour  leaders  and  political  economists  was  a  medical 
practitioner,  the  late  Dr.  Cesar  de  Paepe.  To  him  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  first  opened  classes  for  the  training 
of  nurses  where  formerly  there  were  only  untrained  sisters 
of  mercy.  Those  medical  men  who  have  been  employed 
by  the  Socialists  have  had  no  complaint  to  make,  but  the 
difficulty  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  Mutualist  movement 
was  started  many  years  before  the  Socialist  movement. 
The  medical  aid  organised  in  conjunction  with  the  great 
•cooperative  societies  founded  by  the  Socialist  party  was 
based  on  the  payment  of  Sc.  per  week  per  head.  This 
makes  2fr.  60c.  per  annum  and  per  member,  whereas  the 
Mutualists  only  pay  2fr.  per  annum  per  family.  Socialists 
who  did  not  already  belong  to  the  Mutualists  readily  sub- 
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scribed  to  these  terms,  and  to  meet  their  ^^^eds  five 
medical  men  are  employed  by  the   Socialist  paity  ot 
Brussels  on  terms   that  are   satisfactory  both  to  tUB 
medical  men  themselves  and  to  the  Medical  Syndicate^ 
But  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  those  Socialists  who 
had  subscribed  for  years  to  the  Mutualist  societies  ai^d 
had  acquired  vested  interests,  should  _  abandon  these 
advantages  to  join  the  Socialist  medical  aid  organisations, 
where  they  would  have  to  pay  higher  subscriptions. 
Several  commissions  have  been  appointed  to  study  ttiis 
complex  question,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  harmonise 
these  interests  a  bold  and  new  policy  has  been  adopted. 
But  so  that  this  new  departure  may  be  properly  under- 
stood  it  is  first  necessary  to  explain-  that  the  Maison  _au 
Peuple— that  is,  the  Socialist  Productive  and  Distributive 
■Cooperative  Association— has  now  enrolled  m  Brussels 
alone  no  less  than  12,000  families.    They  produce  140,000 
kilogrammes  of  bread  per  week ;  their  coal  trade  necessi- 
tates the  employment  of  quite  a  squadron  of  horses.  Ihe 
actual  Maison  du  Peuple  is  altogether  too  small  for  then- 
dry  goods  stores  and  their  multifarious  businesses.  Con- 
sequently new  premises  are  to  be  built  and  a  site  for  this 
purpose  has  been  purchased  on  a  new  thoroughfare.  The 
land  alone  cost  =£40,000.    The  principal  architect  of  the 
town,  M.  Horta,  has  been  employed  to  design  an  artistic 
fa9ade,  for  the  Socialists  have  determined  to  spare  no 
expense  so  as  to  win  the  prize  the  town  has  offered  to 
those  who  construct  the  best  or  most  handsome  frontage 
■on  the  new  thoroughfare.    This  great  building  will  be 
finished  next  year.     In  the  new  Maison  du  Peuple  a 
surgery,  consulting  and  waiting  rooms,  furnished  with 
•every  appliance  and  convenience  will  be  provided.  Here 
medical  men  will  be  in  attendance  at  fixed  hours,  and 
every  member  of  the  Cooperative  Association  will  have 
the  right  to  receive  whatever  relief  he  may  need.  The 
vexed  question  of  the  subscription  to  be  paid  has  been 
solved  by  the  very  radical  measure  of  abolishing  subscrip- 
tions altogether.    The  cost  will  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  cooperative  business.   Thus  every  cooperator 
by  the  purchases  he  makes  will  help  to  pay  the  medical 
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staff  and  tlie  other  attendant  expenses;  therefore,  the 
Sociahsts  who  belong  to  Mutualist  societies  need  no 
longer  continue  their  payments  for  medical  aid,  since  they 
will  be  able  to  obtain  this  aid  without  payment  at  the 
Maison  du  Peuple. 

This  arrangement  might  certainly  occasion  various 
abuses.  The  medical  men  may  be  overworked,  and 
wealthy  cooperators  may  avail  themselves  gratuitously  of 
their  service.  But  measures  have  been  taken  to  ward 
against  these  dangers.  First  of  all,  the  medical  men  in 
the  employ  of  the  Maison  du  Peuple  belong  to  the  Medical 
Committee,  and  themselves  decide  how  this  medical 
service  shall  be  organised.  They  are  also  to  a  man 
members  of  the  Medical  Syndicate ;  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  medical  officers  of  the  Maison  du  Peuple  shall  da 
nothing  against  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession  it 
has  been  decided  that  a  delegate  from  the  Medical  Syndi- 
cate shall  sit  on  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  Maison  du 
<  Peuple.  The  secretary  of  the  Medical  Syndicate  has 
expressed  his  complete  satisfaction  with  this  arrangement, 
and  recognises  that  the  salaries  the  Sociahsts  will  pay 
their  medical  men  are  amply  sufficient.  Also  these  latter 
are  active  members  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  will  not  only 
have  'every  opportunity  of  defending  the  interests  of  the 
profession  within  its  ranks,  but  have  done,  and  will  do,, 
much  to  win  over  the  sympathies  of  the  working  classes 
for  the  medical  profession  in  its  present  economic  struggle. 
Already  three  of  the  Mutualist  societies  have  left  the 
Mutualist  Federation  and  come  over  to  the  Medical  Syndi- 
cate asking  the  medical  men  themselves  to  organise  their 
medical  aid  service.  This  has  been  notably  the  case  with 
one  society  numbering  500  members,  and  since  they  have 
left  the  Federation  their  membership  has  considei-ably 
increased. 

The  Medical  Syndicate  has  adopted  a  rule  to  the  effect 
that  no  medical  man  shall  serve  a  medical  aid  organisa- 
tion without  first  submitting  the  rules  of  that  organisa- 
tion to  tbe  Medical  Syndicate.  To  prevent  the  abuse  of 
such  associations  by  the  wealthy  a  very  simple  but  effective 
measure  had  been  enforced  and  with  great  success.  The 
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medical  officer  must  refuse  to  attend  any  member  of  his 
society  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  proper  f^e  unless,  of 
course,  the  fee  is  forthcoming.    Should  the  patient  refuse 
to  pay  the  usual  fee  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  member  of 
a  benefit  society  his  name  is  at  once  communicated  to 
every  member  of  the  profession  throughout  Brussels,  and 
they  are  all  bound  to  refuse  to  attend  thisjjatient  excepting 
as  consultants.     This  rule  was   recently  applied  to  a 
millionaire  who  sent  for  his  club  practitioner.    The  latter 
refused  to  attend  to  him  at  club  rates  and  demanded  full 
fees.    The  millionaire  then  applied  to  a  number  of  other 
medical  men,  but  they  all  refused  to  attend  except  as  con- 
sultants and  in  conjunction  with  the  club  practitioner. 
The  millionaire,  therefore,  had  to  be  conteat  with  his  club 
practitioner  and  had  to  pay  him  full  fees.    In  this  manner 
wealthy  people  will  be  struck  off  the  lists  of  medical  aid 
organisations.    The  Medical  Syndicate  also  requires  those 
Mutualist  societies  which  have  left  the  Federation  and 
come  over  to  them  to  supply  every  year  a  full  list  of  their 
members.    This  list  is  carefully  examined  and  the  names 
of  all  persons  who  can  afford  to  pay  medical  fees  are 
struck  off.     The  three  Mutualist   societies  who  have 
abandoned  the  Federation  have  assented  to  these  terms. 

It  only  remains  now  to  add  that  at  Namur,  at  Liege, 
at  Charleroi,  at  Mons,  and  in  the  suburban  districts  of 
Brussels  other  medical  syndicates  or  unions  have  been 
formed  after  the  model  of  the  Brussels  syndicate. 
Further,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  hospitals  have 
been  appealed  to  with  some  measure  ot  success.  Steps 
have  been  taken  so  that  these  institutions  should  not  help 
the  Mutualist  Federation  to  resist  the  strike  by  giving 
medical  aid  to  the  members  of  the  Mutualist  societies. 

People  who  belong  to  clubs  have  no  claims  on  the 
p)ublic  charities.  As  the  staff  at  the  hospitals  are  all 
members  of  the  Medical  Syndicate  they  are  anxious  not 
-to  do  at  the  hospitals  the  work  of  the  Mutualist  Federa- 
tion. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  members  oi  th<j 
Brussels  Medical  Syndicate  have  fought  the  battle  along 
the  whole  line,  have  neglected  no  detail,  and  have  given 
proof  of  the  very  greatest  unanimity  and  discipline.  By 
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the  perfection  of  their  organisation  they  have  set  an 
example  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  Their  fight  has  already 
lasted  twelve  months,  and  they  are  stronger,  more 
numerous,  richer,  better  disciplined,  and  more  unanimous 
than  when  they  began.  The  hard-won  experience  the 
Brussels  Medical  Syndicate  has  so  gloriously  acquired  will 
be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  medical  profession  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

July  4,  1896. 


XXVI. 


FRANCE : 

THE  GENEROSITY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFES- 
SION.—THE  ORGANISATION  OP  UNIONS. 
_  THE     STATE     RECOGNITION     OF  A 

minimum:  fee. 

(By  the  Special  Commissioner  of  The  Lancet.) 

To  thoroughly  understand  the  relations  of  medical  men 
in  France  with  the  benefit  societies  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  that  great  popular  upheaval,  the  Revolu- 
tion of  184-8.    We  must  know  something  of  the  romantic 
school  which  then   reached    its    apogee.     We  must 
appreciate  the  full  force  of  the  great  wave  which  for  a 
while  swept  over  Europe.    The  movement  originated  in 
France.    In  its  first  explosion  it  drove  Charles  X.  from 
the  throne,  and  in  its  final  triumph  it  substituted  the 
Republic  for  the   Liberal   Constitutionalism   of  Louis 
Philippe.    The  workman  then  became  the  object,  not 
merely  of  a  widespread  sympathy  and  commiseration,  but 
also  of  exaggerated  admiration  and  respect.    He  was  the 
embodiment  of  all  civic  virtues.    By  giving  him  political 
power,  the  right  to  vote,  he  would  surely  regenerate  the 
world.    All  classes  combined  to  help  him  to  raise  his 
position ;  and  in  this  generous  endeavour  none  were  more 
willing  and  more  active  than  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession.    If  a  workman  owed  his  medical  adviser  100 
francs  the  latter  was  quite  willing  to  accept  20  francs  or 
25  francs  in  settlement  of  his  claim.    It  was,  indeed,  the 
custom  to  send  in  a  bill  claiming  the  usual  fees  and  then 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  sum  would  be  accepted  in  settle- 
ment.   This  system  had  at  least  the  great  advantage  of 
placing  the  workman  under  a  moral  obligation  to  his 
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medical  adviser.  The  workman  was  thea  able  to  realise 
the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  the  medical  man  had  made  so  as 
to  lielp  him  in  his  poverty.  At  that  time,  however,  what 
IS  kn'^wu  on  the  Continent  as  the  mutualist  movement 
met  with  general  support.  The  creation  of  benefit  societies 
was  advocated  on  all  sides.  It  was  suggested  that  work- 
men should  insure  themselves  against  sickness  by  the 
weekly  payment  of  a  small  sum.  So  much  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  this  form  of  foresight  and  thrift  that,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  the  medical  profession  enthusi- 
astically supported  the  movement.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  now  describing  the  period  when  the  romantic 
school  was  in  the  ascendant.  Realism  in  literature  barely 
existed,  and  science  as  applied  to  sociology  was  not  yet 
a  political  factor.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected 
that  the  medical  profession  would  be  able  to  realise  the 
likely  consequence  of  their  acts.  Tet  it  was  not  long 
before  medical  practitioners  began  to  perceive  that  they 
did  not,  under  the  mutualist  system,  obtain  more  from  the 
workmen.  This  would  not  have  mattered.  Medical  men 
in  all  countries  have  been  willing  to  attend  on  the 
deserving  poor  for  little  or  no  pay ;  but  they  naturally 
expect  some  show  of  gratitude,  some  appreciation  of  the 
sacrifices  they  are  making.  As  a  member  of  a  mutualist 
society  the  workman  felt  and  expressed  no  gratitude  to  his 
medical  attendant.  On  the  contrary,  he  looked  upon  him 
as  his  paid  servant  who  at  best  only  did  his  duty.  Tet 
the  medical  attendant  received  no  more,  as  often  as  not  he 
received  even  less,  than  the  same  workman  had  given  him 
previously  to  the  formation  of  a  mutualist  society.  Never- 
theless, even  this  ingratitude  might  be  endured  were  it  not 
followed  by  other  and  greater  evils. 

The  mutualist  societies  were  at  first  founded 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  working  men.  In  a  little 
while,  however,  small  tradesmen,  clerks,  and  others 
manifested  a  strong  desire  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
these  organisations.  Then  some  workmen  became  rich, 
and  in  their  turn  employed  other  workmen.  The  more 
scrupulous  among  them  recognised  that  they  had  no  right 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  institutions  organised 
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■solely  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  poor.  They,  there- 
fore, withdi-ew  from  the  benefits ;  and  if,  out  of  love  for 
the  cause,  they  continued  to  pay  their  subscriptions  they 
enrolled  themselves  as  honorary  members.  Others  more 
selfish  and  more  avaricious  continued  to  pay  and  continued 
to  draw  the  benefits.  Then  commercial  men,  small 
tradesmen,  pensioners,  and  persons  living  on  small 
incomes  began  to  establish  mutualist  societies  and  insui'e 
themselves  against  sickness.  The  philanthropic  object, 
the  desire  to  help  the  poor,  was  soon  merged  in  a  selfish 
•effort  to  economise  the  money  of  the  well-to-do,  and  this, 
of  course,  at  the  expense  of  the  medical  profession.  As  a 
result,  the  mutual  societies  have  amassed  a  large  capital, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  subscriptions  paid  by 
the  members  is  altogether  insufficient.  Yet  there  have 
been  no  economies  realised  in  the  out-of-work  allowances , 
the  pharmaceutical  expenses,  and  the  burial  expenses. 
The  saving  has  been  effected  on  the  work  of  the  medical 
men. 

In  1881  Dr.  Beraud  of  Charlieu  wrote  a  report  on 
this  subject.  He  then  estimated  that  the  medical  officers 
only  received  35  centimes  (S^d.)  for  each  visit  paid  to 
members  of  the  mutualist  societies.  He  added :  "  There 
exist  7,000  legally  recognised  mutualist  societies,  and 
some  3,000  to  4,000  mutualist  societies  that  are  not 
legally  constituted  (registered).  They  have  about  one 
million  members  inscribed  and  140,000  honorary  members, 
and  they  possess  a  pension  fund  of  92,000,000  francs.' 
Now,  these  reserves  are  constituted  in  part  by  subventions 
from  the  State,  in  part  by  the  subscriptions"  of  honorarv 
members,  and  finally  and  for  the  greater  part  by  the 
reduction  on  their  honorarium  which  the  medical  men 
have  accepted.  The  annual  receipts  amount  to  about 
20,000,000  francs,  and  the  expenditure  to  about  16,000  000 
francs,  of  which  only  2,000,000  francs  go  to  the  medical 
officers.  If  we  add  to  the  million  subscribers  their  wives 
and  children,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  also  entitled  to  the 
attendance  of  the  medical  officers,  we  reach  a  total  of 
about  4,000,000  persons,  who  for  the  sum  of  2  000  000 
francs,  or  50  centimes  (5d.)  per  head,  may  call  in' the 
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services  of  a  medical  officer  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 

night."  .   .  .  ^ 

M.  Leon  Marie,  member  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  investigate  the  statistics  and  finances  of  the  mutualist 
societies,  "states  that  these  societies  numbered  1,420,000 
members  in  1890,  without  counting  the  women  and 
children,  who,  though  paying  no  subscriptions,  were 
admitted  to  medical  benefits.  Many  of  these  societies 
have  become  practically  insurance  companies.  Tliey  often 
pay  a  pension  to  the  family  when  the  father  dies  prema- 
turely. They  differ  from  insurance  companies  inasmuch 
as  they  do  not  pay  dividends  to  shareholders,  but  they 
are  similarly  dependent  on  the  soundness  of  their  calcula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  average  of  chances.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  this  has  not  been  done,  and  that  any 
accountant  would  recognise  that  the  subscriptions  are  too 
low  for  the  responsibilities  assumed.  If  bankruptcies 
have  not  been  more  frequent  this  is  due  to  the  generous 
sacrifices  made  by  the  medical  profession. 

Of  late  a  National  League  of  Mutuabsts  has  been 
formed  to  deal  with  all  these  questions,  and  the  medical 
men  on  their  side  have  been  organizing  themselves  for  the 
same  purpose.    A.  society  called  the  Concours  Medical 
was  founded  some  years  ago.    It  propagates  principles  ot 
solidarity  in  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession  and  seeks 
to  ameliorate  the  material  and  moral  position  of  medical 
men     Of  the  16,000  medical  men  in  France  some  4,0UU 
are  members  of  this  organisation.    They  pay  an  annual 
fee  of  10  francs  per  annum  and  receive  m  exchange  the 
organ  of  the  society,  Le  Concours  Medical,  which  is  edited 
bv  Dr  A  Cezilly.    Under  the  energetic  leadership  of  this 
gentleman  the  Concours  Medical  has  founded  a  medical 
mutualist  society  for  the  purpose  of  gmng  pensions  to 
medical  men  who  are  too  old  to  work,  who  are  struck 
down  by  some  sudden  illness  or  accident,  and  m  the  event 
of  death  to  help  their  widows  or  families    But,  wbat  i^ 
Lre  to  the  point,  the  Concours  Medical  has  sought  to 
organise  medical  syndicates  or  unions  foi  the  pecial 
purpose  of  defending  the  economic  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession     In  response  to  this  active  mitiative  about  o.OOO 
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medical  men  are  already  in  nnion.  Of  the  ^^fous^^on. 
formed  the  Paris  Medical  Syndicate  is  the  strongest  tor 
it  counts  close,  upon  600  members.  There  are  m  all  /u 
medical  syndicates  throughout  France,  and  thenumbei  ot 
members  is  daily  increasing.  .  , 

It  will  be   seen  that  the  grievances   against  tne 
mutualist  societies  in  France  are  very  similar  to  what  has 
been  described  when  dealing  with  the  benefit  societies  ot 
Ent^land.    The  position  of  medical  men  m  France,  how- 
ever,  differs  considerably.    They  may  organise  «nwns— 
this  is  especially  sanctioned  by  the  la^F  on  syndicates  ot 
1884  •  but  in  certain  cases  a  strike  would  be  illegal.  All 
medical  men  are  compelled  to  serve  the  State  and  the 
commune  or  municipality.    The  law  of  1893  deahng  with 
the  medical  aid  to  be  given  to  paupers  stipulates  that  tbe 
central  government  or  State,  the  local  government  or 
commune,  shall  between  them  pay  the  medical  men  who 
attend  upon  paupers.    The  fee  is  to  be  half  the_  lowest 
local  tariff.     As  thi"s  is  generally  2  francs  a  visit  the 
medical  man  who  attends  a  pauper  receives  1  franc  from 
the  local  authorities.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  medical 
man  is  much  better  paid  for  attending  paupers  than  for 
attending  even  the   well-to-do   members   of  mutualist 
societies.    And  in  England  how  many  club  practitioners 
are  there  who  receive  lOd.  for  visiting  members  of  benefit 
societies  ?    But  against  these  conditions  for  attendance  on 
paupers  medical  men  cannot  strike  ;  they  must  obey  when 
Tequisitioned  by  the  authorities.    The  same  rule  applies 
for  all  judiciary  expert  work,  nor  are  they  at  liberty  to 
refuse  their  services  if  a  commune  establishes  compulsory 
vaccination.  In  this  latter  case  the  commune  pays  half  the 
usual  fee  if  the  medical  man  cannot  obtain  payment  from 
the  person  vaccinated.    Since  the  medical  syndicates  have 
been  formed  they  have  been  able  to  negotiate  on  equal 
terms  with  the  authorities  for  all  these  public  services. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  can  confront  the  mutualist 
societies  with  a  demand  for  a  payment  at  least  equal  to 
that  which  the  State  allows  for  attending  paupers.    If,  as 
asserted,  the  average  payment  of  the  mutualists'  societies 
is  35  centimes  per  visit,  it  should  be  increased  to  the 
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extent  of  65  centimes  so  as  to  come  up  to  the  pauper  level. 
In  England  there  are  hardly  any  club  practitioners  who 
receive  a  franc  or  lOd.,  and  many  do  not  receive  the  3^d. 
of  the  French  average,  and  yet  they  have  to  supply 
medicine.     In  France  the  law  of  the  year  XI.  of  the- 
Republic  forbids  the  dispensing  of  medicines  by  medical 
men.    Only  in  the  districts  where  there  is  no  druggist  is 
the  practitioner  allowed  to  give  medicine  to  his  patients,, 
but  even  in  that  case  he  is  not  allowed  to  sell  medicine  to 
the  public.    There  are  some  2,500  medical  men  living  in 
communes  where  there  is  no  druggist's  shop.  Medical 
men  could  not,  therefore,  estal)lish  a  dispensary,  as  has 
been  done  in  England.   The  law  insists  that  drugs  should 
only  be  sold  by  a  fully  qualified  apothecary,  and  such  au 
apothecary  must  not  have  a  financial  partner,  he  must  not 
be  employed  by  a  financial  society — the  capital  invested 
to  open  a  druggist's  shop  must  belong  to  the  druggist 
himself.    In  this  wise,  if  an  error  is  committed  and  the 
druggist  is  fined  it  is  out  of  his  own  money  that  the  fine 
is  paid.     Certainly  this  law  has  been  circumvented  on 
many  occasions ;  nevertheless,  it  suffices  to  prevent  both 
benefit  societies  and  medical  men  attempting  to  establish 
dispensaries.    Nor  are  medical  men  allowed  to  have  any- 
common  interest   with  a  druggist  in  the  sale  of  any 
particular  remedy. 

The  various  medical  syndicates  of  France  have  formed 
a  national  federation  so  as  to  be  able  to  express  in  a  united 
.manner  the  desires  common  to  all.  This  federation  of  the 
medical  syndicates  is  now  seelfing  to  bring  about  some 
very  important  reforms.  Its  members  wish  to  substitute 
for  the  annual  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  for  each  member 
of  the  mutualist"  societies  a  payment  of  a  fee  for  each 
consultation  given.  They  are  in  such  cases  willing  to 
accept  half  the  usual  fee— that  is,  1  franc  instead  of 
2  francs.  They  insist,  however,  that  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  in  so  doing  they  are  making  the  society 
the  present  of  1  franc  for  each  consultation  they  give. 
Becoming  thus  the  largest  subsci'ibers  to  the  mutualist 
societies,  they  claim  a  right  to  share  in  the  management 
Kand,  above  all,  to  control  the  list  of  membership.  Every 
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member  of  a  mutualist  society  must  be  made  aware  that 
be  is  receiving  medical  advice  as  a  favour  and  tbis  at  lia  t 
or  a  quarter  tbe  usual  price.    Tbe  medical  officer  of  sucb 
a  society  sbould  reserve  to  bimself  tbe  rigbt  to  refuse  to 
render  sucb  a  service.    Every  patient  wbo  I'eceives  a  visit 
from  a  medical  man  and  pays  only  1  franc  sbould  know 
tbat  be  is  receiving  a  present  of  1  franc  from  bis  niedical 
attendant,  for  tbe  latter  is  entitled  to  claim  at  least  2  Irancs. 
If  tbe  mutualist  societies  of  France  bave  now  reserve 
funds  amounting  in  all  to  about  a  bundred  million  francs 
a  c^ood  balf  of  tbat  sum  may  be  looked  upon  as  contributions 
given  by  tbe  medical  men,  wbo  bave  resigned  tbe  fees  tbey 
bad  a  rigbt  to  demand.    As  tbey  bave  received  no  tbanks 
for  tbis  generous  sacrifice  tbe  medical  syndicates  are 
determined  tbat  tbe  position  of  tbe  medical  profession 
shall  be  clearly  defined.    Tbey  urge  tbat  bencefortb  tbe 
mutualist  societies  sbould  be  put  on  a  business  footing, 
and  tbat  tbere  sbould  be  accountants  appointed  to  estab- 
lish wbat  ought  to  be  paid.    If,  as  is  probable,  it  is 
shown  tbere  is  an  average  of  from  three  to  four  days 
sickness  per  annum  and  per  bead,  then  the  subscription 
shall  be  from  3  to  4  francs  per  member  for  medical 
attendance,  and  about  1  franc  50  centimes  for  medicaments. 
If  the  average  for  out-of-work  allowance  is  four  days,  then, 
at  2  francs  per  day,  8  francs  more  per  annum  would  be 
required.    Adding  to  this  funeral  expenses  and  old-age 
pensions,  tbe  mutualists  would  probably    have  to  pay 
from  20  to  30  francs  per  annum.     Yet  tbey  at  present 
rarely  subscribe  more  than  15  francs,  though  all  these 
benefits  are  promised.    These  promises,  however,  are  only 
fulfilled  at  the  expense  of  tbe  medical  profession.  The 
medical  syndicates,  however,  are  going  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
tbis.   First  of  all  they  will  not  allow  anyone  to  be  admitted 
as  a  member  of  a  mutualist  society  if  he  is  not  medically 
examined,  and  tbey  mean  to  claim  a  two-franc  fee  for  sucb 
examinations.    Then  they  intend  to  reserve  to  tbe  medical 
profession  tbe  rigbt  of  excluding  all  unsuitable  members 
— that  is  to  say,  persons  whom  they  think  are  capable  of 
paying  the  ordinary  medical  fees.     They  further  propose 
that  in  all  published  accounts  or  balance  sheets  of  tb^ 
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mutualist  societies  their  medical  officers  should  be  fully 
credited  for  the  amounts  they  have  sacrificed  in  accepting 
reduced  fees.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  by  mutual  agree- 
ment and  general  custom  a  minimum  fee  exists  in  France. 
That  fee  is  2  francs,  or  Is.  8d.,  without  medicine.  In 
England,  considering  that  wages  and  salaries  are  higher 
and  money  generally  speaking  cheaper,  we  might  very  well 
insist  upon  2s.  as  the  minimum  fee,  without  medicine. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  decent  minimum  fee  that  exists 
in  England  is  2s.  6d.  with  medicine.  There  is  no  reason 
why  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France,  medical  men  should 
not  make  it  quite  clear  that  any  work  done  below  that 
figure  is  charity.  The  difference  between  the  sum  actually 
received  and  what  the  sum  should  have  been  according  to 
th.s  minimum  must  be  entered  to  the  medical  officer's 
credit  as  a  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  society  for 
which  he  has  been  working.  If  this  was  done  the  members 
of  medical  aid  organizations  would  indeed  be  startled  to 
see  the  enormous  amount  of  their  indebtedness  to  the 
medical  profession.  The  French  medical  syndicates  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  put  the  matter  in  so  telling  a 
manner. 

Altogether  the  position  of  French  medical  men  seems 
to  be  much  more  favourable  than  that  of  their  English 
colleagues.  The  friendly  societies  cannot  establish 
dispensaries  as  in  England,  nor  can  any  layman  speculate 
in  organising  medical  services.  The  harm  done  in 
England  to  the  dignity  and  the  interests  of  the  medical 
profession  by  life  and  sick  insurance  companies  is  quite 
unknown  in  France.  Then  there  is  incidentally  the  State 
recognition  of  a  minimum  fee,  since  the  authorities  pay 
half  that  fee  to  the  medical  man  when  he  attends  a 
pauper.  It  is  useful  to  have  a  solid  State  sanction  for 
the  minimum  fee.  On  this  the  medical  syndicates  can 
base  their  agitation,  and  these  syndicates,  though  but  in 
the  infancy  of  their  existence,  are  nevertheless  more 
numerous  than  the  few  medical  unions,  which  have  been 
formed  in  England.  FimJlLand  above  all  things,  the 
medical  profession  in  Ff^^©^  so  overcrowded  as  in 
our  own  country.  ^^^C^ 

July  18,  1896. 
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